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AN 


INQUIRY 


; INTO THE 
NATURAL HISTORY OF MEDICINE AMONG. THE 
INDIANS OF VORTH- AMERICA. | 


AND A 


COMPARATIVE VIEW 


| OF THEIR. 


DISEASES AND REMEDIES WITH THOSE OF 
CIVILIZED NATIONS, 


Read before the AMERICAN PHilLoSOPHICAL Society, 
held at PHILADELPHIA, on the 4th of a. * 


GENTLEMEN “, a. 


1 RISE with peculiar diffidence to addreſs you 

upon this occaſion, when I reflect upon the 
entertainment you propoſed to yourſelves from the 
eloquence of that learned member, Mr CHARLES 


TromysoN, whom your ſuffrages appointed to 


this honor after the delivery of the laſt anniver- 


* This Inqgmv was the ſubject of an Anniverſary O ra- 


tion. The 85 of an oration is therefore preſerved i in my 
parts of it. | | 


— 


1 „ oy. 
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fary oration. Unhappily for the intereſts of liter- _ 
ature, his want of health has not permitted him 
to comply with your appointment. I beg there- 
fore that you would forget, for a while, the abili- 
ties neceſſary to execute this raſk with propriety, 
and liſten with candor to the efforts of a mem- 
ber, whoſe attachment to the fociety was the only 
qualification that entitled him to the honor of 
. 8 choice. 5 | 


The ſubje& I have choſen for this evening s 
entertainment, is An inquiry into the e 
<< hiſtory of medicine among the Indians in North 
* America, and a comparative view of their diſ- 
e eaſes and remedies, with thoſe of civilized na- 
te tions.” You will readily anticipate the diffi- | 
culty of doing juſtice to this ſubjeck. Hew fhall 
we diſtinguiſh between the original diſeaſes of the 

Indians and thoſe contracted from their inter- 

courſe with the Europeans ? ? By what arts ſhall. 
we perſuade them to diſcover their remedies? | 
And laſtly, how ſhall we come at the knowledge 
of facts in that cloud of errors, in which the re- 
dulity of the Europeans, and the ſuperſtition. of the 
Indians have involved both their diſeaſes and re- 
medies ? Theſe difficulties. ſerve to increaſe the 
importance of our ſudzeck. 1 1 mould not be 


able 


, + » * W 0 
> - 
- « 


* 


able to ſolve them, perhaps I may lead the way to 
more ſucceſsful endeavours for that purpoſe. = 


AMONG THE INDIANS. 


I ſhall firſt limit the tribes of Indians who are 
to be the objects of this inquiry, to thoſe who in- 
habit that part of North-America which extends 
from the zoth to the 6oth degree of latitude. 
When we exclude the Eſquimaux, who inhabit 
the ſhores of Hudſon's bay, we ſhall find a general 
' reſemblance in the colour, manners and ſtate of 


ſociety, among all the tribes of Indians who inha - 


bit the ne tract of ne above men- | 
Ls” Ll a 


Civilians have divided nations int lavage, bar- 
barous, and civilized. The ſavage, live by fiſhing 
and hunting. The barbarous, by paſturage or 
cattle; and the civilized by agriculture. © Each af 
theſe is connected together in ſuch a manner, that 
the whole appear to form different parts of a cir- 

cle. Even the manners of the moſt civilized na- 
tions partake of thoſe of the ſavage. It would 
ſeem as if liberty and indolence were the higheſt 


purſuits of man; and theſe are enjoyed in their. 


greateſt perfection by favages, or in the practice 
af cuſtoms which reſemble thoſe of lng. AG | 
B2 : 5 The 
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The Indians of North-America partake chiefly - 
of the manner of ſayages. In the earlieſt accounts 
we have of them, we find them cultivating a ſpot 
of ground. The maize is an original grain among 
them. The different diſhes of it which are in uſe 
among the white people (till retain Indian names. 


It will be ey to 8 on 5 Indians 
live in a ſtate of ſociety adapted to all the exigen- 
cies of their mode of life. Thoſe who look for 
the ſimplicity and perfection of the ſtate of nature, 
muſt ſeek it in ſyſtems, as abſurd in e 
as mn are deli 3 in 0 


Before we attempt to aſcertain the number or 
hiſtory of the diſeaſes of the Indians, it will be 
neceſſary to inquire into thofe cuſtoms among 
them which we know influence diſcaſcs. For this 
purpoſe I ſhall, | 


; * a 


Firſt, mention a few facts Which wha to * 
birth and treatment of their * 


Secondly, I wal ſpeak af their diet. 


Tbirdly, Of the cuſtoms which are peel to 
: the 32885 And, | 


2 1 , Fousthiy, 
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Fiourthly, Of thoſe cuſtoms which are common 
to them bn. 


| ah of BY birth and treatment of their children. 


Much of the future health of the body depends 
upon its original ſtamina. A child born of healthy 
parents always brings into the world a. ſyſtem 
formed by nature to reſiſt the cauſes of diſeaſes. 
The treatment of children among the Indians, 
tends to ſecure this hereditary firmneſs of conſti- 
tution. Their firſt food is their mother's milk. 
To harden them againſt rhe action of heat and 
cold (the natural enemies of health and life among 
_ the Indians) they are plunged every day in cold 
water. In order to facilitate their being moved 
from pines to FO and at the ſame time to pre- 


= de of * fadts contained in the Natural Hiſtory of 
Medicine among the Indians in this Inquiry, are taken from 
La Hontan and Charlevoix's hiſtories of Canada; but the 

moſt material of them are taken from perſons who had 
lived, or travelled among the Indians. The author acknow- 
ledges himſelf indebted in a particular manner to Mr Ed- 
ward Hand, ſurgeon in the 18th regiment, afterwards 
brigadier-general in the army of the United States, who, 
during ſeveral years” reſidence at Fort Pitt, directed his i in- 
quiries into their cuſtoms, diſeaſes, and remedies, with a 
ſucceſs that does equal honour to his ingenuity 2 diligence. 


: B 3 N ſerve 
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ſerve their ſhape they are tied to a board, where 
they lie on their backs for ſix, ten, or eighteen 


months. A child generallly ſucks its mother till 


it is two years old, and ſometimes longer. It is 
eaſy to conceive how much vigour their bodies 
muſt acquire from this ſimple, but wholeſome nou- 


| riſhment. The appetite we ſometimes obſerve in 
children for fleſh is altogether artificial. The pe- 
 culiar irritability of the ſyſtem in infaricy, forbids 


ſtimulating aliment of all kinds. Nature never 
calls for animal food till ſhe has provided the child 
with thoſe teeth which are neceſſary to divide it. 


1 thall not undertake to determine how far the 
| wholeſome quality of the mother's milk is increaſed 
by her refuſing the embraces of her babe; du- 
| * the time of e ſuck, 


II. The diet of he Indians i is of a mixed nature, 


being partly animal and partly vegetable; their 


animals are wild, and therefore cafy of digeſtion. 
As the Indians are naturally more diſpoſed to the 
indolent employment of fiſhing than hunting in 
ſummer, ſo we find them living more upon fiſh 
than land animals, in that ſeaſon of the year.- - 
Their vegetables conſiſt of roots and fruits, mild 
in themfelves or capable of being made ſo by the 


action of fire. Although the interior parts of our 
 Eopfipent abound with falt ſprings, yet I cannot 


find 
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find that the Indians uſed ſalt in their diet, till they 
were inſtru&ed to do ſo by the Europeans. The 
mall quantity of fixed alkali contained in the aſhes 
on which they roaſted their meat, could not add 
much to its ſtimulating quality. They preferve 
their meat from putrefaction, by cutting it into 
fmall pieces, and expoſing it in ſummer to the ſun, | 
and in winter to the froſt. In the one caſe its 
moiſture is diſſipated, and in the other ſo frozen, 
that it cannot undergo the putrefactive proceſs, In 
dreſſing their meat, they are careful to preſerve 
its juices. They generally prefer it in the form 

of foups. Hence we find, that among them the 

uſe of the ſpoon preceded that of the knife and 

fork. They take the fame pains to preſerve the 

juice of their meat when they roaſt it, by turning 
it often. The efficacy of this animal juice in dif- 


ſolving meat in the ſtomach, has not been equalled _ | 


by any of thoſe ſauces or liquors which mans 
m_ has mixed wi it Far 5 un, 


5 lane no fer: time for 8 5 
obey the gentle appetites of nature as often. as 
they are called by them. After whole days ſpent 
in the chaſe or in war, they often eommit thoſe 
enxceſſes in eating, to which long abſtinence can- 

| Not fail of prompting them. It is common to ſee 
Wen ſpend three or four hours in an their 

5 B "4 5 Banzer, | 


— 
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| hunger. This is occaſioned not more by the 
quantity they eat, than by the pains they take in 
| maſticating it. They carefully avoid drinking 
water in their marches, from an opinion that it 
1e their abiliry to bear fatigue. 


Im. we now come to ſpeak of thoſe cuſtoms 


which are peculiar to the ſexes. ; And, firſt, of 
_ thoſe which belong to the women. They are 
doomed by their huſbands to ſuch domeſtic labour 
as gives a firmneſs to their bodies, bordering upon 


the maſculine. Their menſes ſeldom begin to flow 


before they are eighteen or twenty years of age, 


and generally ceaſe before they are forty. They 


have them in ſmall quantities, but at regular in- 


tervals, - They ſeldom marry till they are about 
twenty. The conſtitution has now acquired a 


vigour, which enables it the better to ſupport the 


convulſions of child-bearing. This cuſtom like- 


_ wiſe guards againſt a premature old age. Doctor 


Bancroft aſcribes the haggard looks—the looſe 
hanging breaſts—and the prominent bellies of the 


Indian women at Guiana, entirely to their bear- 


ing children too early“. Where marriages are 
unfruitful (which is ſeldom the caſe) a ſeparation 
is obtained by means of an eaſy divorce; ſo that 


* Natural Hiſtory of Ons. 
they 
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they are unacquainted with the diſquietudes which 
ſometimes ariſe from barrenneſs. During preg- 
nancy, the women are exempted from the more 
laborious parts of their duty: hence miſcarriages 
rarely happen among them. Nature is their only 
midwife. Their labours are ſhort, and accompa- 
nied with little pain. Each woman is delivered 
in a private cabbin, without ſo much as one of 
her own ſex to attend her. After waſhing herſelf 
in cold water, ſhe returns in a few days to her 
uſual employments; ſo that ſhe knows nothing of 
thoſe accidents which proceed from the careleſſ- 
neſs or ill management of midwives; or- thoſe 
weakneſſes which ariſe from a month's confine- 
ment in a warm room. It is remarkable that there 
is hardly a period in the interval between the erup- 
tion and the ceaſing of the menſes, in which they 
are not pregnant or giving ſuck. This is the moſt 
natural ſtate of the conſtitution during that in- 
terval; and hence we often find it connected with 
the beſt ſtate of health, in the women n of civilized 
; nations. 33 bs , 1 


The cuſtoms peculiar to the Indian Men, con- 
ſiſt chiefly in thoſe employments which are neceſ- 
ſary to preſerve animal life, and to defend their 
nation. Theſe employments are hunting and war, 

enen 21 which is conducted in a manner that tends 


to 
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to call forth every fibre into exerciſe, and to en- 
ſure them the poſſeſſion of the utmoſt: poſſible 
health. In times of plenty and-peace, we ſee them 
ſometimes riſing from their beloved indolence, and 
making off its influence by the ſalutary exerciſes 
of dancing and ſwimming, The Indian men ſel- 
dom marry before they are thirty years of age: 
MF They no doubt derive conſiderable vigour from 
this cuſtom; for while they are ſecured by it from 
the enervating effects of the premature dalliance 
of love, they may enſure more certain fruitſulneſs 
10 to their wives, and entail more certain health upon 
| ll _ rheir children, Tacitus deſcribes the ſame cuſtom 
" among the Germans, and attributes to it the ſame 
bo good effects. Sera juvenum venus, eoque in- 
| * exhauſta. pubertas ; nec virgines»feſtinantur; | 
t eadem juventa, ſimilis proceritas,t pares valj- 
| 4 dique miſcentur; ac robora e e hes) 
70 referuntꝰ, ä 


. — 
— — — — 
4 - 


5 eee Indian men, it is deemed a mark of 
heroiſm to bear the moſt exquiſite pain without 


* Ceſar, in his hiſtory of the Gallic war, gives the ſame 

account of the ancient Germans. His words are Qui 

« diutiſſimi impuberes permanſerunt, maximam inter ſuos 

4 ferunt laudem: hoc ali ſtaturam, ali vires, nervaſque con- 
LY firmari putant.“ Lib. vi. xxi. 


complain - 
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complaining; ; upon this account they early inure 
. themſelves to burning part of their bodies with 
fire, or cutting them with ſharp inſtruments. - No 
young man can be admitted to the honours of man- 
hood or war, who has not acquitted himſelf well in 
theſe trials of patience and fortitude. It is eaſy to 
conceive how much this contributes to give a tone 
to the nervous ſyſtem, which renders it leſs ſub- 
jed to the occaſional cauſes of diſeaſes. 


IV. We come now to ſpeak of thoſe cuſtoms 
which are common to both ſexes: Theſe are 
PAINTING, and the uſe of the coLD BATH. The 
practice of anointing the body with oil is common 
to the ſavages of all countries; in warm climates 
it is ſaid to promote longevity, by checking ex- 
ceſſive perſpiration. The Indians generally uſe 
bear's greaſe mixed with a clay, which bears the 
greateſt reſemblance to the colour of their ſkins. 
This pigment ſerves to leſſen the ſenfibility of the 
extremities of the nerves; it moreover fortifies 
them againſt the action of thoſe exhalations, which 
we ſhall mention hereafter, as a conſiderable ſource 
of their diſeaſes. The coLD BATE like wiſe forti- 
fies the body, and renders it leſs ſubject to thoſe 
diſeaſes which ariſe from the extremes and viciſſi. 
tudes of heat and cold. We ſhall ſpeak hereafter : 
4 the Indian manner of uſing i it. 


—ͤ—ũ—ü— —— — 
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It is a practice among the Indians never to 
drink before dinner, when they work or travel. 
Experience teaches, that filling the ſtomach with 


cold water in the forenoon, weakens the appetite, 
and makes the ſyſtem. more e ſenſible of heat and. 


Pera 


The ſtate of ſociety among the Lan 6 
the influence of moſt of thoſe paſſions which diſ- 
order the body. The turbulent effects of anger 
are concealed in deep and laſting reſentments. 
Envy and ambition are excluded by their equality 


of power and property. Nor is it neceſſary that 
the perfections of the whole ſex ſhould be aſcribed 
to one, to induce them to marry. © The weak- 


<c-nefs of love ' (ſays Dr Adam Smith) which 


is ſo much indulged in ages of humanity and 


& politeneſs, is regarded among ſavages as the 
c moſt unpardonable effeminacy. A young man 


& would think himſelf diſgraced for ever, if he 
©& ſhewed-the leaſt preference of one woman above 


< another, or did not expreſs the moſt complete 
& indifference,” both about the time when, and 


e the perſon to whom, he was to be married“, 
Thus are' they exempted from thoſe violent -or 
laſting diſeaſes, which accompany the ſeveral 


* Theory of Moral Sentiments, 
- ſages 


1 
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ä . 


ages of ſuch paſſions in both ſexes among civi- 
lized nations. | 
It is eie that there are no deformed In- 
dians. Some have ſuſpected from this“ circum- 
ſtance, that they put their deformed children to 
death; but nature here acts the part of an unna- 
tural mother. The ſeverity of the Indian, 1 man- 
ners deſtroy them Ele 

From 2 dion of the cuſtoms of the Indians, 
we need not be ſurpriſed at the ſtatelineſs, regula- 
rity of features, and dignity of aſpect by jwhch 
they are characteriſed. Where we obſerve theſe 
among ourſelves, there is always a preſumption of 
their being accompanied with health, and a ſtrong 
conſtitution. The circulation of the blood is 
more languid in the Indians than in perſons who 
are in the conſtant exerciſe of the habits of civi- 
liſed life. Out of eight Indian men whoſe pulſes 
J once examined at the wriſts, I did not meet with 


one in whom the artery beat more than ſixty- 
four ſtrokes in a minute. 


* Since the ee of the 135 people with the Indi- 
ans, we find ſome of them deformed in their limbs. This de. 
formity, upon inquiry, appears to be produced by thoſe acci- 
dents, quarrels, &c. which have been introduced _ them 
by ſpirituous liquors, | 


The | 
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The marks of old age appear more early among 
Indian, than among civilized nations, 


_ Having finiſhed our inquiry into the phyſical 
cuſtoms of the Indians, we ſhall now proceed to 
n into their diſeaſes. 


A celebrated e af a has ares; 
that we could not tell by reaſoning 2 priori, that 
the body was mortal, ſo intimately woven with its 
texture are the principles of life. Lord Bacon 
deelares, that the only cauſe of death which is na- 
tural to man, is that from old age; and complains 
of the imperfection of phyſic, in not being able to 


guard the principle of life, until the whole f 


the oil that feeds it is conſumed. We cannot ad- 
mit of this propoſition. of our noble philoſopher. 
In the inventory of the grave in every country, 
we find more of the ſpoils of youth and manhood 
than of age. This muſt be attributed to moral as 
well as een cauſes. | . 
We need only recolle& the cuſtom: among the 
Indians, of fleeping in the open air in a variable 
climate the alternate action of heat and cold 
upon their bodies, to which the warmth of their 
cabins expoſes them their long marches—their 
exceſſiye exerciſe their intemperance in eating, 
9 5 to 
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to. which 9010 long faſting, and their public feaſts 
naturally prompt them; and, laſtly, the vicinity 
of their habitations to the banks of rivers, in or- 
der to diſcover the empire of diſeaſes among them 
in every ſtage of their lives. They have in vain 
attempted to elude the general laws of mortality, 

while their mode of life ſubjects them to theſe re- 

moſes but certain cauſes of diſeaſes. 


5 Mus what we know of the action of theſe 


potentiæ nocentes upon the human body, it will 


hardly be neceſſary to appeal to facts to determine 
that Fzvers conſtitute the only diſeaſes among 
the Indians. Theſe fevers are occaſioned by the 
ſenſible and infenfible qualities of the air. Thoſe 
which are produced by cold, are of the inflamma- 
tory kind, ſuch as pleuriſies, peripneumonies, and 
rheumatiſms. Thoſe which are produced by the 
inſenſible qualities of the air, or by putrid exhala- 
tions, are intermitting, remitting, and inflamma- 


tory, according as the exhalations are conbined 


with more or leſs heat or cold. The DyvSENTERX 
(which is an Indian diſeaſe) comes under the claſt 
of fevers. It appears to be the febris introverſa 
of Dr Sydenham. 


The Indians are ſubject to ANIMAL and VEGE- FT 
TABLE POISONS. The effects of theſe upon the 
0 body, 
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* 


body, are in ſome degree analogous to the exhala- 


tions we have mentioned. When they do not 


bring on ſudden death, they produce, according 


to their malignity, either an inflammatory or pu- 


4 trid n. 


8 


The sM AlL ox and the VENEREAL DISEASE 
were communicated to the Indians in North- 
America by the Europeans. Nor can I find that 
they were ever ſubject to the 8cURvy. Whether 
this was obviated by their method of preſerving 


their fleſh, or by their mixing it at all times with 


vegetables, I ſhall not undertake to determine. 
Dr Maclurg aſcribes to freſh meat an antiſeptic 
quality *. The peculiar cuſtoms and manners of 


life among the Indians, ſeem to have exempted 
them from theſe, as well as all other diſeaſes of 
the fluids. The leproſy, elephantiaſis, ſcurvy, and 


venereal diſeaſe, appear to be different modifica- 


— 


tions of the ſame primary diſorder. The ſame 
cauſes produce them in every age and country. y 
They are diverſified like plants by climate and 
nouriſhment. They all ſprung originally from a 


| moiſt atmoſphere and nnwholeſome diet; hence 


we read of their prevailing ſo much in the middle 
centuries, when the principal parts of Europe | 


* Experiments on the Bile, and, Reflections on the r 


Secretion. : _ 7 by 
4 „ NC. 
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were overfloyed with water, and the inhabitants 
lived entirely on fiſh, and à few unwholeſome 
vegetables. The abolition of the feudal ſyſtem 
in Europe, by introducing freedom, introduced 
at the ſame time agriculture ; which by multiply- 
ing the fruits of the earth, leſſened the confump- 
tion of animal food, and thus put a ſtop to theſe 
diſorders. The elephantiaſis i is almoſt unknown 
in Europe. The leproſy is confined chiefly to the 
low countries of Africa. The plica polonica once 
ſo common in Poland, is to be found only in 
books of medicine. The ſmall pox is no longer 
a fatal diſorder, when the body is prepared for 
its reception by a vegetable regimen. Even the 
plague itſelf is loſing its ſting. It is hardly dreaded 
at this time in Turkey; and its very exiſtence is 
preſerved there by the doctrine of fataliſm, which 
prevails among the inhabitants of that country. 
It may ſerve as a new and powerful motive againſt 
political flavery to, obſerve, that it is connected 
with thoſe diſeaſes which moſt! deform. and debaſe 
the human body. It may likewiſe: ſerve to en- 
hance the bleſſings of liberty, to trace its effects, 
in eradicating ſuch Joathidine” 8 deſtrustve 
diſorders * AE a 


* Ant in his Antiquities of Italy in a the middle ages, | 
| deſeribes che greateſt partof Europe as W N water. 
Vor. * is "mw | 
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I have heard of two or three caſes of the couT 
among the Indians, but it was only among thoſe 
who had learned the uſe of rum from the white 


The writings of the hiſtorians of thoſe ages are full of the phy- | 
ſical and political miſeries which-prevailed during thoſe cen- 
turies. The whole of the diſeaſes we have mentioned, raged 
at one time in all the countries of Europe. In the ninth 
century there were 19,000 hoſpitals ſor lepers only, in Chriſt- | 
endom. Lewis VIII. king of France, in the year 1227, be- 
queathed legacies- to 2000 leprous hoſpitals in his own king. 
dom. The ſame diet, and the ſame dampneſs of ſoil and air, 
produced the ſame effects in South- America. The venereal 
diſeaſe probably made its appearance at the fame time in 
South America and Naples. Precis de Vhiſtoire phyſique des 
tems, par M. Raymond. The leproſy and ſcurvy ſtill pre- 
vail in the northern parts of Europe, where the manner of 
living, among the inhabitants, ſtill bears ſome reſemblance to 
that which prevailed in the middle centuries. Pontopiddan's 
natural hiſtory of Norway. Between the years 100 and 1680, 
we read of the plague being epidemic fifty-two times through- | 
out all Europe. The ſituation of Europe i is well known du- -. 
ing the fourteenth century: every country was in arms; agri- | 
culture was neglected; nouriſhment of all kinds was ſcanty 
and unwholeſome ; no wonder, therefore, that we read of the 
plague being fourteen times epidemic in Europs during that 
period. In proportion as the nations of Europe have become 
civilized, and cultivated the earth, together with the arts. of 
peace, this diſorder has gradually mitigated. It prevailed 


only fix times in the ſixteenth, and five times in the ſeventeenth 


_ centuries. It made its laſt general appearance in the year. 
1680. It has occaſionally viſited ſeveral Cities in Europe with- 


in 


27 
-people: ' A queſtion naturally occurs here, and 
that is, why does not the gout appear more fre- 
quently among that elaſs of people, who conſume 
the greateſt quantity of rum among ourſelves? | 
To this I anſwer, that the effects of this liquor 
upon thoſe enfeebled people, are too ſadden and 
violent, to admit of their being thrown upon the 
extremities ; as we know them to be among the 
Indians. They appear only in viſceral obſtructi- 
ons, and a complicated train of chronic diſeaſes. 
Thus putrid miaſmata are ſometimes too ſtrong to 
bring on a tever, but produce inſtant debility and 
death. The gout is ſeldom heard of in Ruſſia, 
Denmark, or Poland. Is this occafioned by the 
vigour of conſtitution peculiar to the inhabitants of 
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in the laſt century, but has raged with much leſs violence than 
formerly. It is highly probable its very exiſtence would be 

deſtroyed, could the inhabitants of Turkey (where it is at 
all times endemic) be prevailed upon to uſe the ſame precau- 
tions to prevent its ſpreading, which have been found ſucceſs- 
ful in other parts of Europe. 'The Britiſh, and other foreign. 
ers, who reſide at Conſtantinople, eſcape the plague more by 
avoiding all intercourſe with perſons, houſes, clothes, &c. in- 
feed with the diſorder, than by any peculiarities in their 
diet or manners. That the uſe of wine alone does not preſerve 

chem from the infection, we learn from the hiſtory of the Ar- 
menians, whodrink large quantities of wine; and yet, from 

their belief in the doctrine of ecalifm,. es in the ſame pro- 
| PR as the Turks, 


£4 - | thoſe . 
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thoſe northern countries:? or is it cauſed by their 
exceſſive uſe of ſpirituous liquors, which produce 
the ſame chronic complaints among them, which 
we ſaid were common among the lower claſs. af 
people in this country? The ſimilarity of their 
diſeaſes makes the laſt of theſe ſuppoſitions the 
moſt probable. The effects of wine, like tyranny 
in a well formed government, are felt firſt in 
the extremities ; while ſpirits, like a bold invader, 
ſeize at once upon the vitals of the conſtitu- 
. tio, 


After much inquiry, I have not been able to 
find a ſingle inſtance of MADNEss, MELANCHOLY, | 
or FATUITY among the Indians; nor can I find 
any accounts of diſeaſes from wor Ms among them. 
Worms are common to moſt animals; they pro- 
duce diſeaſes only in weak, or increaſe them in 
ſtrong conſtitutions*. Hence they have no place 
in the nofological ſyſtems of phyſic. Nor does 
DENTITION' appear to be a diſorder among ba | 
Indians. The W ue: which the, ww 


Indian chidlren are not cpa; Senn worms. 1 i = 


common with the Indians, when a fever in their children i is js . | 
aſcribed by the white people to worms, (from their being 


diſcharged occaſionally i in their ſtools . to ſay, © the fever 5 5 55 
9 makes the worms come, and not the ener the fever 1 


ö ee, 
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children of healthy parents cut their teeth among 
civilized nations, gives us reaſon to conclude that 
the _ . never ſuffer from this quarter. 


The Indians appear morcover to be Nrangers to 
Uiſcaſes mn pains in the teeth. 


The DR RE of the Indians ſubject them 
ro many accidents; hence we ſometimes read of 
WOUNDS, FRACTURES, and LUXATIONS among 
them. 


Having thus pointed out the natural diſeaſes of 
the Indians, and ſhewn what diſorders are foreign 
to them, we. may venture to conclude, that x- 
VERS, OLD AGE, CASUALITIES and WAR, are the 
only natural outlets of human life. War is no- 
thing but a diſtemper; it is founded in the imper- 
fection of political bodies, juſt as fevers are found- 
ed on the weakneſs of the animal body.——Provi- 

dence in theſe diſeaſes ſeems to act like a mild le- 

giſlature which mitigates the ſeverity of death, by 
infljcting it in a manner rhe leaſt painful upon the 
1 9 and to the ro and the enen 


0 8 us now iu mne the REMEDIES of the 
BY "Indians, "Theſe, like their diſeaſes, are fimple, 
| | DD 3 3 e "09 
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and few in number. Among the firſt of them we 


ſhall mention the POWERS OF NATURE, Fevers, 
we ſaid formerly, conſtituted the chief of the dif. 
eaſes among the Indians; they are likewiſe, in the 
hands of nature, the principal inſtruments. to re- 


move the evils which threaten her diſſolution; but 


the event of theſe efforts of nature, no doubt, 
ſoon convinced the Indians of the danger of truſt- 
ing her in all caſes; and hence in the earlieſt ac- 
counts we have of their manners, we read of per- 
ſons who were intruſted with the office of phy- 
ſicians. 


It will be difficult to find out the exact order in 
which the Indian remedies were ſuggeſted by na- 


ture or diſcovered by art; nor will it be eaſy to 
arrange them in proper order. I ſhall however 


attempt. it, by Frdgcing 0p to NATVUBAL and 
ARTIFICIAL, 


'To the claſs of NATURAL REMEDIES belongs ; 
the Indian practice of abſtracting from their pa- 
tients all kinds of ſtimulating aliment. The com- 
pliance of the Indians with the dictates of nature, 
in the carly ſtage of a diſorder, no doubt, pre- 
yents in many caſes their being obliged to uſe any 


| other . They follow nature ſtill cloſer, in 


F allowing 
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allowing their patients to drink plentifully of cold 
water; this being the only "_ a Ne calls 
for in the fever, 


. is likewiſe a natural remedy. It was 
probably ſuggeſted by obſerving fevers to be ter- 
minated by it. I ſhall: not inquire how far theſe 
ſweats are eſſential to the criſis of a feyer. The 
Indian mode of procuring this evacuation is as 
follows: the patient is confined in a cloſe tent, or 
wigwam, over a hole in the earth, in which a red 
hot ſtone is placed; a quantity of water is thrown 
upon this ſtone, which inſtantly involves the pa- 
tient in a cloud of vapour and. ſweat; in this ſitu- 
ation he ruſhes out, and plunges himſelf into a ri- 
ver; from whence he retires to his bed. If the 
remedy has been uſed with ſucceſs, he riſes from 
his bed in-four and twenty hours, perfectly re- 
covered from his indiſpoſition. This remedy is 
uſed not only to cure fevers, but remove that un- 
et which ariſes from fatighe of * 

| A third RF remedy ako the Indians; is 
PURGING, The fruits of the earth, the fleſh of 
birds, and other animals feeding upon particular 
vegetables, and above all the ſpontaneous efforts 
of nature, early led the Indians to perceive the 
neceſſity and advantages of this evacuation. 

C4 Vous 
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__ Vows conſtitute their fourth natural remedy. 
They were probably, like the former, ſuggeſted 

by nature, and accident. The ipecacuanha is 
one of the many roots we SR" for this 
e Y | 21 | 1 


i een REURDIESs made uſe of by the 
Indians, are BLEEDING, cAusrics, and ASTRIN- 
GENT medicines. They confine bleeding entirely 
to the part affected. To know that opening a 
vein in the arm, or foot, would relieve a pain in 


the head or fide, ſuppoſes ſome knowledge of the 
animal economy, and therefore marks an advanced 5 


e in 8 Oy of medicine. 


[Sharp ny ne PEAS are as fra | . 
they « uſe to 1 a eee ec of blood. 


| a lus an account: af the kilns 08 1 
aw like a POTENTIAL caus ric, in obſtinate 
pains. It conſiſts of a piece of rotten wood called 
punk, which they place upon the, part affected, 
and afterwards ſet it on fire; the fire gradually 
conſumes aa wood, and its e bares a 1 in 

apo ficſh. | 


| The hb efforts of nature; in thoſe fevers 
which. are connected with a diarrhoea, or dyſen- 
try, 
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tery, gehe with thoſe Kiroridaighes to which 
their mode of life expoſed them, neceffarily led 
them ro'an early diſcovery of ſome As TRIN ENT 
VEGETABLES. I am uncertain wherher the In- 
dians rely upon aſtringent, or any other vegeta- 
bles, for the cure of the intermitting fever. This 
diſeaſe among them probably requires no other 
remedies than the cold bath, or cold air. Its 
greater obſtinacy, as well as frequency among 
_ ourſelves, muſt be ſought for in the greater fee- 
bleneſs of our conſtitutions ; and in that change 
Vhich our country has undergone, from meadows, 
mill-dams and the cutting down of woods; where- 
by morbid exhalations have been multiplied, and 
their paſſage rendered more free, ein ey 


Fe of pane: qo * 


This is a ey account of the remodice: of 4 | 
Indians. If they are ſimple, they are, like their 

eloquence, full of ſtrength; if they are few in 
number, they are accommodated, as their lan- 
guages are to hana enn to the e of their 
Ae 1 170 | | j 


We faid, e that this keidiatis- were fas 
jeck to ACCIDENTS, fuch as wounds, fractures, and 
the like. In theſe caſes, nature performs the of. 


} 
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ice of a ſurgeon. We may judge of her qualifi- 
cations for this office, by obſerving the marks of 
wounds and fractures, which are ſometimes diſ- 
covered on wild animals. But further, what is the 
practice of our modern ſurgeons in theſe caſes? 
Is it not to lay aſide plaſters and ointments, and 
truſt the whole to nature? Thoſe ulcers which re- 
duire the aſſiſtance of mercury, bark, and a par- 
ticular regimen are unknown to the Indians. 


The HEMORRAGES, which ſometimes follow 
their wounds, aye reſtrained by plunging them- 
ſelves into cold water, and thereby producing 2 
. conſtrition upon the bleeding veſſels. 


Their practice of attempting to recover DROWN+ 
ED PEOPLE, is irrational and unſucceſsful. It con- 
ſiſts in ſuſpending the patient by the heels, in or- 
der that the water may flow from his mouth. 
This practice is founded on a belief that the pa- 
tient dies from ſwallowing an exceſſive quantity 
of water. But modern obſervation teaches us that 
drowned people die from another cauſe. This 
diſcovery has ſuggeſted a method of cure, directly 
oppoſite to that in uſe among the Indians; and has 
ſbewn us that the practice oh nn by the | 
heels 1 18 burtful, W 
| 1 ao 
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4 3 not ot fad that the Indians ever ſuffer i in their 
limbs from the action of COLD upon them. Their 
mokaſons e, by allowing. their feet to move freely, 
and thereby promoting the circulation of the 


blood, defend their lower extremities in the day- 


time, and their practice: of ſleeping with their feet 
near a fire, defends them from the morbid effects 
of cold at night. In thoſe caſes where the motion 


of their feet in their mokaſons is not ſufficient to 


„ „ 


keep them warm, they break the ice, and reſtore 


their warmth by expoſing them for a ſhort time. 


to the ſtimulus of cold WANs: 


We have hnnd 3 of their ſpecific antidotes 
to the VENEREAL DISEASE. .; In the accounts of 
theſe antiyenereal medicines, . ſome abatement 
ſhould be made for that love of the marvellous, 
and of noyelty, which are apt to, creep into the. 
writings of travellers and phyſicians. How many 
medicines. which were once thought infallible in 
this diſorder, are now rejected from the materia 
medica! I have found upon e that the In- 


4 Indian ſhoes, 


7 It was remarked in Canada, in the winter of ls year 
I 7 59, during the war before laſt, that none of thoſe ſoldiers 
who wore mokaſons were froſt-bitten, while few of thoſe 
Eſcaped that were much expoſed to the cold who wore ſhoes. 


dans 


2 
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dians always affiſt their medicines in this diſeaſe, 
by a regimen which promotes perſpiration. Should 
we allow that merenry acts as a ſpecific in deſtroy- | 

iug this diforder, it does not follow that it is proof i 
againſt the efficacy of medicines: which act more 
e gee A * the body. e 


0 L N 


There einher be a 1 mark of this imper- | 


fe ſtare of knowledge in medicine among the In- | 
1 than their method of treating the sMALL- 


We are told that they plunge themſelves 
in See water in the beginning of the diſorder, and 
that! it 1 g fatal to inen 


Travelers peak in high terms ; of t the indian 
AN TIDOo TES to POISONS. We muſt remember, 
that many things have been thought poiſonous, 
Which later experience hath proved to poſſeſs no 


— 


unwholeſome quality. Moreover, the uncertainty 
and variety in the operation of poiſons, renders it 
extremely difficult to fix the certainty of the anti- 


6 — 


I cannot help ſuſpecting the antivenereal qualities of the 


| lobelia, ceanothus and ranunculus, ſpoken of by Mr Kalm, in 
the memoirs of the-Swediſh academy. Mr Hand informed 


me, that the Indians rely chiefly upon a plentiful uſe of the 


decoctions of the pine-trees, againſt the venereal diſeaſe. H e = 
added moreover, that he Hog often rg; ve this diſeaſe pros 


e | 
$71; . Adotes 
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dotes to chem. How many ſpecifics have derived 

their credit for preventing the hydrophobia, from 
perſons being wounded by animals, who were not 
in a ſituation to produce that diſorder! If we may 
judge of all the Indian antidotes to poiſons, by 
thoſe which Eave fallen into our hands, we have 
little reaſon to aſcribe pts them in . N 
n T0000 ͤ ⁵⁵⁰ D 


4 hw: heard of their A; le a re- 
Warkable cures upon STIFF joiN rs, by an infuſion 
of certain herbs in water. The mixture of ſeveral 
herbs together in this infuſion calls in queſtion the 
ſpecific efficacy of each of them. I cannot help 
attributing the whole ſucceſs of this remedy to the 
great heat of the water in which the herbs were 
boiled, and to its being applied for a long time to 
the part affected. We find the ſame medicine to 
vary frequently in its ſucceſs, according to its 
ſtrength, or to the continuance. of -its application. 
De Haen attributes the good effects of electricity, 
entirely to its being uſed for ſeveral months. 


I have met with one caſe upon record of their 
aiding nature in PARTURITION. Captain Carver 
gives us an account of an Indian woman in a diff 
cult labour, being ſuddenly delivered in conſe- 
— of a e convulſion induced upon her 

| 1 item, 


* 
by * 2 
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ſyſtem, by ſtopping, for a ſhort time, her yours 
oo 8 ww as to iu mer may RE: 
vo We are CG ai whh Ib SF las N 
dian remedies for the pROPSN, EPILEPSY, COLIC, 


GRAVEL and or. If, with all the advantages 


which modern phyſicians derive from their know: 
ledge in ANATOMY, CHEMISTRY, BOTANY and 
PHILOSOPHY ; if, with the benefit of diſcoveries 
communicated from abroad, as well as handed 
down from our anceſtors, by more certain me- 
thods than tradition, we are ſtill ignorant of cer. 
tain remedies for theſe diſeaſes; what can we ex- 


pect from the Indians, who are not only deprived 


of theſe advantages, but want our chief motive, 
the ſenſe of the pain and danger of thoſe difordery 
to prompt them to ſeek for ſuch remedies to re. 
lieve them? There cannot be à ſtronger proof 
of their ignorance of proper remedies for new or 


difficult diſeaſes, than their having recourſe to en- 


chantment. But to be more particular; I have 
taken pains to inquire into the ſueceſs of ſome of 
theſe Indian ſpecifics, and have never heard of 


one well atteſted caſe of their efficacy. 1 believe 
they derive all their credit from our being igno- 


rant of their compoſition. The influence of ſe- 
crecy is well known in eſtabliſhing the credit of 


A medicine. The ſal 5 was an infallible 


gi | medicine 
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medicine for the intermitting fever, while the ma- 

nufactory of it was confined to an apothecary at 
Rochelle; but it loſt its virtues as ſoon as it was 
found to be compoſed of the acid of tartar and 
the foſſil alkali. Dr Ward's famous pill and drop 
ceaſed to do wonders in ſcrophulous caſes as ſoon 
as he eee to the world his receipts woe a 
making them. 


I foreſee e to what has been ſaid con- 
cerning the remedies of the Indians, drawn from 
that knowledge which experience gives to a mind 
intent upon one ſubject. We have heard much 
of the perfection of their ſenſes of ſeeing and hear- 
ing. An Indian, we are told, will diſcover not 
only a particular tribe of Indians by their foot- 
ſteps, but the diſtance of time in which they were 
made. In thoſe branches of knowledge which 
relate to hunting and war, the Indians have ac- * 
quired a degree of perfection that has not been 
equalled by civilized nations. But we muſt re- 
member, that' medicine among them does not en- 
joy the like advantages with the arts of war and 
hunting, of being the chief object of their atten- 
tion. The phyſician and the warrior are united 
in one character; to render him as able in the for- 
mer as he is in the latter profeſſion, would require 
5 an 
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an entire abſtraction from every other nfloy⸗ 
ment, and a familiarity with external objects, 
which are ne with the wandering life of 
manga EF Rees LT ee ue OOO N 


Thus * we finiſhed « our inquiry. ico the dit. 
eaſes and remedies of the Indians in North-Ame- 
rica. We come now to inquire into the diſcaſcs 
and remedies of civilized nations. 


ee differ in 1 e of civilization, 
We ſhall ſele& one for the ſubje& of our enquiries 
which is moſt familiar to us; I mean the Britiſh 
nation. Here we behold ſubordination and claſſes 
of mankind eſtabliſhed by government, commerce, 
manufactures, and certain cuſtoms common to 
moſt of the civilized nations of Europe. We 
ſhall trace the origin of their diſcaſes through their 
cuſtoms in the ſame manner as we did thoſe of | 
mo Tang: TOA 1 ODS 


1. Ir will be fafficient to name the * at 
heat, the i improper aliment, the tight drefles, and 
the premature ſtudies children are expoſed. to, in 
order to ſhew the ample ſcope for diſeaſes, which 
is added to the original defect of ſtamina ea de- 
rive from r anceſtors. 

I 


* 
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th Civilization tifes in ith demands pom this 
health of women. Their faſhisrs 3 their dfefs ud 
diet; their eager pürſuits and ardent &joytnetit 6f 
pleafure j their indolence and undue cyatuations 
in pregnaney; their cofdials, hot regimen and - 
_ Hegle@ or uſt of art, in cild-bitrki are val fo 2 7 
OW 125 diſciſes. 55 


aan would gain be filent, watts 1 
ph calls upon us to mention the effefts of inte- 
ed marriages, and of diſappointments i in love, _ 
increaſed by that concealment which the tyranfiy Nl 
of cuſtom has impofed upon the ſex*®, Each of 
| theſe exaggerates the natural, and increaſes the 
ritiner of artificial dileaſes among Women. 


mn: The Kſeaſes introduced by civilization is | 
rend thendſelyes ere erery claſs and ban 


1 ite dulden ate mbit ind; and fol g-lived 
than fingle women. The regiſters, examined by Mr Mu- 
ret, confirm this obſervation ; and ſhow particularly, that 

4 of equal numbers of ſingle and married women between 

te fifteen and twenty-five years of age, more of the former 

«* died than of the latter, in the proportion « of two to one: 

6 the conſequences therefore, of following nature muſt be 

« favourable to health among the female ſex.” Supple- 

ment to Price's @bſeryations on Reverſionary * 


e | 8 
A Vor. I. | D | among 
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among men. How fatal are the effects of idleneſs 
and intemperance among the rich, and of hard la- 
bour and penury among the poor! What pallid | 
looks are contracted by. the votaries of ſcience 
from hanging over the ſickly taper!” How 
many diſeaſes are entailed upon manufacturers, by - 
the materials in which they work, and the poſture 
of their bodies! What monkiſf diſeaſes do we 
obſerve from monkiſh continence and monkiſh 
vices! We paſs. over the. increaſe of accidents 
from building, failing, riding, and the like. War, 
as if too flow in deſtroying the human ſpecies, 
calls in a train of diſeaſes peculiar to civilized na- 
tions. What havock have the corruption and 
monopoly of proviſions, a damp ſoil, and an un- 
wholeſome ſky, made, in a few days, in an army ! 
The atchievements of Britiſh valour at the Ha- 
- vannah, in the laſt war, were obtained at the ex- 


pence, of 9,000 men, 7,000. of whom periſhed 
with the Welt India | fever“. Even our modern 


* The modern writers upon the diſeaſes of armies, WON 
der that the Greek and Roman phyſicians have left us 
nothing upon that ſubjet; But may not moſt of the diſ- 
eaſes of armies be produced by the different manner in 
which wars are carried on by the modern nations? The 
diſcoveries in geography, by extending the field of war, 
expoſe ſoldiers to many diſeaſes from long voyages, and 
2 ſadden change of climate z which were unknown. to the 


armies 


1 
; y 
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diſcoveries in geography, by extending the empire 
of commerce, have likewiſe extended the empire 
of diſeaſes. What deſolation have the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies made of Britiſh ſubjects! It has 
been found upon a nice calculation, that only ten 
of an hundred Europeans, live above ſeven years 
after they arrive in the iſland of Jamaica. 


IV. It would take up too much of our time to 
point out all the cuſtoms both phy/ical and moral, 
which influence diſeaſes among both ſexes, The 
former have engendered the ſeeds of diſeaſes in 
the human body itſelf : hence the origin of ca- 
tarrhs, jail and miliary fevers, with a long train 
'of contagious diſorders, which compoſe ſo great 
a part of our books of medicine. The latter like- 
wiſe have a large ſhare in producing diſeaſes. I 
am not one of thoſe modern philoſophers, who 
derive the vices of mankind from the influence of 
civilization; but I am ſafe in aſſerting, that their 
number and malignity increaſe with the refine- 
ments of poliſhed, life. To prove this, we need 
only ſurvey a ſcene too familiar to affect us: it is 


armies of former ages. Moreover, the form of the wea- 
pons, and the variety in the military exerciſes of the Gre- 
cian and Roman armies, gave a vigour to the conſtitution, 
which can never be acquired by the uſe of 1 muſkets and 
artillery. - | e 
„ 5 VV—ÿ = uh OTE 
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| #'bedlam;; which injuſtice, Khomanky, OY 


pride, vey and mart have filled with in- 
habirates, 5 


Tbus lane we windy HOW ont the "FO 
Which influence the diſeaſes of civilized nations. 
It remains now that we take notice of their dif- 
caſes. Without naming che many new fevers, 
fluxes, hemorrhages, ſwellings from water, wind, 
feſh, fat, pus and blood; foulneſſes on the ſkin 
from cancers, leproſy, yawes, poxes, and itch; 
and laſtly, the gout, the hyſteria, and the hypo- 
condriaſis, in all their variety of known and ut- 
known ſhapes ; I ſhall ſam up all that is neceſſary 
upon this ſubject, by adding, that the number of 
diſeaſes which belong to civilized nations, accord- 
ing to Doctor Cullen's noſology, amounts tb 


1387; the fingle claſs of nervous diſeaſes 8 
612 of, this number. * c 


/ Before we proceed to ſpeak of the remedies of. 
civilized nations, we ſhall examine into the abi- 
lities of NATURE in curing their diſeaſes, We | 
found her aQive and ſucceſsful in curing the dif- 
eaſes of the Indians. Is her ſtrength, wifdom, or 
benignity, equal to the increaſe of thoſe dangers 
which threaten her diſſolution among civilized na- 
tions? In order to anſwer this queſtion, it will 


be 
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bs pecefſary to 8 the eg a the term 
nature, i 


1 By . the prefent caſe, I underſtand 
nothing but phy/ical zeceffity. This ar once ex- 
cludes every thing like intelligence from her ope- 
rations : theſe are all performed in obedience to 
the fame laws which govern vegetation in plants 
and the inteſtine motĩons of fofſils, They are as 
truly mechanical-as the laws of gravitation, elec- 
tricity or magnetiſm, A ſhip when laid on her 
broadfide by a wave, or a ſudden blaſt of wind, 
riſes: by the fimple laws of hey mechaniſm ; but 
ſuppoſe this ſhip. to be attaeked by fire, or à wa- 
tor ſpom, we are not to call in queſtion the f&jll 
of the ſhip-builder, if ſhe be conſumed by the one, 
or ſunk by the other. In like manrkr, the Author 
of nature hath furniſhed the body with powers to 
preſerve itſelf from its natural enemies; but when 
it is attacked by thoſe civil foes which are bred 
| by the peculiar-cuſtoms of civilization, it reſem- 
bles a company of Indians, armed with bows and 


arrows, againſt the complicated and deadly ma- 


chinery of fire-arms. To place this ſubject in a pro- 
per light, we ſhall deliver a hiſtory of the opera- 
tions af nature in a few of the difeaſes of civilized 

nations. 


D 5 -5Y There 
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E There are ok in which nature is ſtill ſuc- 
_ ceſsful in Ns diſeaſes. 8 ay 
In fevers ſhe nil deprives us of our appetite for 
animal food, and imparts to us a deſire for cool 
air and cold water. „ e 


I e ſhe produces a faintneſs, which 
occaſions a coagulum in the open veſlels ; ſo that 


the Huber n of blood an them is ob- 
ſtructed. N 


In wounds of the fleſh and bones ſhe diſcharges 
foreign matter by exciting an inflammation, and 
ſapplies the waſte of both with new fleſh and f 


bone. £ 1 
II. There are caſes b the efforts bf nature. 


are too feeble to do ſervice, as in putrid and ner 
vous fevers. 5 


III. There are caſes where the efforts of nature 
are over proportioned to the ſtrength of the diſ- 
eaſe, as in the cholera morbus and dyſentery. 


IV. There are caſes where nature is idle, as in 
the atonic ſtages of the gout, the e the epi- 


ad 
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10. the mania, the venereal Aren the apo. 


plexys and the tetanus *. 


V. There are eaſes in which nature does miſ- 
chief. She waſtes herſelf with an unneceſſary 
fever, in a dropſy and conſumption. - She throws 
a plethora upon the brain and lungs in the apo- 


plexy and peripneumonia notha. She ends a 


pleuriſy and peripneumony in a vomica, or em- 
pyema. She creates an unnatural appetite for 


food in the hypochondriac diſorder. And laſtly, 


ſhe drives the melancholy patient to ſolitude, 


where, by brooding over the ſubject of his in- 


Ow he men his diſeaſe- 


we are accuſtomed ro to 48 of the a kind; . 


neſs of nature in alarming us with rain to ane 


us to ſeek for: a indy But, 


VI. There are. 5 in which he refuſes. to 


ſend this harbinger of the evils which threaten : 


her, as in the aneuriſm, ſcirrhus, and ain in the 


bladder. 


vIl. There are "a 3 1 pain is not . 


proportioned to the danger, as in the tetanus, 


eee and 1 of W head. And, 


94 


1 Hoſfman de r medicarum ar ſea. XV. 
Ds : VIII. 


— 
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VIII. There are caſes where the pain is over- 


proportioned to the danger, a8 in the n 
pad tooth-ach. 


This is 2 3 account "of . 8 af na- 
ture, in the diſeaſes of civilized nations. A la- 
natie might as well plead againſt the ſequaſtration 
ol his eſtate, becauſe he once enjoyed the full ex · 

_ exciſe of his reaſan, or becauſe, he ſtill had lucid 
intervals, as nature be exempted from the charges 
Ve have ee againſt her. 


But chin fabje& will receive a from sen · 
adering the EME DIES of civilized nations. All 
the products of the vegetable, foſſil, and animal 
kingdoms, tortured by heat and mixture into an 
almoſt infinite variety of forms; bleeding, cup- 
ping, artificial drains by ſetons, iſſues, and bliſters; 
exerciſe, active and paſſive; voyages and journies; 
baths, warm and cold; waters ſaline, atrial. and 
mineral; food by weight and meaſure; the ropal 
touch; enchantment; miracles; in 3 word, the 
combined diſcoveries of natural hiſtory and phjle-. 
L ſophy, united into a ſyſtem of materia medica, all 
ſhow, that although phyſicians are in ſpeculation 
the ſervants, yet in practice they are the maſters 
"of nature. The whole of their remedies ſeem con- 
trived on purpoſe to arouſe, afſiſt, reſtrain, and 
controul her operations. 


This. 
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Shun are ſame truths like certain _— 


which require ſtrong heads to bear them, I feel 


myſelf protected from the prejudices of vulgar 
minds, when I reflect that I am delivering theſe 
en in a en of geen e 


Let us now . 2 COMPARATIVE VIEW. of te 


— and remedies of the Indians with thoſe of 
civilized nations. We ſhall begin with their 


diſcaſes. 


In our account of the difeafes of the Indians we 


beheld death executing his commiſſion, it is true; 
but then his dart was hid in a mantle, under which 
he concealed his ſhape. But among civilized na- 
tions we behold him multiplying his weapons 1n 
Proportion to the number of organs and functions 


in the body; and pointing cach of them in fuch a 


manner, as to render his neee more terrible 


than nm e DIAPER N 


We bud Sina 4 form: cat the 
chief diſeafes of the Indians. - According to Doc- 


tor Sydenham*s computation, above 66,000 out 
of 100,000 died of fevers in London about 100 


years ago; but fevers now conſtitute but a little 
more than one-tenth part of the. diſeaſes of that 


city. Out of 21,780 perſons who died in London 
between 


— 
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between December 1 770 and December 1771, 
only 2273 died of ſimple fevers. -I have more 


than once heard Doctor Huck complain, that he 
could find no marks of epidemic fevers in London 


as deſcribed by Dr Sydenham. London has un- 
dergone a revolution in its manners and cuſtoms 


ſince Doctor Sydenham's time. New diſeaſes, the 


offspring of luxury, have ſupplanted fevers; and 
the few that are left, are ſo complicated with other 
diſeaſes that their connection can no longer be 
diſcovered with an epidemic conſtitution of the 
year. The pleuriſy and peripneumony thoſe in- 
flammatory fevers of ſtrong conſtitutions, are now 
loſt in catarrhs, or colds; which inſtead of chal- 
lenging the powers of nature or art to a fair 
combat, inſenſibly undermine the canſtitution, 
and bring on an incurable conſumption. Out 
of 22,434 who died in London between De- 
cember 1769, and the fame month in 1770, 


4594 periſhed with that Britiſb diſorder. Our 


countryman, Doctor Maclurg, has ventured to 
foretel that the gout will be loſt in a few years, 


in a train of hypocondriac, hyſteric and bilious 


diſorders. In like manner, may we not look for a 

ſcaſon when fevers, the natural diſeaſes oft he hu- 
man body, will be loſt in an inundation of artificial 
diſeaſes, brought on * the modiſh ne, of 


en 4 
It 
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win may not be improper to compare the PROG- 
Nos1s of the Indians, in diſcaſes, with that of 
civilized nations, before we take a comparative HM 
f view of their d FF en nr COL "oh 


The Indians are ſaid to be ſucceſsful in pre- 
e the events of diſeaſes; While diſeaſes are 
ſimple, the marks which diſtinguiſh them, or cha- 

racterize their ſeveral ſtages, are generally uni- 
form and obvious to the moſt indifferent obſerver. 
Theſe marks afford ſo much certainty, that the In- 
-dians ſometimes kill their phyſicians for a falſe 
_ prognoſis, charging the death of the patient to 
their careleſſneſs, or ignorance. They eſtimate 
the danger of their patients by the degrees of 
appetite 3 while an Indian is able to cat, he is 
looked upon as free from danger. But when we 
conſider the number and variety in the ſigns of 
diſeaſes, among civilized nations, together with the 
ſhortneſs of life, the fallacy of memory, and the 
uncertainty. of obſervation, where ſhall we find a 
phyſician willing to riſk his reputation, much leſs 
his life, upon rhe prediction of the event of our 
acute diſeaſes? We can derive no advantage from 
the ſimple ſign, by which the Indians eſtimate | 
the danger of their patients; for we daily ſee a 2 
want of appetite for food in diſeaſes which are at- 
tended with no dan ger; and we ſometimes obſerve 


an 
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© an unuſyal degree of chis appetite to precede the 


 agonies of death. I honour the name of Hip- 
POCRATES: But forgive me ye votaries of anti- 
quity, if I attempt to pluck a te grey hairs from 
his venerable head. I was once an idolater at his 
altar, nor did I turn apoſtate from his warſkip, till 
I was taught, that not a tenth part of his Prog- 
noſtics correſpanded with modern experience, or 
obſervation. The pulſe *, urine, and fweats, from 


Which the principle ſigns. of life and deach have 


been taken, are ſo variable in moſt of the acute 
diſcaſes of civilized nations, that the wiſeſt phy- 
ſicians have in ſome meaſure excluded the prog- 
noſis from being a Par of thejr probes. 1 


Iam 3 inſeuſibſy led to 1 an Pi i for 
the inftability of the theoxies and praftiee of = 
phyſic. The theory of phyſie is founded upon 
the laws of the animal economy. Theſe (unlike 
Doctor Cullen uſed to inform his pupils, that after forty 
years experience, he could find no relation between his own 
_ obſeryations on the pulſe, and thoſe made by Doctor Solano. 
The climate and cuſtoms of the people in Spaifi being ſo diffe- 
rent from the climate and cuſtoms of the preſent inhabitants of 
Britain, may account for the diverſity of their obſervations. 


Doctor Heberden's remarks upon the pulſe, in the ſeeond vo- 


lame of the Medical Franſactions, are calculated to ſhow how 
little the ifſue of diſeaſes can be learned from it. 


* 


e e 


* 
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_ the laws of the mind, of the common laws „% 
matter) do not appear at once, but are gradually 
brought to light by the phænomena of diſeaſes. - 
The ſucceſs of nature in eurifg the ſimple diſeaſes 
of Saxony, laid the foundation for the AniMa- | 
Mebica of Doctor STAHL. The endemics of 
Holland“ led Doctor BotttAave to ſeek for the 
cauſes of all diſeaſes in the rLUiDs. And the uni- 
verſal prevalence of the diſeaſe of the NERVES, in 
Great Britain, led Doctor CulLENH to diſcover 
their peculiar laws, and to found a ſyſtem upon 
them; a ſyſtem, which will probably laſt till 
ſome new diſeaſes are let looſe upon the human 


ſperies, which ſhall unfold other laws of the animal 
economy. | | | Ts 


_— 


It is in conſequence of this fluctuation in the 
principles and practice of phyſic, being ſo neceſ- 
ſarily connected with the changes in the cuſtoms 


* ct "The ſcurvy is very frequent in Holland; and draws its 
origin partly from their ſtrong food, ſea-fiſh, and ſmoaked 
fleſh, and partly from their denſe and moiſt air, together with 
their bad water.” Hoffman on Endemical Diſtempers. 


“We are now in North-Holland ; and I have never ſeen, 
among ſo few people, ſo many infected with the leproſy as 
here. They ſay the reaſon is, becauſe they eat ſo much fiſh.” D“ 
Howell's Familiar Letters. ä 


of 
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of Size nations, that old and young phyſicians 

ſo often diſagree in their opinions and Practices. 
And it is by attending to the conſtant changes in 
theſe cull oms of civilized nations, that thoſe phy- 
ſicians have generally become the moſt eminent, 
who have ſooneſt emancipated themſelves from the 
tyranny of the ſchools of phyſic; and having occa-- 
ſionally accommodated their principles and practice 
to the changes in difeaſes *. This variety in 
diſcaſes, which is produced by the changes i in the 
cuſtoms of civilized nations, will enable us to 
account for many of the contradictions which 

are to be found in authors of equal candour and 

abilities, who have written upon the materia. 
medica. 


We may learn from theſe obſervations, the great impro- 
priety of thoſe Egyptians laws which oblige phyſicians to 
adopt, in all caſes, the preſcriptions which had been collected, 
and approved of, by the phyſicians of former ages. Every 
change in the cuſtoms of civilized nations, produces a change 
in their diſeaſes, which cal'sfor a change in their remedies, 
What havoc would plentiful bleeding, purging, and ſmall 
beer, formerly uſed with ſo much ſucceſs by Dr Sydenham in 
the cure of fevers, now make upon the enfeebled citizens of 


London ! The fevers of the ſame, and of more ſouthern lati. 


titudes, ſtill admit of ſuch antiphlogiſtic remedies. In the 
room of theſe, bark, wine, and other cordial medicines, are 
preſcribed m London in almoſt every Tg of fever. 


5 | ; | e 
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In "OE a comparative view of the REMEDIES 
of the Indians, with thoſe. of civilized nations, we 


ſhall remark, that the want of ſucceſs i in a me- 


dicine1 is occaſioned by one of the ee cauſes, 


Firſt, our ignorance af ths diſorder: Secontly, 
an ignorance of a ſuitable remedy. Thirdly, a 
want of eſicacy l. in the remedy. | 55 


Conſidering the riolenee of che diſeaſes of the | 
Indians, it is probable their want of ſucceſs is al- 
ways occaſioned by a want of efficacy in their me- 
dieines. But the caſe is very different among 
the civilized nations. Diſſections daily convince 
us of, our ignorance of the ſeats of diſeaſes, and 
cauſe us to bluſh at our preſcriptions. What cer- 
tain or equal remedies have we found for the gout, 
the epilepſy, apoplexy, palſy, dropſy of the brain, 
cancer and conſumption ? How often are we dif- 5 
appointed i in our expectation from the moſt certain 
and powerful of our remedies, by the negligence _ 
or obſtinacy of our patients! What miſchief have - 
we done under the belief of falſe facts (if I may 5 
be allowed the expreſſion) and falſe theories! We 
have aſſiſted in multiplying diſeaſes —We have 
done more we have increaſed I their mortality. ? 


But 


_ — 
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I Hall not pauſe to beg pardon of the faculty; for 
dcknewledgigng in this public mahner thæ Wedlenteffes 
dr our profeſſioh. I m purſuing truth; d while ! 
en keep my eye fixed upon thy guide; 1 am indif. 
| 5 whither La ang led, PIO, ſhe 1 is hg e 


8 Sit finer; the Indra fitbekits to His dises : 
without one fearful emofion from his dbubtfulneR 

of its event; and at laſt meets his fate without an 

anxious with for fururity ; except it is of being 
adulte to an equal ſky, xe" 9255 


= His raft dog ſhall bear him company „ 


But among civilized 1 5 ns, che mluktee of a 
falſe religion in good, and of a true religion in bad 
men, has converted even the feat of death into 4 | 
diſeaſe. It is this original diſtemper of the imagi⸗ | 

nation which renders the rh moſt Fatal, upon | 
his firſt appearance it in a country. 


Under all theſe Sat in che ſtate of me- 
dicine, among civilized nations, do more in pro- 


portion die of the diſcafes peculiar to them, than 


of fevers, caſualties and old age, among the In- 
dians? If we take our account from the city of 
London, we ſhall find this to be the caſe. Near 
2 twentieth part of its inhabitants periſh one year 
A . with 5 


die in a ſmaller pro 


— 


Uebe ſapply this yearly waſte. If we judge 

from the bills of mortality, the city of London 
contains fewer inhabitants, by ſeveral thouſands, 
than it did forty years ago. It appears from this 
fact, and many others of a like nature, which 


t be. adduced, chat although, the difficulty. of 
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Nor does the natural 1 of 


ſupporting children, together with ſome peculiar 


cuſtoms. of the Indians, which we mentioned, 
limit their number, yet they multiply faſter, and 
ortion than civilized nations, 
under the circumſtances we have deſcribed. The 
Indians, we, are told, were numerous in this coun« 
try before the Europeans ſettled among them. 
Travellers agree likewiſe in deſcribing numbers of 
both ſexes who exhibited all the marks of extreme 
old age. It is remarkable that ae ſeldom impairs 
the faculties of their minds. 5 


25 


* 


The 8 3 to 3 Indian wi 
who have mingled with the white people, 1 muſt be 
aſcribed to the extenſive miſchief of ſpirituous 
liquors. When theſe. have not acted, they have 
ſuffered from having accommodated Wan too 


| ſuddenly to the European diet, drefs, and mantiers. 


It does not become us to pry too much into fü- 
turity ; but if we may judge from the fate of the 


original ao Hispaniola, Jamaica, and the 


Fro 
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provinces on the” continent, we may entre * 
foretell, that, in proportion as the White people 
multiply, the Indians will diminiſh; fo that in a ; 
few centuries in wal | ONO be” en extie- ; 
OT. 1 ee 1. 


> ; A : 2 
D 


g | 4 14 + * nnn 1 2 
12 1 4 * * 1 9 


It may be _ Fs ase among be lobe, 
like inſenſibility to cold and hunger, is propor- 
tioned to their need of it; and that rhe leſs degrees, 
or entire want of health, are no e to et \ 
Ge wen * n te. 1 labx 


; 2 2 | Ret BUY * 
E 3 ; Mid... * LS +2 


Tochbeistt this penn we e ſhall firſt ming | 
to the effects of a ſingle· diſtemper in thoſe people 
who are the principle wheels in the machine of 
civil ſociety. Juſtice has ſtopt irs current, vid o- 
18 have been loſt, als have wee He as 


| Nee ee 
3 * Even the 1 55 CHRISTIAN om few 
| able to puta Hop. to the mortality n ene the” In- 


e 


Mather, i in a letter to > Sir William Aſkurt, printed, i in Boſton - 
in the year 1795, ſays « That about five years before, there 
were about thirty Indian congregations in the ſouthern parts 
of the province of Maſſachuſetts- Bay. The ſame author, in 

bis hiſtory of New-Etigland; fays, I: That in the- iſlands of 
Nantucket and. Martha's Vineyard, there were 3000 adult In- 
dians, 1600 of whom profeſſed the Chriſtian religion.” At 
preſent there is but one Indian congregation in tne whole 


Malachulſetts province.. 


* . N 


3 
- 


embaſſies 4 delayed, by this 3 a ors in theſe 
departments of government being ſudddenly laid uß 

10 a fir of the gout. How many offences are daily 
| irted againſt the rules of good breeding, by 
the tedious hiſtories of our diſorders, which com- 
poſe ſo great a part of modern converſation ! What 


2 ſums of money have been laviſhed in foreign coun- 


tries in purſuit of health“! Families have been 
ruined by che unavoidable expences of medicines 
and watering:places. In a word, the ſwarms of 
beggars which infeſt ſo many of the European : 
countries, urge their petitions for charity chiefly 
by arguments derived from real or counterfeit 
_ diſeaſes, which 855 uy Se oy eee 0 

in 1 


But may not  rilization, while i it 5 bs 
violence of n diſcaſcs, increaſe the lenny of 


: | "2 may 1 to extend our knowledge of diſeaſes, to re- 
mark, that epidemics were often obſerved to prevail among 
he Indians in Nantucket, without affecting the white people. 


"6.1 is faid, there are ſeldom leſs than 20,000 Britiſh ſub- 5 
jects i in France and Italy; one half of whom reſide or travel | 
in thoſe countries upon the account of their health. | 


* Templeman computes, that Scotland contains 1, 1 889 
inhabitants 4 100,000 of whom, accordin ng..to Mr Fletcher, 
are ſupported at the public expence. The proportion of 
poor e is nch Sen * e as France, 
op ns 5 | 
bg ot * 2 Wy 45 
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thoſe that are artificial, in the fame manner that it 
leſſens the ſtrength. of natural vices by multiplying | 
them? To anſwer this queſtion, it will only be ne- 
ceſſary to aſk another: Who ſfionld exchange the 
heat, rhirſt and pacHeeſs of a e for one 8 oF 
the . or Bose ? 
1 The Litary: of the e combination and 
faſhions af the remedies we have given, may ſerve 
to humble the pride of philoſophy; and to con- 
vince us that with all the advantages of the whole 
eircle of fciences, we are ſtill ignorant of antidotes . | 
to many of the diſeaſes of civilized nations. We 
fometimes ſooth our ignorance by reproaching our 
idleneſs in not inveſtigating the remedies peculiar 
to this country. We are taught to believe that 
every herb that grows in our woods is poſſeſſed of 
fome medicinal virtue, and that heaven would be 
wanting in benignity if our country did not pro- 
duce remedies for all the different diſeaſes of its 
inhabitants. It would be arrogating too much to 
ſuppoſe that man was the only creature in our 
world for whom vegetables grow. The beaſts, 
birds and inſects, derive their ſuſtenance either 
directly or indirectly from them; while many of 
them were probably intended from their variety in 
1 figure, foliage and colour, only to ſerve as orna- 
i ments for our globe. It would ſeem ſtrange that 
oh a | F ; the 
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the Author of nature ſhould furniſh every ſpot of 
ground with "medicines adapted to the diſeaſes of 
its inhabitants, and at the fame time deny it the 
more neceffary articles of food and cloathing. 1 
know net Whether heaven has provided every | 
country with antidotes even to the natural diſeaſes 
of its inhabitants. The! intermitting fever is com- 
mon in almoſt every corner of the globe; but a 
ſovereign remedy for it has been diſcovered only 1 in 
South- America. The combination of bitter and 
aſtringent ſubſtances, which ſerve as a. ſucceda- 
neum to the Peruvian bark, is as much a prepara- 
ſion of art, as calomel or tartar emetic. Societies 
ſtand in need of each other as much as individuals: 
and the goodneſs of the Deity remains unimpeach- | 
ed when we ſuppoſe, that he intended medicines to 
ſerve (with other articles) to promote that know- 
edge, humanity, and politeneſs among the inhabi- 
tants of the earth, which have been ſo juſtly attri- 
buted to commerce. 


We have no diſcoveries in the materia medica to 
hope for from the Indians in North-America It 
would be a reproach to our ſchools of phyſic, if : 
modern phyſicians were not more ſucceſsful than 


the Indians, even in the treatment of. their own 
_ diſeaſes, 


7 | 
£4 1 Ds 


14 


[thi 


— 
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Do the bleſſings of civilization. compenſate for 


the ſacrifice we make of. natural health, as well as 


of natural liberty? This queſtion muſt be anſwered 
under ſome limitations. When natural liberty is 


given up for laws which enflaye inſtead of protect- 


ing us, we are immenſe loſers by the exchange. : 


Thus, if we arm the whole elements againſt our 
health, and render every pore in the body an 


avenue for a diſeaſe, we pay too hi gh a price for 


the bleſſings of civilization. 


In governments wich have. departed ety x 
from their ſimplicity, partial evils are to be cured 
by nothing but an entire renovation of their con- 


ſtitution. Let the world bear with the profeſſions 
of law, phyſic, and divinity; and let the lawyer, 
phyfician and divine yet learn to bear with each 


other. They are all neceſſary, in the preſent ſtate 


of ſociety. In like manner, let the women of 
faſhion forget the delicacy of her ſex, and ſubmit 
to be delivered by a man-midwife*. Let her ſnatch 


ber ofßpring from her breaſt, and ſend it to repair 


' confined the practice of midwifery only to the men. It was, 
however, repealed, upon a woman's dying in childbirth, ra- 


ther than be delivered by a man-midwife. | It appears from 


the bills of mortality in London and Dublin, that about one 


in ſeventy of thoſe women oe; in childbirth who are in the 


\ | hands 


| 4 * In — ns age of Athens, a Tr was «paſſed which 
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che wealkneſs of its ſtamina, with the mille of a 
ruddy cortager*.' Let art ſupply the place of nature 
in the preparation and digeſtion of all our aliment. 
Let our fine ladies keep up their colour with car- 
mine, and their ſpirits with ratifia; and let our 
fine gentlemen defend themſelves from the exceſſes 
of: heat and cold, with lavender and hartſhorn. 
Theſe cuſtoms have become neceſſary in the cor- 
1 _ of e een We : molt. e in theſe 


MO of 8 3 5 from I accounts i - wks 
hoſpitals i in thoſe. cities which are under the care of man-mid- 


wives, only one in an bundred and forty periſhes in childbirth. 


 *'Therehas bern ach common-place declamation againſt. 
the cuſtom among the great, of not ſuckling their children. 
Nurſes were common in Rome, in the declenſion of the em- 
pire: hence we find Cornelia commended as a rare exam- 
ple of maternal virtue, as much for ſuckling her ſons, as for 
teaching them eloquence. That nurſes were common in 
Egypt, is probable from the contract which Pharaoh's 

daughter made with the unknown mother of Moſes, to allow 
her wages for ſuckling her own child, The ſame degrees 
of civilization require the ſame cuſtoms. A woman whoſe 
times for eating, ſleeping, &c. are conſtantly interrupted by 
the calls of enervating Pleaſures, muſt always afford milk 
of an unwholeſome nature. It may truly be ſaid of a child 
doomed to 97 on this allment, t wang 2s ow as it receives 
its | 


—— wreath, * 
I ſucks in * the lurking principles of death.” 


„„ caſes, 


15 
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caſes, the practice of thoſe phyſicians ho conſult 
the appetice 4 in diſcaſes _—_ ne * | 
ae : 1245 bas bolts; 4 
The ſtate ore bey in pol 6. We de 
temperance, and induſtry, is ſo connected with ins 
difeaſes, that a tolerable idea may be formed of it, 
by looking over its bills of mortality. HosprTaus, 
with all their boaſted advantages, exhibit at the 
ſame time monuments of the charity and depravity 
of a people. The opulence of phyſicians, and 
the diviſions of their offices, into thoſe of ſurgery, | 


+ Made: ieee of Perſia, being aſked Why he 
did not build hoſpitals ? ſaid, I will make my empire ſo rich, that 


. there ſhall be no need of hoſpitals. He ought to have ſaid, 1 995 


will begin by renderiag my ſubjects rich, and then 1 will 
build hoſpitals. 1 4 895 


« At Rome, the hoſpitals place every one at his eaſe, = 
| cept thoſe who labour, thoſe who are induſtrious, thoſe who 
have lands, and thoſe who are a in trade. 


& IT have ores, that. wealthy nations have ft of hof: 
pitals, becauſe fortune ſubjects them to a thouſand accidents; . 
but it is plain, that tranſient aſſiſtances are better than perpe- 
tual foundations, The evil is momentary ; it is neceſſary, | 
therefore, that the ſuccour ſhould be of the ſame nature, and g 
ttat it be applied to particular accidents,” Spirit of Laws, 
b. xxiii ch. 29. e ths 


It 
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pharmacy and-midwifery, are likewiſe proofs of 


the declining fate: of a country. In the infancy 


of the Roman empire, the prieſt performed the 


office of a phyfician; ſo ſimple were the prin- 
ciples and practice of phyſio. It was only in the 


declenſion of the empire that phyſicians vied 


with the —_—— of Rome i in N and 
bet ee | | ; 


* 


1 am a 1 addi in \ this hk t ths . 
| of patients in the HosP1TAL, and incurables inthe 


Tt was. 1 for the — gener ation to o ſubſtitute in 
the room of public hoſpitals private pisrExsARIES for the re- 
lief of the ſick. Philoſophy and chriſtianity alike concur in 


_ deriving praiſe and benefit from theſe excellent inſtitutions. 
They exhibit ſomething like an application of the mechanical 
powers to the purpoſes of benevolence ; tor in what other cha- 

ritable inſtitutions do we perceive fo great a quantity of diſtreſs 

relieved 80 bo ſmall an N * 

by The feſt Lon ons of . in fa were 
women and flaves, The profeſſion was confined to them 
above ſix hundred years. The Romans during this period 


lived chiefly upon vegetables, particularly upon rursz; and 


hence they were called, by their neighbours evLTIFAcL. 
They were likewiſe early inured to the healthy employments 


of war and huſbandry. Their diſeaſes, of courſe, were too. 


few and ſimple to render the cure of them an object of a libe- 
ral 3 ona their diſeaſes, became more numerous and 


| compli- FI 
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| ALMSHOUSE'of this city, ſhow that we are 


in the enervated ſteps of our fellow re = 
Britain. Our bills of mortality likewiſe ſhow: the 
encroachments of Britiſh diſeaſes upon us: The 


NERVOUS FEVER has become ſo familiar to us, that 
wie look upon it as a natural diſeaſe. Dr Syden- 
bam, fo faithful in his hiſtory of fevers, takes 


no notice of it. Dr Cadwallader informed me, 


that it made its firſt appearance in this city about 
five and twenty years ago. It will be impoſſible to 
name the CONSUMPTION Without recalling to our 
minds the memory of ſome friend or relation, who 
has periſhed within theſe few years by that diſ- 
order. Its rapid progreſs among us has been un- 
juſtly attributed to the growing reſemblance of 


our climate to that of Great-Britain, The nvs- 


TERIC and HYPOCHONDRIAC DISORDERS, once 


peculiar to the chambers of the great, are now to 
be found in our mae and nene All FE 


3 their Se Ret 5 cure Ne le che 35 
of philoſophy. The profeſſion from this time became liberal; 

and maintained a rank with the other profeſſions which are 
fonnded upon the imperfection and depravity of human in- 
ſtitutions. Phyſicians are as neceſſary in the advanced ſtages 


of ſociety as ſurgeons, although their office is leſs ancient 


and certain. There are many artificial diſeaſes, in which 
they give certain relief; and even where their art fails, their 
preſcriptions are ſtill n in en to {mooth the avenues 
1 e | | „„ 


theſe b 


4 
* 
* 
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theſe diſcaſes have been produced by our having 


We the Ay diet, and en of 0 
The h of literature, commerce, * re- 
li gion were not originally purchaſed ar the expence 
of health. The complete enjoyment of health is 
as compatible with civilization, as the enjoyment 
of civil liberty. We read of countries, rich in 
every thing that can form national happineſs and 
national grandeur, the diſeaſes of which are nearly 
as few and ſimple as thoſe of the Indians. We 
hear of no diſeaſes among the Jews, while they 
were under their democratical form of govern- 
ment, except ſuch as were inflifted by a ſuperna- 
tural power*, We ſhould be tempted to doubt the 
the accounts given. of the populouſneſs of that 5 
people, did we not ſee the practice of their ſim- 
ple cuſtoms producing nearly the ſame populouſ- 
neſs in Egypt, Rome, and other countries of anti- 


quity. The Empire of China, it is ſaid contains 


more inhabitants than the whole of Europe. The 
political inſtitutions of that country have exempted 


* 


be kelp] 5 of the * like thoſe of 


the Romans in their ſimple ages, conſiſted in war and huſ- 


bandry. Their diet was plain, conſiſting chiefly of f vegetables. 
Their only remedies were plaſters and ointments; which 
were calculated for ward diſeaſes which are produced by 


accidents, 
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its inhabitants om: A large ſhare of the diſcaſes of * 
other civilized nations. The inhabitants of Swiſ- 
ſerland, Denmark, Norway“ and Sweden, enjoy 


the chief advantages of civilization without having | 


ſarrcaderod art them the  bleflings ve natural health. 


„ 


| . ns — as rr 8 ane their 110 
cuſtoms, we find artificial diſeaſes prevail among them. The 
leproſy made its appearance in their journey through the 
wilderneſs. King Aſa's pains in his feet, were probably 
: brought on by a fit of the gout. Saul and Nebuchad- 
nez zar were afflicted with a melancholy. In the time of our 
Saviour, we find an account of all thoſe diſeaſes in Judea, 
which mark the declenſion of a people; ſach as, the palſy, 
epilepſy, mania, blindneſs, hemorrhagia uterina, &c. It is 
unneceſſary to ſuppoſe, that they were let looſe at this junc, 
ture, on purpoſe to give our Saviour an opportunity of 
making them the chief ſubje& of his miracles. They had 
been produced from natural cauſes, by the gradual depravity 
of their manners. It is remarkable; that our Saviour choſe 
thoſe artificial diſeaſes for the ſubje& of his miracles, in pre- 
ference to natural diſeaſes. The efforts of nature, and the 
operation of medicines, are too flow and uncertain in theſe 
caſes to detra in the leaſt from the validity of the miracle. 
| He cured Peter's mother-in-law, i it is true, of a fever ; but 
to ſhew that the cure was miraculous, the ſacred hiſtorian 
adds, (contrary to what is common after a ey? « that ſhe 
aroſe immbdiately and miniſtered unto them.“ 


In the city of Bergen, which conſiſts wy 30,000 ;nhabi- 
tants, there is but one phyfician; who is ſupported at the 
expence of the public. Pontoppidan's Nat. Hiſt, of Norway. 


But 
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But it is unneceſſary to appeal to ancient or re- 
mote nations to prove, that health is not incom- 
patible with civilization. The inabitants of many 
parts of New England, particularly the province 
of Connecticut, are ſtrangers to artificial diſeaſes, 
Some of you may remember the time, and our 
fathers have told thoſe of us who do not, when 
the diſeaſes of PENN SYLVANIA were as few and 
as ſimple as thoſe of the Indians. The food of the 
inhabirants was then ſimple ; their only drink was 
water; their appetites were reſtrained by labour; 
religion excluded the influence of ſickning paſ- 
ſions; private hoſpitality ſupplied the want of a 
public hoſpital; nature was their only nurſe, tem- 
perance their principal phyſician. Bur I muſt not 
dwell upon this retroſpect of primeval manners; 
and I am too ſtrongly impreſſed with 2 hope of a 
revival of ſuch happy days, to. Pronannee ee 

hens args ns ne our bee | 


Our eſteem for the ct of our ' ſavage 
neighbours will be leſſened, when we add, that 
civilization does nox preclude the honours 'of old 
age. The proportion of old people is much 
greater among civilized, than among favage na- 
tions. It would be eaſy to decide this aſſer- 
tion in our favour, by appealing to facts in the 
natural hiſtories of Britain, N Sweden, 

North- 
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North-America , and ſeveral of the ene 
dk. V 


— 


The laws of decency and nature, are not ne- 
ceſſarily aboliſhed by the cuſtoms of civilized na- 
tions. In many of tlieſe, we read of women among 
whom nature alone ſtill performs the office of a 
mid wife , and who feel the oblizarions: of cm 


lt has been urged againſt the ſtate ab longevity | in 
America, that the Europeans, who ſettle amon g Us, ge- 
nerally arrive to a greater age than the Americans. This 
is not occahoned ſo much by a peculiar firmneſs in their 
ſtamina, as by an increaſe of vigour, which the conſtitu- 


tion acquires by a change of climate. A Frenchman (c#- 


teris paribus). outlives an Engliſhman in England. An 
Hollander prolongs his life by removing to the Cape of 
Good Hope. A Portugueſe gains fifteen or twenty years 


by removing to Brazil. And there are good reaſons to 
believe, that a North-American would derive the ſame ad- 
vantages, in point of health and longevity, by removing to 

Europe, which an Euro pean derives from: coming to this 
country. 


From a calculation made og an ingenious foreigner, it 
appears, that a greater proportion of old-people are to be 
found in Connecticut, than in any colony in North-Ameri- 


ca. This colony contains 180,000 inhabitants. They have 


no public hoſpitals or poor-houſes; nor is a beggar to be | 
ſeen among them. There cannot be more ftriking proofs 


chan theſe facts of the ſimplicity of their manners. 


+ Parturition, in the ſimple ages of all countries, is per- 
formed by nature. The Uraclitiſh women were delivered 
even 
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ling their dee to be equally binding with che 
come Amn of n.. 8 


| Civilization FRY not 3 us Ic fit for 5 
neceſſary hardſhips. of war. We read of armies 
of civilized nations, who have endured degrees of 
cold, hunger and fatigue, which have not been 
ee by the n of any e 


Civilization, does not always W the ave- 
nues of death. It appears from the bills of mor- 
tality, of many countries, that fewer in proportion 
_ 1 7 civilized, than en e nations. 5 


even ee the 11 of ths Egyptian PER We ad 
of but two women who died in child-birth in the whole 
hiſtory of the Jews. Dr Bancroft ſays, that child-bearing 
is attended with ſo little pain in Guiana, that the women 
ſeem to be exempted from the curſe inflicted upon Eve. 
Theſe eaſy births are not confined to warm climates. They 
are equally ſafe and eaſy i in Norway and Iceland, according 
to Fontoppidan and Anderſon- S hiſtories of thoſe countries. 


** Civilized nations have, in the end, always conquered - 
favages as much by their ability to bear hardſhips, as by 
their ſuperior military ſkill. Soldiers are not to be choſen 
indiſcriminately. The greateſt generals have looked upon 
ſound conſtitutions to be as eſſential to foldiers, as bravery 
or military diſcipline.” Count Saxe refuſed ſoldiers born and 
bred in large cities; and ſought for ſuch only as were bred 
in mountainous countries. 8 * of Pruſſia calls young 

| 1 e 


* 
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Even the charms of beauty are heighrened by 
civilization. We read of Rarelicls proportion, 
and fine teeth“ and complexions in both ſexes, 


| g the want dane, 1 — cha- 5 
facter. 1 Tod 


— 8 „ _— 
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The 40 of many diſeales; is not propor- 
tioned to their violence, but to their duration. 
America has advanced but a few paces in luxury 
and effeminacy. There is yet ſtrength enough 
in der ne to 2 life to thoſe Pars he Are 


ſoldiers * to the dangers and honours of in geld in his 
elegant poem, Sur l' Art de la Guerre, chant. 1. Old ſol- 


diers generally loſe the advantages of their veteraniſm, - by 


their habits of idleneſs and debauchery. An able general, 
and experienced officers, will always arri © the defects of 
age in young ſoldiers. 


which are ſubject to alternate heats and colds. The inha- 


bitants of Norway and Ruſſia are as remarkable for their 
fine teeth as the inhabitants of Africa. We obſerve fine 
teeth to be univerſal likewiſe among the inhabitants of 
France, who live in a variable climate. Theſe have been 
aſcribed to their protecting their heads from the action of 
the night air by. means of woollen night-caps, and to the 
extraordinary attention to the teeth of their children. 'Theſe 
precautions ſecure good teeth; and are abſolutely neceſſary 


in all variable climates where people do not adopt all the 


cuſtoms of the ſavage life. | | | 
Fedde 1 decayed 
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decayed. She may recall her ſteps. For this 
purpoſe, 5 


5 
W : 
I. Let our children be educated in a manner 
more agrecable to nature. 


II. Let the common people (who conſtitute the 
wealth and ſtrength of our country) be preſerved 
from the effects of ſpirituous liquors. Had I a 
double porfion of all that eloquence which has 
been employed in deſcribing the political evils that 
lately threatened our country, it would be too lit- 
lle to ſet forth the numerous and complicated phy- 
ical and moral evils which theſe liquors have intro- 
duced among us. To encounter this Hydra requires 
an arm accuſtomed like that of Hercules to van- 
quiſh monſters. Sir William Temple tells us, 
that in Spain no man can be admitted as an evi- 
dence in a court, who has once been convicted of 
drunkenneſs. I do not call for ſo ſevere a law in 
this country. Let us firlt try the force of ſevere 
manners. Lycurgus governed more by theſe, than 
by his laws. Boni mores non bone leges,” 
according to Tacitus, were the bulwarks of virtue 
among the ancient Germans. | 


1. I 4 of hw able to call the votaries 
of Bacchus from their bottle, and ſhall therefore - 
Vor. I. EW leave 
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leave them to be moles by the more coquent 
twinges of the gout. | 5 4 
IV. Let us be cautious what kind of manufac- 
tures we admit among us. The rickets made their: 
firſt appearance in the manufacturing towns in 
England. Dr Fothergill informed me, that he 5 
had often obſerved, when a pupil, that the great- 
eſt part of the chronic patients in the London 
Hofpital were Spittal. field weavers. I would not 
be underſtood, from theſe facts, to diſeoura:: 7-Þ 
th. ſe. manufaurers which employ women and 
children: theſe ſuffer few inconveniences from a 
| ſedentary life: nor do I mean to offer the leaſt 
reſtraint to thoſe manufactories among men, which 
admit of free air, and the exerciſe. of all their 
limbs. Perhaps a pure air and the abſtraQtion of 
ſpirituous liquors might render ſedentary employ. 
ments leſs unhealthy in America, even among men, 
than in the populous towns of Great- Britain. 


The population of a country is not to be accom- 
pliſned by rewards and puniſhments. And it is 
happy for America, that the univerſal prevalence 
of the proteſtant religion, the checks lately given 
to negro ſlavery, the general unwillingneſs among 
us to acknowledge the uſurpations of primogeni- 
ture, the univerſal practice of inoculation for the 


ſmall- 
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the interpoſition of een nk that e 
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"The 8 can 8 * 1 to our 


country by A0RIcuLrunE. This is the true baſis 


of national health, riches and populouſneſs. Na- 
tions, like individuals, never rife higher than when 
they are ignorant whither they are tending. It 
is impoſſible to tell from hiſtory, what will be 
the effects of agriculture, induſtry, temperance, 
and commerce, urged on by the competition of 
colonies, united in the ſame general purſuits, in a 
country, which for extent, variety of ſoil, climate, 


and number of navigable rivers, has never been 


equalled in any quarter of the globe. America is 
the theatre where human nature will probably 
receive her laſt and principal mt moral and 


din aneurs, 1 4 ei 4 wor 6G 


15 off ham 51 i 


But 1 recall myſelf f — 0 ages of 192 — — i 


The province of Pennſylvania has already ſhewn 
to her ſiſter colonies, the influence of agriculture 
and commerce upon the number and happineſs of. 


a people. It is ſcarcely an hundred years ſmce 


our illuſtrious legiſlator, with an handful of men, 
landed upon theſe ſhores. Although the perfection 


ol our r-government,: the healthineſs of our climate, 
i F2 and 
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and the fertility' of our fol; Genie to enſure 
rapid ſettlement of the province; yet it would 
have required a preſcience bordering upon divine, 
to have foretold, that in ſuch a ſhort ſpace of 
time, the province would contain above $00,000 
inhabitants; and that near 30,000 of this number 
ſhould een a city, which ſhould be the third, 

if not the ſecond in commerce in the Britiſh'em- 
pire. The purfuits of. literature require leifure 
and a total receſs from clearing foreſts, planting, 
building, and all the common toils of ſertling a 
new country : but before theſe arduous works 
were accompliſhed, the sc1xnces, ever fond of 
the company of liberty and induſtry, choſe this 
ſpot for the ſeat of their empire in this new world. 

Our coLLtce, fo catholic in its foundation, and 
extenſive in its objects, already ſees her ſons exe- 
cuting offices in the higheſt departments of ſoci- 
| ety. - I have now the honour of ſpeaking in the 
preſence of a moſt reſpectable number of philoſo- 
phers, phyſicians, aſtronomers, botaniſts, patriors, 
and legiſlators; many of whom have already feized 
the prizes of honour, which their anceſtors had 
allotted to a much later poſterity, Our fiſt offer. 

ing had ſcarely found its way into the temple of 
fame, when the oldeſt ſocieties in Europe turned 
their eyes upon us, expecting with impatience to 

| 1 the mighty fabric of ET which like a well 
| built 
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built arch, can only reſt upon the whole of its 
materials, completely finiſhed from the treaſures 
of this unexplored quarter of the globe. 


It reflects equal honour upon our ſociety and 
the honourable aflembly of our province, to ac- 
knowledge, that we have always found the latter 
willing ro encourage by their patronage, and re- 
ward by their liberality, all our ſchemes for pro- 
moting uſeful knowledge. What may we not ex- 


pe& from this harmony between the ſciences and 


government! Methinks I ſee canals cut, rivers 
once impaſlible rendered navigable, bridges erect- 
ted, and roads improved, to facilitate the expor- 
tation of grain. I ſee the banks of our rivers 
vying in fruitfulneſs with the banks of the river 
of Egypt. I behold our farmers, nobles; our 
merchants princes. But I arbeiten 
cannot ſwell joey the ſubject. 


1 16 leave to conclude, by deriving an argu- 
ment from our connection with the legiſlature, to 


remind my auditors of the duty they owe to the 


ſociety. Patriotiſm and literature are here con- 


nected together; and a man cannot neglect the one | 
- without being deſtitute of the other. Nature and 


our anceſtors haveeompleted their works among 
us; and have left us nothing to do, but to enlarge 


and perpetuate our own happineſs. 
85 
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CLIMATE os PENNSYLVANIA; 
- AND irs i 


INFLUENCE UPON THE HUMAN BODY. 


N order to render the obſervations upon the 
epidemic diſeaſes which compoſe a part of this 
volume more uſeful, it will he neceſſary to prefix 
to them a ſhort account of the eli mate of Pennſyl- 
vania, and of its influence upon the human body. 
This account may perhaps ſerve further, to lead to 
future diſcoveries, and more extenſive obſerva- 


tions, won this ſu! jeſt. 


The ſtate of Pennſylvania lies between 399 43 
25˙, and 429 north latitude, including, of courſe, 
.29 16' 3 5˙5 equal to 157 miles from its ſouthern 
: F * to 
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to its northern boundary. The weſtern extremity 
of the ſtate is in the longitude of 50 23' 40”, and 
_ the eaſtern, is that of 27' from the meridian of 
Philadelphia, comprehending in a due weſt courſe | 
311 miles, excluſive of the territory lately pur- 

chaſed by Pennſylvania from the United States, of 

which as yet no accurate furveys have been obtain- 
ed. The ſtate is bounded on the ſouth by part of the 
ſtare of Delaware, by the whole ſtate of Maryland, 
and by Virginia to her weſtern extremity. The 
laſt named ſtate, the terrritory lately ceded to Con- 
necticut, and Lake Erie, (part of which is included 
in Pennfylvania) form the weſtern and north-weſt- 
ern boundaries of the ſtate. Part of New-York 
and the territory lately ceded to Pennſylvania, with 
a Part of Lake Erie, compoſe the northern, and 
another part of New-York, with a large extent of 
New-Jerſey (feparated from Pennſylvania by the 
river Delaware) compoſe the eaſtern boundaries 


of the ſtare. The lands which form theſe boun= 


daries (except a part of the ſtates of Delaware, 
rr and New-Jerſey) are in a ſtate of na- 
ture. A large tract of the weſtern and north-eaſt- 
ern parts of Pennſylvania are nearly i in the fame 
| uncultivated ſituation. 


The ſtate of Pennſylvania is interſeckedd and 4 
verkficd with numerous rivers, and mountains. To 
deſcribe 
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deſcribe, or even to name them all, would far 
exceed the limits I have propoſed to this account of 
our climate. It will be ſufficient only to remark, 
that one of theſe f. vers, viz. the Suſquehannah, 
begins at the northern boundary of the ſtate, twelve 
miles from the river Delaware, and winding ſeve- 
ral hundred miles through a variegated country, 
enters the ſtate of Maryland on the Southern line, 
fifty eight miles weſtward of Philadelphia; that 
each of theſe rivers is ſupplied by numerous ſtreams 
of various ſizes; that tides flow in parts of two of 
them, viz. in the Delaware and Schuylkill; that 
the reſt riſe and fall alternately in wet and dry 
weather; and that they deſcend with great rapi- 
dity, over prominent beds of rocks in many places, 
until they empty themſelves into the bays of Dela- 
ware and Cheſapeak on the eaſt, and into the Ohio 
on the weſtern part of the *. | 


The mountains form 2 conſiderable part of the 
ſtate of Pennſylvania. Many of them appear to be 
reſerved as perpetual marks of the original empire 
of nature in this country. The Allegany, which 
eroſſes the ftate about two hundred miles from 
Philadelphia, in a north inclining to eaſt courſe, 
is the moſt conſiderable and extenſive of theſe 
mountains. It is called by the Indians the back- 
bone of the continent. Its heighih in different 
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hou is ſuppoſed to be about 1 you wn om * . 


en . 


7 


The foil of Peanſytania is diverſified wack its was 
cinity to mountains and rivers. The vallies and 


bottoms conſiſt of a black mould, which extends 
from a foot to four feet in depth. But in general 


a deep clay forms the ſurface of the earth. Im- 


menſe beds of limeſtone: lie beneath this clay in 
many parts of the ſtate. This account of the ſoil 


of Pennſylvania is confined wholly to the lands on 


the eaſt ſide of the Allegany mountain. The ſoil 
on the weſt ſide of this mountain n be deſcribed 


in another place. 


ante ei ck Thats lien in che lid of 


399 :57', in longitude 75 8“ from Greenwich, 


and fifty five miles weſt from the Atlantic ocean. 
: 225 wy f ; | 


It js fituated about four miles due north from 
the conflux of the rivers Delaware and Schuylkill. 
The buildings which conſiſt chiefly of brick, ex- 
tend nearly three miles north and ſouth along the 
Delaware, and above half a mile due weſt towards 


the Schuylkill, to which river the limits of the 


city extend; the whole of which include a diſtance N 
of two miles from the Delaware. The land near 


the rivers, between the city and the conflux of the 


rivers, 


bo — 
* 
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rivers, is in general low, moiſt and ſubje& to be 
oOverflowed. The greateſt part of it is meadow 


ward, in the vicinity of the city, is high, and in 
general well cultivated. * Before the year. 1778 
the ground between the preſent improvements of 
che city, and the river Schuylkill, was covered 


wood to the northward of the city, were cut down 


ion of Philadelphia. I fhall hereafter mention the 
influence which the cutting down of theſe woods, 


the neighbourhood of the 8 have _ upon the 
Auen of i its inhabitants. 6 


— 


city ſtands, i is about forty feet above the river De- 
laware. One of the longeſt and moſt populous 
ſtreets in the city, riſes only a few feet above the 
river. The air at the north i is much purer than 
at the ſouth end of the city; hence the lamps 


northern ine oi 9% 13-8 


10 The tide of tie -Delanints ſeldom: rites more 
than fix feet. It flows four miles in an hour. The 
width of the river near the city is about a mile. 


ground. The land to the northward and weſt- 


with woods. Theſe together with large tracts of 


during the winter the Britiſh army had paiſſeſ- 


and the ſubſequent cultivation of the grounds ia 


0 The. mean height of the ih on "hich the 


exhibit a a fainter 8 in its ſouthern than its 
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The city with the adjoining diſtrigs of South. 
wark and the Northern n contain n 
49 and Jeg inhabitants. pf 


- From the accounts which bow 1 3 | 
down to us by our anceſtors, there is angie to 
believe that the climate of Pennſylvania has under- 
gone a material change. Thunder and lightning 
ure leſs frequent, and the cold of our winters and 
heat of our ſummers are leſs uniform, than they 
were forty or fifty years ago. Nor is this all. 
The ſprings are much colder, and the autumnt 
more temperate than formerly, inſomuch that cat- 
tle are not houſed ſo ſoon by one month as they 

were in former years. Within the laſt eight years, 
there have been ſome exceptions to part of theſe 
obſervations. The winter of the year 1779, 80, 
was uniformly and uncommonly cold. The river 
Delaware was frozen near three months during 
this winter, and public roads for waggons and 
fleighs connected the city of Philadelphia in many 
places with the Jerſey ſhore. | The thickneſs of 
the ice in the river near the city, was from fixtcen 
to nineteen inches, and the depth of the froſt in 
the ground was from four to five feet, according 
to the expoſure of the ground and the quality of 
the ſoil. This extraordinary depth of the froſt in 


the earth, compared with its depth in more nor- 
5 | thern 
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4550 and tolder countries, is occaſioned by the 
long delay of ſnow, which leaves the earth without 
a covering during the laſt autumnal and the firſt 
winter months. Many plants were deſtroyed by the 
ears of horned cattle and the feet of hogs expoſed 
to the air, were froſt-bitten ; ſquirrels. periſhed in 
their holes, and patridges were oſten found dead 
in the neighbourhogd of farm houſes. The mer - 
cury in January ſtood: for ſeveral hours at 52 be- 
low o, in Farcnhett's thermometer; and during the 
whole of this month, (except on one day) it never: 
roſe in aun nene en as to hangs 
Abe 1008 3 af os year 1 1733.44 was 
as intenſe but not ſo ſteady, as it was in the winter 
that has been deſcribed. It differed from it mate- 
rially in one particular, viz. there was a thaw in 
the month of ORR which Rn —_—_ rivers 
er a ins be 


Tbe * which fo pred 1 winter - of 
1779, 80, was uniformly warm. The mercury it 
the thermometer, during'this ſummer, ſtood on one 
day (the'1 5th of Auguſt) at 95, and fluctuated 
between 93 and 80 for many weeks. The 
thermometer, in every reference that has been, or 
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_ be made to it, Rood inthe ſhade in the 1 
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N 18 it bas been fad bp ol 1 


ek the winters in Pennſylvania are leſs cold, and 
the firmmers leſs warm; than they were forty or 
fifty years ago! The want of thermometrical ob- 


ſervations before and during thofe years, renders it 


difficult to decide this queſtion. Perhaps the diffo. 


rence of clothing and ſenfation between youth and 
old age, in winter and fummer, may have laid 
the foundation of this opinion. ] ſuſpect the 
mean temperature of the air in Pennſylvania has 
not altered, but that the principal change in our 
elimate conſiſts in the heat and cold being leſs 


conſined chan formerly to their natural ſeaſons. 


adopt the opinion of Doctor Williamſon re- 
ſpecting rhe diminution of the cold in the-ſouthern;; 

deing occaſioned by the cultivation of the northern 
parts of Europe; but no ſuch cultivation has taken 
place in the countries which lie to the north - weſt 


of Pennſylvania, nor do the partial and imperfe& 


improveinents which have been made in the north- 
weft parts of the ſtate, appear to be ſufficient to 


leſſen the cold, even in the city of Philadelphia. 


1 have been able to- Das en, Wr 


ie * American Philoſophical Tanis tons, on 4 2 
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me to believe chat che winters were colder before a: 
the year 1740, than they have been ſince. In the 


memorable winter of 1739, 40, the Delaware 


was croſſcd on the ice in ſleighs on the 5th 
of March, old ſtyle, and did not open till the 13h 


of the ſame. month. Ihe ground was covered 
during this winter with a deep ſnow, and the rays 


of the ſun were conſtantly obſcured by a miſt, 


which hung in the upper regions of the air. In 
the winter of 1779, 80, the river was navigable 
on the 4th of March; the depth of the ſnow was 


moderate, and the gloomineſs of the cold was 
ſometime ſuſpended for a few days by a cheerful 
ſun. From theſe facts it ĩs probable the winter of 


17 39s 40, was colder than the winter of 779.0 an 


«A 


wi an theſe da „ 1 n 


cod to obſerve, that there are ſeldom more than 
tu enty or thirty days in ſummmer or winter in 


Pennſylvania in which the mercury riſes above 80 


in the former, or falls below 30“ in the latter 


ſcaſon. Some old people have remarked that the 
number of extremely cold and warm days in ſuc- 
ceſſive ſummers and winters, bears an exact pro- 
portion to each other. This was ſtrietiy true in 
the years 1787 and e | 
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+ The warmeſt part of the day i in forme 4 is at 
. in ordinary, and at three o'clock in the after · 
noon in extremely warm weather. From theſe 
hours the heat gradually diminiſhes till the enſuing. 
morning. The cooleſt part of the four and twenty 
hours is at the break of day. There are ſeldom 


more than three or four nights in a ſummer in 
which the heat of the air is nearly the ſame as 


in the preceding day. After the warmeſt days, 
the evenings are generally agreeable, and often 


delightful. The higher the mercury riſes in the 


day time, the lower it falls the ſucceeding night. 
The mercury at 80® generally falls to 689, while it 


defcends, when at 60 only to 56%. This diſpro- 


portion between the temperature of the day and 
night, in ſummer is always greateſt in the month of 
Auguſt.” The dews at this time are heavy in pro- 
portion to the coolneſs of the evening. They are 
ſometimes ſo conſiderable as to wet the clothes; and 
there are inſtances in which marſh-meadows, and 
even creeks, which have been dry during the ſum- 
mer, have been ſupplied with their uſual waters 


from no other ſource than the dews which have fall. 


en in this month, or in the firſt weeks of September. 


There is another circumſtance connected with 
the one juſt mentioned, which contributes very 
much to mitigate the heat ot ſummer, and that is, 
: 8 it 
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it « foldom did more than two or TRI 45. 

_ without being ſucceede 

panied ſometimes by thunder and lightning, 

180 afterwards by a north-weſt wind, which pro- 

duces a coolneſs in es Wi bad 
ting and agreeable.” j Te Ny 


« July. - gow intenſely. warm e ee are often felt 


in May, June, Auguſt and September. In the 
annexed table of the weather for the year 1787 
there is an exception to the firſt of theſe remarks. 
It ſhews that che mean heat of eee Was ee 


* a or. ae. than that 15 Ts. 


The n 6 3 = eek: are 3 very . 


a and ces to my diſtant deg 


After a day in which che mercury has ſiood at 


of a fingle night to the 65th; and even to the 
both degree, inſomuch that fires have been found 


: 15 


4 with ſhowers ef rain, ac - 


0 


neceſſary. the enſuing morning, eſpecially if tbe 


change in the temperature of the air has deu, 1 


Wen deere a fourh-eaft wind. 


ſummer month in the year | 1755, the: r ol 
was qbſerved to fall 209 in au hour and an hk. 
There are few ſummers in which figes ane. not & _ |} 
| _—_— ng 1 W of thom... "i e : 1 
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nious fiend Mr. Hevid Riten det EY 

for accurate obſervation extends alike to all ſab- 
jects, informed me, that he had never paſſed a 
ſummer, during his reſidence in the country, with- 
out e dg froſt i in every month of the yrs 
Ne TOY 8 1 VV 


The e is WE variables in Pennſylvania 
during the greateſt 'part re the winter. The mer- 
cury fell from 37 to 4 below o, in four and 
twenty hours, between the fourth and fifth of 
February 1788. In this ſeaſon nature ſeems to 
play at croſs purpoſes. Heavy falls of ſnow are 
often ſucceeded in a few days by a general thaw, 
which frequently in a ſhort time leaves no veſtige 
of the ſnow. The rivers Delaware, Schuylkill and 
Suſquchannah have ſometimes been frozen (ſo as 
to bear horſes and carriages of all kinds) and 

' thawed ſo as to be paſſable in boats, two or three 
times in the courſe of the ſame winter, The ice 


is formed for the moſt part in a gradual aner, 


and ſeldom till the water has been previouſly chil- 


5 0 led by a fall of ſnow. Sometimes its production 
zs more ſudden. On the night of the 3ſt of De- 


cember 1764, the Delaware was completely frozen 
over between ten o'clock at night and eight the 
next morning, ſo as to bear the weight of a man. 

aa unuſual os like a les was ſeen to riſe 


: 4 4 
: hos 
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Fl Hold ihe water, in its s paſſage f from. a Omg to a fo. 
90 ak ſtare. AT IE, | 


oo 
1 
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This account of the 5 of a wouher 


I in winter, does not apply to every part of Penn- 
| ſylvania. There is a line about the 41? of the 
ſtate, beyond which the winters are ſteady and 


regular, inſomuch that the earth there is ſeldom 


without a covering of ſnow during the three win- 


; ter months. In this line the climate of Pennſyl- 


— 


vania forms a union with the climate of the eaſtern h 


and northern ſtates. 
| C Els 


The time in al EN froſt nd | ice e begin t to ew 


eee in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, | 


is generally about the latter end of October or 


the beginning of November. But the intenſe cold 


ſeldom ſets i in till about the 20th or 2 5th of De- 
cember; hence the common ſaying, eas the day 
lengthens the cold ſtrengthens.” The coldeſt 


| weather i is commonly i in January. The navigation My 
of the river Delaware, after being frozen, is ſel- 
dom practicable for ke e before che firſt 8 


: week i in March. 


405 in 1 there: are often days; in which fires = 


1 A's agreeable, ſo there are ſometimes days in 
winter in which they are e Vegetation 


l | 9 s bas 
; : So , 4 ” 2 * 15 * 
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has been obſerved in. all the winter months. Gar- 

| lic was taſted in butter in January 178 1. The leaves 
of the willow, the bloſſoms of the peach tree, and 
the flowers of the dandelion and the crocus, were 

all ſeen i in February 1779; and I yell xecolleR, 
about thirty-two years ago, to haye ſeen an apple: 
orchard jn full bloom, and {mall apples on many” 
ff the Weg, 19 the vonn of December. 


A cold day. in vinter is often hag by 3 | 
moderate evening. The coldeſt part of the four 
1 9 hours is J naday at the weak, of day. 


Int the moſt intenſe cold which has been re. 
corded in duc, within the laft, twenty 
years, the mercury ſtood at 5® below o. But it 
appears from the accounts publiſhed by Meſheury 
_ Maſon and Dixon, in the 58th. volume of the. 
Tranſactions of the Royal Society, of London, that | 
the mercury ſtogd at 229 below o oN the ad of 
Janu ary 1767, at Brandywine, about thiry miles . 
to the weſtward of Philadelphia, They inform 
us, chat on the firſt of che ſame month the mer- , 
cury ſtood at 209, and on the day. before K 
below o. I have to lament that I am not able to 5 


Be n apy. e of 5 . of the air C 


Nh 
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from the alberne in n he « currents of winds and 


„ 67 


| The 00 A of beat n becord in 
re is 9 55. ö 


The indir intricate of che ait in he city _ 
of i ige pile is 5219, 8, Which is the temperature 
of our. deepeſt wells, is alls. the mean heat of _ 
dur cottiinoi ſpring Water. 3 8. 


Tue toling k Pen b is at 1 les 
Pteafabt thab in many drher coüntries. In March 
the weather is ſtortiy, vatidble and cold. In 
: April, and ſometimes in the beginning of May, i it 
is moiſt, and accompanied by a degree of cold 
which has been called rawneſs, and which from 
its diſagrecable elfeds upon the temper has been 1 
called the ferocco of this country. From the vari- 
able nature of the weather in the ſprin g; vegeta - 
tion advances very differently i in different years. 
The colder the ſpring, the more favourable it 
proves to the fruits of the earth. The hopes of 
the farmer from his fruit · trees i in a warm ſpring 
| ds often blaſted by a froſt in April and May. 15 05 
| G 3 „ fall 
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fall of ſnow | is * remembered with regret by OY ? 
of them on the night between the third and fourth 
of May in the year 1774. The colder the Ws 


ter, the greater delay we obſerve i in the return of. 
the e s. 


330 


N the ei during the foring months 
15 cloudy and damp, attended occaſionally with a 
gentle fall of rain reſembling the ſpray from a 
cataract of. Water. , A day of this ſpecies. of wea- 
in e e tt an a Engliſh day.” This neal 
weather ſeldom continues more than three or 
four days. The month of May 1786, will long 
be remembered, for having furniſhed a very un- 
common inſtance of the abſence of the ſun for four- 
tcen days, and of conſtant damp or 1 weather. 


F 


The month of June is the ah moth. in ny 
year which reſembles a ſpring month in the ſouth- 

ern countries of Europe. The weather is then 
generally temperate, the ſky i is ſerene, and the ver- 

6 dure of the country is univerſal and delightful. 4 


The autumn is the FI are ſeaſon i in the 
year in Pennſylvania. The cool evenings and 
mornings, which generally begin about the firſt 

week in September, a are fi icceeded by a moderate 


te mpera: | 
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| temperature © of the air arias the day. This ce. 
cies of weather continues with an increaſe of cold 
beach perceptible, till the middle of October, 
hen the autumn is cloſed by rain, which ſome- 
times falls in ſuch quantities as to produce de- 
ſtructive freſhes in the rivers and creeks, and 
ſometimes deſcends in gentle ſhowers, which, con- 
tinue with occaſional interruptions by a few fair 
days, for two or three weeks. Theſe rains are 
the harbingers of the winter; and the Indians 
| have long ago taught the inhabitants of Pennſyl- 
vania, that the degrees of cold during the winter, 
are in proportion to the quantity of rain which 
falls OG the am „ 
| 1 this ny of 103 temperature of the air 
in Pennſylvania, i it is $ cvmlent that there are ſeldom 


1 cannot help agreeing with Mr Kirwak þ in one of his 
' remarks upon the ſcience of meteorology in the preface to 
his eſtimate of che temperature of different latitudes. « This - 
. ſcience. (fays he) if brought to perfection would enable 
e us at leaſt to foreſee thoſe changes in the weather which wre 

. + could not prevent. Great as is the diſtance b between fuch 5 

4 knowledge, and our own preſent attainments, we have no 
e reaſon to think it above the level of the powers of the 
e human mind. The motions of the planets muſt have ap- 
« peared as perplexed and intricate to thoſe who firſt con- | 
t templated them; yet by-perſevering induſtry, they are no 
4 known to the utmoſt preciſion. The preſent is (as the 4 


's aca Leibnitz = expreſſes it) in ogy caſe pregnanc with 
. Ko 64 8 «the 
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more than four months in which the weather is 
agrecable without a fire. V 


in winter the ; winds generally come from the 
north weſt in fair, and from the north-eaſt in wet” 
weather. The north-weſt winds are uncommonly 
dry as well as cold. It is in conſequence of the 
violent action of theſe winds that trees have uni- 
formly a thicker and more compact bark on their 
northern than on their ſouthern expoſures. Even 
drick houſes are affected by the force and dryneſs 
of theſe north-weſt winds : hence it is much more 
difficult to demoliſh the northern than the ſouth- 
ern walls of an old brick houſe. This fact was 
communicated to me by an eminent bricklayer | in 
the city of Philadelphia. 1 


The winds in fair 3 in the ſpring, and i 
in warm weather in the ſummer, blow from the 
ſouth-weſt and from weſt- north-weſt. The raw 
air before mentioned comes from the north-eaſt, | 
| The ſouth-weſt winds likewiſe uſually bring with 

them thoſe ſhowets of rain in the ſpring and _ 


« the future, and the connection muſt by found by long and i 
4 attemive obſervation.” Ä . | 


The infletce* ' which the . ot this Rienes oy Bot 


have upon health, -agriculture, navigation and oe a 5 
Ts tos obvious to be mentioned. ö 


mer 
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mer which refreſh the earth. They moreover 
moderate the hear of che weather, ptovided they 
are ſucceeded by a north-welt wind. Now and 
then ſhowers of rain core from the welt-north- 

There js a common fact connected with the ac- 
count of the uſual winds in Pennfylvania, which 
it may not be improper to mention in this place. 
While the clouds are ſeen flying from the ſouth- 
weſt, the feud, as it is called, or a light vapour, is 


ſeen at che ſame time Bing below the clouds from 
the north-eaſt. 


he moiſture 1 he air is mach greater than 
formerly, occafioned probably by the exhalations 
| which in former years fell in the form of ſhow, 
* deſcending i in the form of rain. The depth 

of the ſnow is ſometimes between two and three 


feet, but in general ſeldom exceeds between ix 
oe: þ nine inches. 


Hal 1 88 deſcends with ſaow in winter. 
Once in four or five years large and heavy ſhowers 
of hail fall in the ſpring and ſummer. They 
generally tun in narrow veins (as they are called) 
of thirty or forty miles in length, and two or three 
miles in breadth, The W ſhower of hail that _ 
is 
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is remembered in Philadelphia, did not W in 

breadth more than half a mile north and ſouth. 
Some of the ſtones weighed half an ounce. The 
windows of many. houſes were broken by them. 0 
Ti ſhower fell 1 in May 1783. . 


From ſudden e in 15 air, rain and now 


often fall together, torming * is commonly 
called leet. | 


4 * * 
of - * * $1 + ot „ 
* : * 
— 


In the eee RAN of the fate, the ſnow ; 
ſometimes lies on the ground till the firſt week in 
April. The backwardneſs of the ſpring has been 
aſcribed to the paſſage of the air over the undiſ. 
folved beds of ſnow and ice which uſually remain, 
after the winter manths are paſt, on the north-weſt 
grounds and waters of the ſtate, and of the adh 
cent COUNTY» | 
The diſſolution of the ice and ſnow in the ſpring 

is ſometimes ſo ſudden as to ſwell the creeks and 
rivers in every part of the ſtate to ſuch a degree, 
as not only to lay waſte the hopes of the huſ- 
bandman from the produce of his lands, but in 
ſome inſtances to ſweep his barns, ſtables, and 
cven his dwelling houſe i into their currents“. The 


The following account of the thaw of the river Suſque- 
bannah, in the ſpring of 1784, was publiſhed by the author in 
the Columbian Magazine for November 1786. It may ſerve 

to 
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wind during a. general thaw, comes rom the | 
wan ee or ſouth-eaſt, 5 | | 


to Multrate a fag ated Fo i in the Hiſtory of the win- 
ters in Pennſylvania, as well as to exhibit an extraordinary | 
inſtance of the deſtructive effects of a ſudden tha. 


The winter of 178 8 was uncommonly cold, inſo- 
much that the mercury in Farenheit's thermometer food ſe⸗ 
veral times at 5 degrees below o. The ſnows were frequent; 
and, in many places, from two to three feet deep, during the 
greateſt part of the winter. All the rivers in Pennſylvania 
were frozen, ſo as to bear waggons and ſleds with immenſe 
weights. In the month of January a thaw came on ſuddenly, 
which opened our rivers ſo as to ſet the ice a- driving, to uſe 
the phraſe of the country. In the courſe of one night, during 
the thaw, the wind ſhifted ſaddenly to the north-weſt, and 
the weather became intenſely cold. The ice which had 
floated the day before, was ſuddenly obſtructed ; and in the 
river Suſquehannah, the obſtructions were formed in thoſe 
places where the water was moſt ſhallow, or where it had been 
accuſtomed to fall. This river is ſeveral hundred miles in 
length, and from half a mile to a mile and an half in breadth, 
and winds through a hilly, and in many places a fertile and. 
highly cultivated country. It has as yet a moſt difficult com- 
munication with our bays and the ſea, occaſioned by the num- 
ber and height of the falls which occur near the mouth of the 
river. The ice in many places, eſpecially where there were 
falls, formed a kind of dam, of a moſt ſtupendous height. 
About the middle of March our weather moderated, and a 
thaw became general. The effects of it were remarkable in 
all our rivers; but in none ſo much as in the river I have 
mentioned. I ſhall therefore endeavour in a few words to de. 
ſcribe them. Unfortunately the dams of ice did not give way _ 


. * 
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The air, when dry in Pennſylvania, has à pecu. 4 
lar elaſticity, which renders the heat and cold 3 
lefs inſupportable than the ſame degrees of both 
are in moiſter countries. It is in thoſe caſes only 
when ſummer ſhowers are not ſucceeded by north- 
weſt winds, that the heat of the air becomes op- 


preſſive and Aena. from ber, combined 
with moiſture. +; : 


all at once, x nor thoſe which b lay m2 the mouth of the 
river, firſt, While the upper dams were ſet a-float by the 
warm weather, the lower ones, which were the largeſt, and | 
| in which, of courſe, the i ice was moſt impacted, remained 
fixed. In conſequence ot this, the river roſe ina few hours, 
in many places, above zo feet; rolling upon its ſurface large ; 
lumps of ice from 10 to 40 cubic feet in ſize. The effects of | 
this ſudden inundation were terrible. Whole farms were laid ; 


under water. Barns—ftables—horſes—cattle—fences—mills 


olf every kind, and in one inftance, a large tone houſe, 40 by 


zo feet, were carried down the ſtream. Large trees were torn 
up by the roots—ſeveral ſmall iſlands covered with woods, 
were ſwept away, and not a veſtige of them was left behind. 
On the barns which preſerved their ſhape, in ſome inſtances, 
for many miles were to be ſeen living fowls; and, in one 
dwelling, a candle was ſeen to burn for ſome time, aſter it 
was ſwept from its foundation. Where the ſhore was level, 
the lumps of ice, and the ruins of houſes and farms, were 
thrown a quatter of a mile from the ordinary height of the 
river, In ſome inſtances, farms were ruined by the mould 
being ſwept from them by the cakes of ice, or by depoſitions | 
of ſand; while others were enriched by large depoſitions: of 
mud. 'The damage, upon the vo done to the fate of 


| Pennſylvania | 


- 
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To: tradition, as well as living obſervation, i i 
is evident, that the waters in many of the creeks 
in Pennſylvania have diminiſhed conſiderably with- ⸗ 
in the laſt fifty years. Hence many mills, erected 
upon large and deep ſtreams of water, now ſtand 
ile in dry weather; and many creeks, once navi- 
gable in large boats, are now impaſſable even in 
canoes. This diminution of the waters has been 
aſcribed to the application of a part of them 0 
che przpoF of making meadows. 


The mean elevation of che barometer i in x Phila- 
delphia, is about 30 inches. The variations in 
the barometer are very inconſiderable in the great. 

eſt changes of che weather, which occur in the 
city of Philadelphia. During the violent and de- 
ſtructive ſtorm which blew from the ſouth-weſt on 
the 12th of November 1788, it ſaddenly fell from. 
30 to 29 * Mr. Rittenhouſe informs me, that 
long. and faithful obſervations have ſatisfied him, 


Pennſylvania by this = was very great. In moſt places 
it happened in the day time, or the e muſt have , 
been fatal to many thouſands. 


"Mp t know of but one uſe that can be Jevived Gow e 

ing the hiſtory, of this inundation. In caſe of ſimilar ob- 
ſtructions of rivers, from cauſes ſuch as have been deſeribed, 
the terrible effects of their being ſet. in motion by means of 
A general thaw may in part be obviated, hy removing ſuch: 
things out of the courſe of the water and ice as are within 


* 
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that the alterations in the height of the n 
in the barometer do not precede but always Fucceed 


3 changes in the weather. It falls with the ſouth 


_ and ſouth-weſt; and riſes with the north and rapes; 
Welt winds." | 


The quantity of water which falls in rain and 


ſnow, one year with another, amounts to from 24 


to 36 inches. But to complete the account of 
variable qualities in the climate, it will be neceſ- 
fary to add, that our ſummers and autumns are 
fometimes marked by a deficiency, and ſometimes 
by an exceſſive quantity of rain. The ſummer and 
autumn of 1782 were uncommonly dry. Near 


two months elapſed without a ſingle ſhower of 


rain. There were only two ſhowers in the whole 


months of September and October. In conſe- 


quence of this dry weather, there was no ſecond 


crop of hay. The Indian corn failed of its in- 


creaſe in many places, and was cut down for food 


for cattle. Trees newly planted, died. The paſ- 


ture fields not only loſt their verdure, but threw 
up ſmall clouds of duſt when agitated by the feet 
of men, or beaſts. Cattle in ſoine inſtances were 
driven many miles to be watered, 8 ann 


our power; 3 cattle, hay, grain ſence and farm- 
ng utenſils of all kinds.” 


and 


? 


” 
8 
s, 
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and evening - The earth became fo inflammable 
in ſome places, as to burn above a foot below its 
furface. A complete conſumption of the turf by 
an accidental fire kindled in the adjoining ſtate of 
New-Jerſey, ſpread terror and diſtreſs throngh a 


3 large tract of country. Springs of water and 


large creeks were dried up in many parts of the 
ſtate. Rocks appeared in the river Schuylkill | 
which had never been obſerved before, by the 
oldeſt perſons then alive. On one of them were 
cut the figures 1701. The atmoſphere, during 
part of this dry weather, was often filled, eſpeci- 
ally in the mornings, with a thin miſt f, which 
while it deceived with the expectation of rain, 
ſerved the valuable purpoſe of abating the hear 
of the ſun. I am ſorry that I am not able to fur- 
niſh the mean heat of each of the ſummer months. 
My notes of the weather enable me to add no- 
thing further upon this ſabje&, than chat the 
ſummer was ancomonly cool.“ | 
N It was rema ked during this dry weather, that the 


ſheep were uncommonly fat, and their fleſh well taſted, while 


all the other domeſtic animals languiſhed from the Want of 
graſs and water. No 


> 1 A ſimilar miſt was ables; in . by Dr Franklin, 
in the ſummer of 1782. The winter which ſucceeded it was 
uncommonly cold in France, as well as in Pennſylvania. 


+ 
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Tbe ſummer of the year 1788 tes a re- 
ba inſtance of exce/5 in the quantity of rain 
Which ſometimes falls 3 in Pennſylvania, Thirteen - 
days are marked with rain in July in the records 
Bus the. weather kept at Spring- Mill. There fell 
on the ygch and 19th of Auguſt ſeven inches of 
rain in the city of Philadelphia. The wheat ſuf. 
 fercd greatly by the conſtant rains of July in the 
eaſtern; and middle parts of the ſtate. So unpro- 
| dydtive a haxveſt in grain, from wet weather, had 
not been known, it is ſaid, in the courſe of the laſt 
70 years. The heat of the air during theſe ſum- 
mer months was very moderate. Its mean tem- 
Peratare at Spring-Mill was 67, 8 in an, 74 
n e and only W in Augult. e LOTS 


It is ſome conſolation to a gitizen of Peanſyl: | 


vania, in recording facts which ſeem to militate 


againſt our climate, to reflect that the difference 
of the weather in different parts of the ſtate at 


1 the ſame ſeaſon, is happily accommodated to pro- 


mote an increaſe of the ſame objects of agricul- 
ture; and hence a deficiency. of crops has never been 
known in any one year throughont the whole ſtate. 


The aurora borealis and meteors are ſeen occa - 
ſionally in Pennſylvania, In the preſent imper- 
fect ſtaie of our knowledge of their influence 
upon the human body, it will be foreign to the 


6 


deſign | 
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c Storms and hurricanes are not unknown in 
Pennſylvania. They occur once in four or five 
years, but they are moſt frequent and deſtructive 
in the autumn. They are generally accompanied 
by rain. Trees are torn up by the roots, and the 
rivers and creeks are ſometimes ſwelled ſo ſud- 
denly as to do conſiderable damage to the adjoin- 
ing farms. The wind, during theſe ſtorms, gene- 
rally blows from the ſouth-eaſt and ſouth-weſt, 
In the ſtorms which occurred in September 1769, 
and in the ſame month of the year 1785, the 
wind veered round contrary to its uſual courſe, 
and blew from the north. | 
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After what has been ſaid, the character of the 
climate of Pennſylvania may be ſummed up in a 
few words. There are no two ſucceſſive years 
alike. Even the ſame ſucceſſive ſeaſons and 
months differ from each other every year. Per- 
haps there is but one ſteady trait in the character 
of our climate, and that is, it is uniformly variable. 


Io furniſh the reader with a ſuccin& view of 
the weather in Pennſylvania, that includes all the 
articles that have been mentioned, I ſhall here 
Vol, I. „ ſiubjoin 
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fabjoin : 2 table containing*the reſult af meter 
logical obſervations made near the river Schuyl· 


"Kill, for vne year, in the neighbourhood of Phila- 


delphia, by an ingenious French gentleman “, Who 
divides his time between rural employment and 
aſeful philoſophical purſuits. This table is ex- 
* from the Columbian magazine for February 
1788. The height of Spring · Mill above the city 
of Finn is is ſuppoſed to be about 70 feet 
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8 TEO Ie ICAL ATIONS, made ar SruiN G- MICE 13 Miles NNW ot Fi t ot the Year 1787: 
: «| - | THERMOMETER. en 2 2 WATER | = 
©. „5 4 2 "PE | : F 8 - " 3 8 = 2 75 of RAIN 
544: F Farentyit, Reaumur, mean height. E WEATHER. 
E eint. 8 © EE end SNOW, 
2 degres moyens 3 80 DE | | 
: D. T5 O L in. pts. 7 5 N Q * Mm a uin. pts. 5 
14 N 75 9 9 [Variable ſtill 7] 114] |3 10 10 Fain ſtill, cold, and ſnow. 4 
1 8 129 9 9 E-- ..+ 3 ST THC. 3 Fair, overcaſt, | | 
. F 63 2 4 2|Fairz windy, | 
2 Y. 9 149 9 6 till, SW. 32102 2 13 Fair, and very dry. 
2 1383. 129 9 2 till, WSW | 1144 6 2 4 r 4Foggy, cold, and wet. 
2M 4. *F- | 29 8 2 WNW | y] 1 1 10 4 Very fair and grow ing weather. 
3 17 9 29 9 10 [WWSW vari.| 10 5| 2 3 1 11 Fair, and overcaſt. | 
5 18 9 „ 1144 fis 2 3 Very fair, and cloudy. 53 OY 
— 14 5 29 10 4 J WNW - |] 6] 2 12 7 8 Fair weather. 
| | 8 5 29 11 9 [WNW variab.| 1| 4 7 10 Foggy, fair, and dry weather. 
A r EE 29 11 1 Still, variable. 11 5 2 6 10 Very fair. 
& [December 34 RENE 9 C {ils g [Very fair, and d very * 
. 3 Lon * ro Feb. P. dn 8 Mar. greateſt} 
9 I D. of plus gr. froid.] elevation. | . 
J We God Red Bt, © 1] $0 10 ; S 8 
5 4 Q 1 5 N Ws" 3 HE. 5 ä 5 
1 t© 3 July, greateſt July 1 plus G. 2 Febr. leaſt o+ =: I | TEMPERATURE 21 
4 D. of heat. D. de chaud. elevation. | 14 | 5 
Fo 5 8 | 29 WNW 4737/7209032 8 14 THE YEAR N 
=> Variation. Variation: | Variation. | Very fair, dry, abundant in f. 
: FO | + ], \ every thing, and healthy. | 
| Temperature. (EARNS Mean elevat. | 
1 9 6 22 2. 2 
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Tel is worthy of notice, how near the mean * heat 

of: the year, and of the month of April, in two 
ſucceſſiwe years, are to each other in the ſame 
place. The mean heat of April 1787 was 54% 3» 
that of April 1788 was 52%. By the table of 
the mean heat of cach month in the year, it ap- 
pears that the mean heat of 1787 was 539 5 at 
og Ml. 


| The following accounts of the climates of Pekin 
and Madrid, which lie within a few minutes of 
the ſame latitude as Philadelphia, may ferve to 
ſhew how much climates are altered by local and 
relative circumſtances. The account of the tem- 
perature of the air at Pekin will ſerve further to 
ſhew, that with. all the advantages of the higheſt 
degrees of cultivation which have taken place in 
China, the winters are colder, and the ſummers 
warmer there than in Pennſylvania, principally 
from a cauſe which will probably operate upon 
the winters of Pennſylvania for many centuries to 
come, viz. the vicinity of an uncultivated north- 
welt er. 


„PEEK IN, lat. 3954“, long. 116029 W. 


« By five years obſervations its annual mean 
temperature was found to be 55. 


4 January 
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January. 20% 5 July. 48 
Nn 1 Augu 9 Ber 83 
March . 48 September - 63 
May ©. n e 
June — n December 27 


*The temperature of the Ake under this 
parallel is 62, but the ſtandard of this part of the 
globe is the North Pacific, which is here 4 or 5 
degrees colder than the Atlantic. The Yellow 
Sea is the neareſt to Pekin, being about 200 miles 
diſtant from it; but it is itſelf cooled by the moun- 

tainous country of Corea, which interpoſes be- 
rtween it and the ocean, for a conſiderable part of 
its extent. Beſides, all the northern parts of 
China (in which Pekin lies) muſt be cooled by 
the vicinity of the mountains of Chineſe Tartary, 
_— n the cold i is ſaid to be . * 


*The vidateſt cold afuatly experienced tat 
this period, was 52, the greateſt heat, 980: on 
the 25th of July 1773, the heat aroſe to 1080 
and 1109; a N. E. or N. W. wind produces the 
greateſt cold, a 8. or r 8. W. or r S. E. the mo 
heat“... 


* ce 6 Mem. Scav. Etrang. pP · 4 5 28,” 
H3 + . © NADA 
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66 Manni. lat. 402 25/ . 32 a . 


5 


. . 


« The vſual bane in SEE is laid to be fm 
| 75 to859 even at night it ſeldom falls below 
| go? ; the mean height of the barometer js 27,96. 


It ſeems to be about 1900 ect above the level 1 | 
the bea“. 50 


The how accounts. are. aaticd "a Mr. 
EKirwan's uſeful and elaborate W of the tem 
Perature of different latitudes. 


E kiſoos which has YEA given of the cli. 
mate of Pennſylvania, is confined chiefly to the 
country on the eaſt. fide of the Allegany moun- 
- tain. On the weſt ſide of this mountain, the cli- 
mate differs materially from that of the ſouth- 
eaſtern parts of the ſtate in the temperature of 
the air, in the effects of the winds upon the 
weather, and in the quantity of rain and ſnow, 
Which falls every year. The winter ſeldom 
breaks up on the mountains before the 25th 
of March. A fall of ſnow was onee perceived 
upon it, which meaſured an inch and an half 
en the 11th day of June, The trees which 
grow upon it are ſmall, and Indian corn is with 


* 566 Mem. Par. 1777. P. 146. | | 
5 difficulty 


ceeaſt ſide 
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3 brought to maturity even at t-the foot 
of the eaſt fide of it. The ſouth-weſt winds on 

the 'weſt ſide of the mountain are accompanied 
by cold and rain. The foil is rich, conſiſting 
of near a foot in many places of black mould. 
The roads in this country are muddy in win- 
ter, but ſeldom duſty in ſummer. The arrange- 
ment of ſtrata of the earth on the weſt ſide, 
differs materially from their arran gement on the 
ie mountain. The country, (fays 
« Mr. Rirtenhouſe 3 in a letter to a friend in Phi- 
6 ladelphia*) when viewed from the weſtern 
e ridge of the Allegany appears to be one vaſt, 

extended plain. All the various ſtrata of 
ſtone ſeem to lie undiſturbed in the - ſituation 
er in which they were firſt formed; and the lay- 
« ers of ſtone, ſand, clay, and coal, are > neatly ä 
& Horizontal. 


The temperature of the air on the weſl is ſel- 
dom ſo hot, or ſo cold, as on the eaſt ſide of the 
mountain. By comparing the ſtate of a thermo- 
meter examined by Dr. Bedford at Pittſburg, 
284 miles from Philadelphia, it appears that the 

weather was not ſo cold by twelve degrees in 


* Columbian Magazine for October 1786. 


H 4 
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that town, as it was in n Philadelphia, on me: th y 


1 N e ne 


; ' To ſhew the ese between the wcuber 2 
8 Spring: Mill and in Pittſburg, I ſhall here ſub- 
join an account of it, in both places, the firſt 


taken by Mr. Leu, and the other by Doftor 


Bedford, 


22215 
p07 


Pt ITM yara © 


= — —D0»A 


* SERVATIONS , made at SPRING-MILL, 13 Miles NNW of Philadelphia. Monch of 24555 77 F. 
— 7 THERMOMETER: | | —DAYS—| WATER. | ; 
8 | — A — BAROMETER 3 [2,29 EE | 
I of de Sy 78 3 8 27] of RAIN i 
p - 4 | 5 ; — 8 2 7 28 2 
gFarenbeit, | Reaumur, mean height = = 8. 5 . WEAT HER. 
13 mean degree | degres moyens | 25 . — 3 186 | 
+=x1- 30-2 xx 6 29 10 5 IW 1 Overcaſt, ſair. 
2146 9 a 29-3 Calm. | Overcaſt and windy. 
5 DES Be 30 3 |Changeable.| 1 1 15 [Overcaſt, rainy. ; 
Lal 37 3. 8 6 29 11 7 [sw Overcaſt, E 
91 34 - I- 1 $3 =$s ; a 3 E , | I[Overcaſt, fair, | | 
2 . 20-5 29 11 7 [Calm. 1 11 3 |[Overcaſt, rainy. ' 
4 7 $83 3 FF —» 30 2 NE 1 2 7 [Overcaſt, rainy. 
> 8 42 1 SF 29 II E > 7 1 4 Rainy 
< T8 5 14 BE W | | | Overcaſt, windy, 
> FO -27 : oF 29 10 = Fair, | 
1 1153 8 s 7 30 2 W ; = Very fair. 
- 121 44 5 FS 29 10 [Calm | Fx T 11 [Overcaſt, rainy, 
2 x3] 60 5 . 3 $0 3 1W _- | | Very, fair. 
2 wo 22 81 29 9 E 14 | 1 T 14 Fair, overcaſt, rainy. 
2 [35 58 xł l 11 6 ; 29 9 7 l ä HL 8 2 13 |Foggy, rainy. 
2 METEOROLOGICAL CUR EASING made at PITTSBURG, 284 Miles Weſt of Philadelphia, Month of april, 1788. 
S "4 7 46 , 1 85 2 SW 7 = Mes Þ bs : Toudy. 
2 %%% GEE 22, NE bN 7:1 -f 11. | Clear. 
i 3.43 Vu, 5 ISE +741 S 3. Ieloudy. 
WS .; SH 5 4-7 Calm. | 1 Clear. 
5] 80 . $29 ISE bs 111 ä Cloudy. N 
JE | on SW E - | Cloudy. | 
4 | ? W 75 N34 * Cloudy. — 
3 3j 8 Isk bs 111 BEE Cloudy. 
4 a 9 56 | — | ons, 1 ; : *If {| INW b N. | : > Cloudy. 
1 Io| 60 SW | Cloudy, with wind. 
62 ; | Clear. 
5 with wind. 
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From a review of all the facts which bave "cg 
mentioned, it appears that the climate of Pennſyl- 
vania is a compound of moſt of the climates in the 
world. Here we have the moiſture of Britain in 

the ſpring, the heat of Africa in ſummer, the 
temperature of Italy in June, the ſky of Egypt in 
the autumn, the cold and ſnows of Norway and 
the ice of Holland in the winter, the tempeſts (in 
a certain degree) of the Weſt-Indies in every ſea- 

ſon, and the variable winds and weather of Great- 
einen! in every month of the year. 


From this hiſtory of the climate of FI 
nia, it is eaſy to aſcertain what degrees of health, 
and what diſeaſes prevail in the. ſtate. As we 
have the climates, ſo we have the health, and the 
acute diſeaſes, of all the countries that have been 
mentioned. Without attempting to enumerate 
the diſeaſes, I ſhall only add a few words upon 
the time and manner in which they are produced. 


7; * 


I. It appears from the teſtimonies of -many 
aged perſons, that pleuriſies and inflammatory diſ- 
orders of all kinds, are leſs frequent now than 
they were forty or fifty years ago. 


II. It is a well known fact, that intermitting and 
bilious fevers have ! in Pennſylvania in 
proportion 
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proportion as the country has been cleared 7 iu 
anc; e e of the ſtate. ö 


Ill. ir is TY certain char theſe . have 
leflencd, or diſappeared, in proportion. as the 
N has been cultivated. {Ra 


TV. Heavy rains and freſhes in CG le 
produce fevers, unleſs they are ſucceeded * un- 
ſeaſonably warm x wearhes: 


V. Heavy rains or froſt, in the autumn, alike 
check the progreſs of bilious . in ene 


N varia. 


VI. The fame ſtate of the atmoſphere, whether 
cold or warm, moiſt or dry, continued for a long 
time without any material changes, is always 
healthy. Acute and inflammatory fevers were in 
vain looked for in the cold winter of 1979-80. 
The dry ſummer of 1782, and the wet ſummer of 
1788, were likewiſc uncommonly healthy in the 
city of Philadelphia. Theſe facts extend only to 
thoſe diſeaſes which depend upon the ſenſible qua · 
lities of the air. Diſeaſes from miaſmata and con- 
tagion, are leſs influenced by the uniformity of the 

weather. The autumn of 1780 was very ſickly in 
Ran from the * ſituation of the 


. 
5 


8 
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grounds in the neighbourhood of the city, while, 


the country was uncommonly healthy. The dry 


fummer and autumn of 1782 were uncommonly 
fickly in the country, from. the extenſive ſources 
of morbid exhalations which were left by the di- 
minution of the waters in the creeks and rivers. 
The city of Philadelphia owed its peculiar healthi- 
neſs during theſe two ſeaſons, to its wenn Hourly 
ſurrounded dy tide water. 


vl. Diſeaſes are often generated in one ſeaſon 
and produced in another. Hence we frequently 


obſerve fevers of different kinds to follow every 


ſpecies of the weather that was mentioned in the 
laſt obſervation. | ; 
VII. The fevers which accompany, or follow a 
warm ſummer, are bilious and remitting. In pro- 
portion as the cool weather advances, they put on 
the type of Doctor Cullen's typhus mitior. After 


2 very cold winter, I have twice ſeen pleuriſies in 


the fpring, accompanied by the ſymptoms of the 
bilious fever. In one of thoſe epidemics, the pulſe, 


on the fifth day, in ſeveral caſes, became irregular, 
and ftopped after every third or fourth flroke. 


This complication of typhus with pneumonia, is 
not pgculiar to Pennſylvania. I have been in- 


formed kh fevers of even a putrid kind frequently 


ſucceed 
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ficceed long and cold winters in Ruſſia and Be 
den. They have been aſcribed, by a Ruſſian phy. 
ſician, to extreme cold producing the ſame ſedative 
effects as extreme heat, upon the human body. 


IX. The exceſſive heat in Pennſylvania has ſome- 
times proved fatal to perſons who have been much 
expoſed to it. Its morbid effects diſcover them 
ſelves by a difficulty of breathing, a general lan- 
gour, and in ſome inſtances, by a numbneſs and 
an immobility of the extremities. The exceſſive 
cold in Pennſylvania has more frequently proved 
fatal, but it has been chiefly to thoſe perſons who 
have ſought a defence from it, by large draughts 
of ſpirituous liquors. Its operation in bringing on 
ſleepineſs previous to death, is well known. On 
the 5th of February 1782, many people were af- 
fected by the cold. It produced a violent pain in 
the head; and in one inſtance, a ſickneſs at the 
ſtomach, and a vomiting appeared to be the con- 
| ſequence of it. I have frequently obſerved that a 
greater number of old people die, during the con- 
tinuance of extreme cold, and warm weather, 
than in the ſame number of days, in moderate 
weather. | 


1 May and June are afually the healthieſt | 
months in the year. 


XI. The 


— — 


"2m =: 
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EI. The influence of the winds upon health, 
depends very much upon the nature of the coun» 
try over which they paſs. Winds which paſs over 


mill-dams and marſhes in Auguſt and September, 


generally carry with them the ſeeds of fevers. 


XII. The country in the neighbourhood of Phi. 
ladelphia is much more fickly than the central "oo 


of the ways after the 20th of a 


XIII. The 3 is always unwholeſome from 


the 2oth of Auguſt, eſpecially during the paſſive 


ſtare of the fyſtem in /eep. The frequent and ſud- 


den changes of the air from heat to cold, (exclu- 


ſive of its ſenſible qualities) render it unſafe at any 
time to * with open windows, 


XIV. Philadelphia became nl ually fckly 3 . 
the year 1778, during the late war, in conſe- 
quence of the meadows being overflowed to the 
ſouthward of the city, and of the cutting down of 
the trees by the Britiſh army, which formerly ſhel- 
tered the city from the exhalations of the grounds 
to the north and north-weſt. From the repairs of 
the banks of the meadows, which exclude tides and 
freſhes ; from the cultivation of the grounds to the 


. weſtward of the city, which were formerly covered 


with filth, or with e waters; and laſtly, 
from 
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from che more regular cleaning of the ſtreets, and 
the oe of a large and offenſive dock which 
eroſſed two of the principal ftreets near the centre 
of wi city, Philadelphia, from having been for- 
merly the moſt ſickly, has become one of the heal- 
* cities in the United States. 

Xv. Valetudinarians always enjoy the moſt 
health i in Pennſylvania in the ſummer and winter 


months. The ſpring, in a particular manner, is 
1 unfavourable to them. 


I ſhall conclude the account of the influence of 
the climate of Pennſylvania upon the human body, 
with the following obſervations. | 

1. The ſenſations of heat and cold are influenced 
ſo much by outward circumſtances, that we often 
miſtake the degrees of them, by neglecting to uſe 
fuch conveniences as are calculated to obviate the 
effects of their exceſs. A native of Jamaica often 
eomplains leſs of the heat, and a native of Canada 
of the cold, in their reſpective countries, than 
they do under certain circumſtances in Pennſylva- 
Nia. Even a Pennſylvanian frequently complains 
leſs of the heat in Jamaica, and of the cold in Ca- 
nada, than in his native ſtate, The reaſon of this 

| I | | is 
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is plain. In countries where heat and cold are 


intenſe and regular, the inhabitants guard them- 
ſelves by accommodating their houſes ànd dreſſes 


tion of exceſſive heat ind cold in Pennſylvania, 
have unfortunately led its inhabitants, in many in 
ſtances, to negle& adopting cuſtoms, which are 


to each of them. The inſtability and ſhort dura. 


uſed in hot and cold countries to guard againſt | 


them. Where houſes are built with a ſouthern 


or ſouth-weſtern front. expoſure, and where other | 
accommodations to the climate are - obſerved in 


their conſtruction, the diſagreeable exceſſes of heat 


and cold are rendered much leſs perceptible in 


Pennſylvania. Perhaps the application of the 
principles of Philoſophy and taſte to the conſtruc- 
tion of our houſes within the laſt thirty or forty 


years, may be another reaſon why ſome old people 


have ſuppoſed that the degrees of heat and cold 


are leſs in n ee than they were in former 
Fears. 


2. The number, height, and vegetable produe- 


tions of the mountains in Pennſylvania, afford a 
favourable prognoſis of the future healthineſs of 


the ſtate, Excluſive of the beneficial effects of 


gentle rains, they will ſerve as a a perpetual and in- 
| . 


- 


theſe mountains in producing ſalutary winds, and 
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exhauſtible cn of that pure ſpecies of air, 
which bas of late been ore. to ane the 
vital part. of common air. 
hs . The att Tg nature; of he 1 of Prom 
| ſylvania does not render it neceſſarily unhealthy. 
Doctor Huxham has taught us, that the healthieſt 
ſeaſons in Great-Britain have often been accompa- 
nied by; the moſt variable weather. His words 
upon this ſubfe& convey, a reaſon for the fact. 
When the conſtitutions of the year are frequent- 
“/ changing, ſo that by the rontraſt a ſort of 
6 equilibrium i is kept up, and health with it ; and 
e that eſpecially if perſons are careful to guard 
” themſelves well againſt theſe ſudden changes*.” 
Perhaps no climate or country is unhealthy, where 
men acquire from experience, or tradition, the 
arts of accommodating themſelves to it. The hiſ- 
tory of all the nations in the world, whether ſavage, 
barbarous, or civilized, previouſly to a mixture of 
their manners by an intercourſe with ſtrangers, 
ſeems to favour this opinion. The climate of Chi- 
na appears, in many particulars, to reſemble that 
of Pennſylvania, The Chineſe wear looſe gar-- 
ments of different lengths, and increaſe or diminiſh 
the number of them, according to the frequent 


* Obſervations on the Air and E pidemic Diſeaſes, vol. I.p. ” 
vnn I „„ 
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and ſudden changes of their weather ; hence they 
have very few acute diſeaſes amongſt them. Thoſe 
inhabitants of Pennſylvania who have acquired the 
arts of conforming to the changes and extremes of 
our weather in dreſs, diet, and manners, eſcape 
| moſt of thoſe acute difeaſes which are occaſioned 
by the ſenſible qualities of the air; and faithful in- 
quiries and obſervations have proved, that they 
| attain to as great ages as the ſame number of pco- 
| 250 in 19 part of che world. i 


AN 
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Fa act 
ACCOUNT 
Bilious Remitting Fever, 


AS IT APPEARED IN PHILADELPAIA IN THE SUM. 
MBR AND AUTUMN OF THE YEAR 2780, 


ETORR 1 ccc to deſeribe this en it 
vill be neceſſary to give a ſhort account of 


che weather, and of the diſcaſes which FRO 
N. Fe | 


Ihe ſpring of 1780 was dry and cool. A ca- 
tarrh appeared among children between one year 
and ſeven years of age. It was accompanied by a 
defluxion from the eyes and noſe, and by a cough 
and dyſpnœa, reſembling, in ſome inſtances, the 
cynanche trachealis, and in others a peripneumony. 
in ſome cates it was complicated with the ſymp- 

I 2 | _ toms 


— 


| 


928. 
* 


— — 


month of May. 


— — — — . — nn. _ — 
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' toms of a bilious remitting, and incermicring fever. 
The exacerbations of this fever were always at- 


tended by dyſpnœa and cough. A few patients 
expectorated blood. Some had ſwellings behind 
their ears, and others were affected with ſmall ul. 


cers in the throat. I met with only one caſe of 
this fever in which the pulſe indicated bleeding. 
The reſt yielded in a few days to emetics, bliſters, 


and the bark, aſſiſted by the uſual more. wee 
remedies in ſuch diſorders. - © + 


An intermittent prevailed among adults i in the 
| JV „ 


July Se Auguſt were uncommonly warm. The 


mercury ſtood on the 6th of Auguſt at 9429, on 


the 15th of the ſame month at 952, and for ſeveral | 


days afterwards at 90. Many labouring people 


periſhed-during this month by the heat, and by 
drinking, not only cold water, but cold liquors of 


ſeveral kinds, while _ were under the violent 


Rs of the heat. 


Ihe 1 and ws. prevailed univerſally, 
during theſe two warm months, among the chil- 


| dren, and with uncommon degrees of mortality. 


Children from one year to eight and nine years old 
were likewiſe very generally affected by blotches 


\ 
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and little boils; eſpecially in their faces. An erup- 


tion on the 1kin, called by the common people the - 


prickly heat, was very common at this time among 
perſons of all: ages. The winds during theſe 
months. blew chiefly from. the ſouth, and ſouth- 
vweſt. Of conrſe they paſſed over the land which 

lies between the city, and the copflux of the ri- 
vers Delaware and Schuylkill, the peculiar ſitua- 

tion of which, at that time, has been already de- 
laden | 1 


105 A” and the ſtreets of Philadelphia, ſup- 
plied the winds at this ſeaſon, likewiſe, with a por- 
tion of their unwholeſome exhalations*. 

The remitting fever made its firſt appearance in 
July and Auguſt, but its ſymptoms were ſo mild, 
and its extent ſo ;confined, that it excited no ap- 
prehenſions of its ſubſequent more general preva- 
lence 9 the __ 

On the 1 rgth of Auguſt the air became ſuddenly 
very cool. Many hundred people ingthe city com- 

_ plained, the next day, of different degrees of in- 
pen; from a 85 of een to a fever of 


* The muſchetoes were e e numerous during 
the autumn. A certain 19 872 (gk: Dr. ogra} of-an onwhole: 
ſome atmoſphere. | | 


L + n ; the 
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the remitting type. This was the ſignal of the 
epidemic. The weather continued cool during 


the remaining part of the month, and during the 


whole month of September. From the expoſure 
of the diſtri&t of Southwark (which is often diſtin. 
guiſhed by the name of the Hill) to the ſouth-weſt 


' winds, the fever made its firſt appearance in that 
appendage of the city. Scarcely a family, and in 


many families ſcarcely a member of them, eſcaped 
it. From the Hill it gradually travelled along the 
Second-ſtreet from the Delaware, improperly call- 
ed Front-ſtreet. For a while it was confined to 


this ſtreet only, after it entered the city, and hence 


it was called by ſome people the Front, ſtreet fever. 


It gradually ſpread through other parts of the city, 


but with very different degrees of violence. It 


prevailed but little in the Northern Liberties. It 


was ſcarcely known beyond Fourth-ſtreet from the 
Delaware. Intemperance in eating or drinking, 
riding in the ſun or rain, watching, fatigue, or 
even a fright, but more frequently cold, all ſerved 
ro excite the ſeeds of this fever into action, Where. 
ever er they exiſted. 


All ages 55 wa ſexes were affected by this 


fever. Seven of the practitioners of phyſic were 


confined by it nearly at the ſame time. The city, 
during the prevalence of the fever, was filled with 


an 


* 
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an unuſual number of ſtrangers, many of whom, 
particularly of the Friends (whoſe yearly meeting 
was held in the month of September) were affected 
by it. No other febrile diſcaſe was obſerved du- 
ring this time in the city. 


This fever qoverally: came on with rigor, by 
| ſeldom with a regular chilly fit, and often without 
any ſenſation of cold. In ſome perſons it was in- 
troduced by a flight ſore throat, and in others, by 
a hoarſeneſs which was miſtaken for a common 
cold. A giddineſs in the head was the forerunner 
of the diſeaſe in ſome people. This giddineſs at- 
tacked ſo ſuddenly, as. to produce, in ſeveral in- 
ſtances, a faintneſs, and even ſymptoms of apo- 
plexy. It was remarkable that all thoſe perſons 
who were affected in this violent manner, recoyer- 
ed in two or three days. "5 1 


I met with one inſtance of this fever attacking 
with coma, and another with convulſions, and with 
many inſtances in which it Was introduced by 2 
delirium. 


The pains which eee this fever were 
exquiſitely ſevere in the head, back, and limbs. 
The pains in the head were ſometimes in the back 
parts of! Ma and at other times they occupied only 

14 the 


- 
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che ey eballs. In ſome people, the pains were * 
acute in their backs and hips, that they could not 

lie i in bed. In others, the pains affected the neck 
and arms, ſo as to produce in one inſtance a diffi. 
culty of moving the fingers of the right hand. 
They all complained more or leſs of a ſoreneſs in 
the ſeats of theſe pains, particularly When they oc- 
cupied the head and eyeballs. A few complained 
of their fleſh being ſore to the touch,! in every part 
of the body. From theſe circumſtances, the diſ- 
_ eaſe was ſometimes believed to be a rheumatiſm ; 
but its more -general name among all claſſes of 
people was, the Breaf- bone fever. 


I met with one caſe of pain in the back, and 
another of an acute ear-ach, both of which re. 
turned periodically every night, _ without any 
fever. | 


A nauſea univerſally, and in ſome inſtances a 
vomitting, accompanied by a diſagreeable taſte in 
the mouth, attended this fever. The bowels were, 
in moſt. caſes, regular; except where the diſeaſe 


fell with its whole force upon them, produce a 
| ſympromaic Uyſcntery®. 


* A ſymptomatic dyſentery Cy accompanies the 

| autumnal fevers in Pennſylvania. In the hilly parts of the 
| ſtate, it has been remarked that i it prevails chiefly on the high 
grounds; ; 


\ 
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The tongue Was generally moiſt, and rinQured 
of: a 1 colour. 


The urine was bin eoloured and in its uſual, 
quantity in dener „ OE Sr: 784 
The kin was 8 moiſt, t, eſpecially | where 
the GERT rennigatet on the n or b day. 
51 1 
The 8 was ach 120 full, burs never this; in 
a | fwgle patient that came under my _ till the 
28th of ee 


It "OP" remarkable, that little, and in ſome in- 
a no . attended this fever. 

A 9 or conſtant havking and ſpitting, 
8 in many caſes through the whale en 
— was a favourable ones! |. RY | 


There were walls remiſſions in this fever 
every morning, and ſometimes in the evening. 
The exacerbations were more ſevere. every other 


day, and two exacerbations were onen obſerved 
in one day. 5 


grounds; | while the remitting e or « intermitting fevers prevail 
in the ro aig below them, | 


” 


ER | 
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A raſh often, appeared on the third 4 5 
days; which proved favourable, This raſh was 
accompanied in ſome caſes by a burning in the 
palms of the hands and foles of the feet. Many 
people at this time, who were nat confined to their 
beds, and ſome, who had no fever, had : an efflore- 


| ſcence on their Kins. | 


In ſeveral Loſes the force of the diſeaſe ſeem. | 
ed to fall upon the face, producing ſwellings under 
the jaw and in the ears, which in —_ e 
terminated in abſceſſes. 


When the fever did not: * on the third 
or fourth day, it frequently ran on to the eleventh, 
fourteenth, and even twentieth days, aſſuming in 
its progreſs, according to its duration, the uſual 
_ ſymptoms of the typhus gravior, or mitior, of 
Doctor Cullen. In ſome caſes, the diſcharge of a 
few ſpoons-full of blood from the noſe accompanied 
a folution of the feuer on the third or fourth day; 
while in others, a profuſe hæmorrhage from the 
noſe, month, and bowels, on the tenth and ele. 
venth dye, preceded a fatal iſſue of the diſeaſe. 


Soba caſes came under my care, in which the 
fever was ſueceeded by a jaundice. 


* 
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The diſeaſe terminated in ſome caſes bot 

ſweating, or a ſediment in the urine; nor did I 

find ſuch patients more diſpoſed to relapſe than 

others, provided they took a ſufficient quantity of 
the bark. 


About the beginning of October the weather 

became cool, accompanied by rain and an eaſterly 
wind. This cool and wet weather continued for 
four days. The mercury in the thermometer fell 
to 60, and fires became agreeable. From this 


time the fever evidently declined, or was accom- 


panied by inflammatory ſymptoms, On the 16th 
of October, I met with a caſe of inflammatory an- 
gina; and on the next day I viſited a patient who 
had a complication of the bilious fever with a pleu- 
riſy, and whoſe blood diſcovered ſtrong marks of 
the preſence of the inflammatory diatheſis. His 
ſtools were of a green and black color. On the 
third day of his diforder the raſh appeared on his 
ſkin, and on the fourth, in conſequence of a ſe- 
cond bleeding, his fever terminated with the com- 
mon ſymptoms of a criſis. 


During the latter end of October, and the firſt 
weeks in November, the mercury in the Ther- 
mometer fluctuated between 50% and 60% Pleu- 

riſies 
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riſies ind inflammatory diſcaſes of all kinds now 
made their appearance. They were more nu- 
merous and more acute, than in this ſtage of 
the autumn, in former years. I met with one 
caſe of pleuriſy in November, which did not yield 
| w leſs than four er 1 


1 ſhall now add a ſhort account of 1 METHOD | 
J purſued in Wo treatment of this fever. 


1 generally dagen by giving a. . vomit of 
tartar emetic. This medicine, if given while the 
fever was in its forming ſtate, frequently produced 
an immediate cure; and if given after its forma- 
tion, on the „r day, ſeldom failed of producing 
2 criſis on the third or fourth day. The vomit 
always diſcharged more or leſs bile. If a nauſea, 
or an ineffectual attempt to vomit continued after 
the exhibition of the tartar emetic, J gave a ſe⸗ 
cond doſe of 1 it with the e effects. 


If the vomit failed of opening the Wel 1 
gave gentle doſcs of ſalts and cream of tartar *, 


* have always found that cream of tartar renders the 
purging neutral ſalts leſs diſagreeable to the taſte and ſto- 
mach; but accident has lately taught ne, that the juice of 
two limes or of one lemon, with about half an ounce of 


leaf ſugar added to fix drachms of Glauber or Epſom ſalt, 
5 . 
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or of the butter-nut pill“, ſo as to procure two or 
three. plentitul ſtools. The matter diſcharged 
from the bowels was of a highly bilious nature. 
It was ſometimes ſo acrid as to excoriate the rec- 
tum, and ſo offenſive, as to oecaſion, in ſome caſes, 
ſickneſs and faintneſs both in the patients and in 
their- attendants. In every inſtance the patients 
found relief by theſe evacuations, clpecially from 
ee pains in the head and limbs. er 


| * thoſe His, whars he pre of the 
patients againſt an emetic, or where'an advanced 
ſtate of pregnancy, or an habitual prediſpoſition 
to hœmatemeſis occurred, I diſcharged: the bile 
entirely by means of the lenient purges that have 
been mentioned. In this practice I had the ex- 
ample of Doctor Cleghorn, who preſcribed purges 
with great ſucceſs i in a fever of the ſame | ſpecies 
in Minorca, with that which has been deſcribed i. 
Doctor Lining preſcribed purges with equal ſuc- 
ceſs. in an e ee in South an 
in half 2 a 9 of boiling ter, . a mixture * is 
; nearly as pleaſant as irong. beyerage. 


* This pill is made from an extract of a ſtrong aeconion 
« the inner bark of the white walnut-tree, 


+ The tertiana interpolita_ remiſſione tantum, of Dr. 
Cullen. 55 
which 


| 
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which I take to be a ſpecies of a bilious remit. 
tent, accompanied by an inflammatory affection of 


the Wan 


5 
After evacuating the contenis of the fvamch 


and bowels, I gave {mall doſes of tartar emetic, 


mixed with Glauber's falt. This medicine excited 
a general perſpiration. It likewiſe kept the bowels 
gently open, by which means the bile way diſ- 


charged as faſt as it was accumulated. 


I conſtantly recommended to my patients, in this 


ſtage of the diſorder, to lie in bed. This favoured 


the eruption of the raſh, and the ſolution of the 


_ difeaſe by perſpiration. Perſons who ſtruggled 


againſt the fever by fitting up, or who attempted 
to ſhake it off by labour or exerciſe, either tak 


under it, or had a flow recovery. 


A clergyman of a Pn character from 
the country, who was attacked by the diſeaſe in 
the city, returned home, from a deſire of being 
attended by his own family, and died in a few 


days afterwards. This is only one, of many caſes, 
in which 1 have obſerved travelling, even in the 
. eaſieſt carriages, to prove fatal in fevers after they 
were formed, or after the firſt ſymptoms had 


ſhewn themſelves. The quickeſt and moſt effec- 
. 0. 2 
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tual way: of « conquering a fever, in moſt ew.) * | 
oF an carly fubmiſion to „ 


The drinks I bie to may patients were 
ſage and baum teas, apple“ and tamarind water, 
weak punch, lemonade, and wine whey, 

I found obvious advantages in many caſes, from 
the uſe of pediluvia, every night. 7 


In every caſe, I found the patients refreſhed 
and relieved by frequent changes of rheir linen. 


On the third or fourth day, in the forenoon, 
the pains in the head and back generally abated, 
with a ſweat which was diffuſed over the whole 
body. The pulſe at this time remained quick and 
weak. This was, however, no objectiou to the 
uſe of the bark, a few doſes of which immediately 


abated its quickneſs, _ ns: a return of 
the fever. | | 


Tf ihe fever continued beyond the third or fourth 
day without an intermiſſion, I always had recourſe 


* That apple-water is moſt agreeable which is made by 
pouring boiling water upon flices of raw apples. It is 
more lively than that which is made BY pouring the wa- 
ter e on n Toaſted apples. 5 


Ba. N 1 


— — — — 
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to bliſters. Thoſe: which: were 1 to the 
neck, and behind the ears produced che moſt 8 


immediate good effects. They ſeldom failed of 
producing an intermiſſion in the feyer, the day 


after they were applied. Where delirium or coma 


attended, I applied the bliſter to the neck on the 
fir/t day of the diſorder. A worthy family in this 


city will always aſcribe the life of a promiſing. 
boy of ten years old, to the carly application of 2 


bliſter to the neck, in hls IEFETs 


25 


Where the "PT ad not b yield: to 8 and 


aſſumed the ſymptoms of typhus gravior or mitior, 
I gave the medicines uſually exhibited in ee ur 
IMO of that fever. 150 87 


4 . notice in the hiſtory of this: fever; wwe il it 


4 was ſometimes accompanied by the ſymptoms of 
a dyſentery, Where this diſorder appeared, I 


preſcribed lenient purges and opiates. Where 
theſe failed of ſucceſs, I gave the bark in the in- 
termiſſions of the pain in the bowels, and applied 
bliſters to the wriſts. . The good effects of theſe 
remedies led me to conclude, that the dyſentery 
Was the febris introverſa of Dr. Sydenham. 


ws 6 am happy i in EVE an opportunity, in this 
place, of bearing a reſtimony\ in favour of the uſe- 
2 1 . fulneſs 
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Foltefs'of orrun in chis diſorder, after the neceſ. 
ſuary evacuations had been made. I yielded, in ; 
.preſcribing/i it at firſt, o the earneſt ſolicitations of 
my patients for ſomething to give them relief 
from their inſupportable pains, particularly when 
they were ſeated in the eye · balls and hbad. Its 
ſalutary effects in procuring ſwear, and a refniſſion 
of the fever, led me to preſcribe ir afterwards in 
almoſt every caſe and always with the happieſt 
effects. Thoſe phyticians enj y but little pleaſure 
in practiſing phyſic, who know not how much 
of the pain and anguiſh. of fevers; of a certain 


kind, may be 8 1 1 eee uſe. of 
| opium.” N ö 


— 5 | 'S 


In treating of 15 Se uſed i id dis diſo 1 der, t 


I have taken no notice of blood · letting. Out ok 


ſeveral hundred patients whom I viſited in this 
fever, I did not meet with a ſingle caſe, before the 
ayth of September, in which the ſtate of the pulſe 
indicated this evacuation. It is true, the pulſe 
was full, but never hard. I acknowledge that I 
was called to ſeveral patients who had been bled 
without the advice of a phyſician, who'recorered 
_ afterwards on the uſual days of the ſolution of 
the fever. This only can be aſcribed to that diſ- 
poſition which Doctor Cleghorn attributes to 
fevers, to ene their: types under every varicty 
K of 


4 


ene eee 
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"of rrexiinent, a2 well az conftitorion, | Bit L am 
bound to declare further, that I heard of ſeveral 
_ Caſes in which bleeding was > lower: EIA A om 


© 


4 In this beer 8 quan; from 
e to the rain, ſun, or No _ 4 from 


RO een 


- The convaleſcetice from this diſeaſe was aſſet 
by à number ef extraordinary ſymptoms, which 
rendered patients the ſubjects of medical attention 
for many days after the pulſe became perfectly 

regular, and after the criſis of the diſeaſe. 


A bitter taſte in the mouth, accompanied by 2 
| yellow colour c on the ere denten for near a 
week. 


+ 


[lf | Moſt of thoſe who recovered 3 of 

Saen and u total want ef appetite. A faintneſs, 
eſpecially upon ſitting up in bed, or in a chair, 
followed this fever. A weakneſs in the knees 
Was univerſal, I met with two patients, who 

were moſt ſenſible of this weakneſs in the right 
knee. An inflammation m one eye, and in ſome 


-inſtances in both eyes, nconrved i in as I | 
after their e 


Bur 


4 
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Bat the moſt remarkable ſymptom of the cons 
valeſcence from this fever, was an uncomman des 
jection of the ſpirits. I attended two young ladies 
who ſhed tears while they vented their complaints 
of their ſickneſs and weakneſs. One of them very 
aptly propoſed to me to change the name of the 
diſorder, and to call it in its preſent ſtage, inſtead 
of the Break-bone, the Break-heart fever. 


Jo remove theſe ſymptoms, I gave the tincturt 
of bark and elixir of vitriol in frequent doſes. 1 
likewiſe recommended the plentiful uſe of rips 
fruits; but I ſaw the beſt effects from temperate 
meals of oyſters, and a liberal uſe of porter. To 
theſe was added, gentle exerciſe in the open air, 
which gradually completed the cure. 


P * y — " "TY 
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Sca rat tin na « Angingſe. | 


AS IT APPEARED IN PHILADELPHIA, IN THE | 
| YEARS e AND 1784. | 


THE beginning of the month of July w 
' unuſually cool; infomuch that the mercury 
in Farenheit's thermometer ſtood at 61% in the day 
time, and fires were -very comfortable, eſpecially 
in the evening. - In the laſt week but one, of this 
month, - the -weather ſuddenly became ſo warm, 
that the mercury roſe to 940, at which it re- 
mained for three days. As this heat was accom- 
panied by no breeze from any quarter, the ſenſe 
of it was extremely diſtreſſing to many people. 
Upwards of twenty perſons died in the courſe of 
theſe three days, from the exceſs of the heat, and 
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from drinking cold water. Three old mn 
died ſuddenly within thig ſpace of time. This ex- 
_ treme heat was ſucceeded by cool weather, the 
mercury having: fallen 1a d, * the month 
cloſed with producing a ftw Ander itting and re- 
mitting fevers, together wirh ſeveral caſes of in- 
flammatory angina. 1 7 


The weather in ak man ef aan was ex- 


tremely variable. The mercury, after ſtanding for 
| Exeral days at gb, ſuddenly fell ſo low, as not 


* 8 * ls th oh 


only to render kres Der but! in many * 
0 to e froſt. 


W genus of ferer- made Its Appearance in 
this month. The ſynocha was ſo acute, in ſeveral | 
eaſes; at to require from three to four hleedings, 
The remiiting fever was accompanied by an un- 
gommon degree of nauſea and faintneſs. Seyeral 
people died. after a few days illneſs, of the typhus 
 gravior, of Dr. Cullen. The intermittents had 
nothing peculiar in them, either as to _ Dy: 
dent or n of Fae: | : 
Towbrds 45 gloſs of the mon. tho A 
| agen made its appearance, chiefly among. chil- 


* 


„ 


The month of n was cool and $a 5 
the: Ccarlatina; anginoſa became epidemic among 
adults as well as young people. In maſt of the 
patients who were affected by it, it came on wink 
a chillneſs and a ftckneſs at the ftomach, or a vo- 
mitting; which laſt was fo invariably preſent, hat 
i was with me à pathognomonic figu ai the diſ- 
caſe. The matter diſcharged from the ſtomaen 
was always bile. The ſwelling of the throat was, 
in ſome inſtances fo great, as ta e- e e 5 85 
culty of ſpeaking, ſwallowing, and breathing 
a few inſtances, the ſpecch was accompanied by 2 
ſqueaking voice, reſembling that which attends 
the cyuanche trachealis. The ulcers on the ton- 
fils were deep, and covered wir n and in 
.ome inſtances, with black floughs. | In ſeveral 
caſes there was a diſcharge of a thick mucus from 
the noſe, from the beginning, but it oftner oecur- 
red in the deeline of the diſeaſe, which moſt fro · 
quently happened on the fifth day. Sometimes the 
ſubſiding of the ſwelling of the throat Was . 
0 1 a — behind 5 ears. 


- Gi eruption on the fin e ie OY 
ſymptoms which have been defcribed, But —_ 
ptom appeared with conſiderable variety. In 
ſome people it -preceded, and in others — 
the ulcers and ſwelling of the throat. In ſome, it 
11 | . appeared 


the breaſt ; in prhers; it appear 
limbs. In a few it appeared on the ſecond or third 
day of the diſorder, an] never returned: after - 
wards. I ſaw two caſes of eruption without a ſin- 
gle ſymptom of ſore throat. The face of- one of 
| thoſe: conv was: ſwelled, as in the eryſipelas. In. 


1 A eοαπ]9π % ft 


N * on the ontſide of aber undd 
aw: che on tin 


a young girl of ſeven years old, there, 


Was e flight redneſs: on the ſkin. She was 
| ſeized with a vomiting, and died delirious in fifty- 
four hours. Soon after her death, a , 
eee n n of = ene yes 


10 


et de ds of Mes —9 
in general regular. I can recolle& but few caſes 


* were any by a nenen N tis 


} . 


1 4 


Tube 3 which e r the diſorder was: 


generally the typhus mitior of Doctor Cullen. In 


a few caſes it alum the Mi of the unn 


gravior. 


The diſeaſe „ went off with a ſwelling 
of the hands and feet. | I ſaw one inſtance in a 
gentlewoman, in whom this ſwelling was abſent, 
who complained of very acute pains in her 58 


[4 ME . * we e 


P 
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la two caſes; which terminated fatally, -thers 
were large abſceſſes; the one on the ouiſide, and: 
the other on the inſide of the throat. The firſt: 
of theſe caſes was accompanied by troubleſome 
ſores on the. ends of the fingers. One of theſe 
patients lived twenty-cight, and the other above 
thirty days, and both appeared to die from the 
diſcharge which followed the opening of their ab · 


— 


Between che degrees of the diſeaſe which I have 
deſeribed, there were many intermediate degrees 
of e 01 9g — ee to . Ailanden tin 

A A, 1955 + 

I aw in \ ſeveral a a A Fin) behind | 
the: cars, and from the noſe, with a light erup - 
tion, and no ſore throat. All 21 Fan were 
able to ee and walk n 5 

"Lins one. 3 Fo a diſcharge fi Suda ar in- 
| Gl of one of the cars in a child, who had ulcers 
in his throat, and the ſqueaking voice. 1 8451 


In bomsesen pain in dhe jaw, with fretting be- 
hind the ears and a en n conſtituted the: - 
f whole of ze Ss": 


: 1 * 
: 3 n 4 
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In one cate, the diſeaſe came on: wich a 


- andian-ſeveral- en id went Lo. * nner 


tom. | «Fþ + Ts WY! %. 


. Wes DET OETS 


io A few Wiese nnd ofaicle; whe walked: 
abou and even IE; wings _ W 
| ee ee e e Folds ES; 2 SER 


as 35.113 56 1 10 Gee e 
The i dernden Pr which made its 3 
ance in Auguſt, was not loſt during the month of 
September. It continued to prevail, but. with ſe- 


veral peculiar ſymptoms. In many perſons it was 


accompanied by an eruption on the ſkin, und n 
ſwelling of the hands and feet. In ſome, it was 


attended by a ſore throat and pains behind the. 


cars. Indeed, ſuch was the prevalence of the con- 
| tagion which produced the ſcarlatina anginoſa, 


that many hundred. people complained. of fore 


throats without any other ſymptom of indiſpoſi- 
nion. The lighteſt occaſional or exciting cauſe, 


aud particularly cold, ſeldom _ of e 


the diſorde.. 90 


© The month of 'Oftoher was 2 goler than 
September, and che diſeaſe continued, but with leſs 
© alarming ſymptoms. In ſeveral adults, who were 
ſeized with | it, the hardneſs of the pulſe indicated 
' blood- 


E- 


bessern ehe | 147 


. | The blood, in one caſe, Was 00s: 
vered whb 8 baffy coat, but beneath its forface i it” 
was difſolved. | 5 
r 5.7 Dice bil | 
dn ahe W efMoyember the « diſeaſe 1 0 
ſeveral iaſlammstory ſymptoms, and was attended 
with much leſs danger than formerly; I viſited: 
ane patient whoſe ſymptoms were fo inflammatory 
a8 to retjuire two bleedinga. During) the decline of 
the diſeaſe, many people complaincd of troubleſome: 
ſores on the ends of their fingers. A number of 
children like wiſe had ſore throats and fevers, with 
eruptions on their ſkins, which reſembled the 
chicken-pox. : I am diſpoſed to fuſpect that this 
eruption was the. effect of the contagion of the 
ſearlatina anginoſa, as ſeveral inſtances occurred 
of patients. who had all the ſytuptoms of this diſ- 
caſe, in whom an eruption of white bliſters ſuc. 
ceeded their recovery, This form of the diſeaſe 
has been called = 1 the nen vari- 
oloſa. . „ 


I ſaw one cafe of fore throat, which was ſuc- 
| ceeded not only by ſwellings in the abdomen and 
limbs, but by a catarrh, which be on a fatal 
er e 


A conſiderable MY of an EDT was fel 
on the 29th of this month, at ten o clock at night, 
5 81 


1 


* deu er v 


in che city of Philadelphia; but ho 3 
. in ithe mn _ * 
En ae 
In Duwihes; January, and tene 45 vea · 
her was intenſcly' cold. There was 4 thaw for 
à few days in January, which broke che ice of the 
Delaware, hut it was followed by cold ſo exceſſve 
as to eloſe tlie river till the beginning of March. 
The mercury: on'the 28 and agth of February, 
r ae * nnen 's app ney ng 
or mt ik in pil Vegmuing uf Deceriber 
the diſeaſe diſappeared in the circle of my patients, 
bur it broke out with great violence the latter end 
of that month, and in the January following. 
Some of the worſt caſes that I met wich, ere 
* _ m"_ were in _ two u ne! 
The diſeaſe Wy in Woe kn but it 
gend afterwards through the neighbouring ſtates 
of New. Jerſey, N and Maryland. 12 1075 


we 


0 1 fhatt now add an account of the remedies | 
1 1 «dntiniftered i in this. en 7% 5 


Ls every _ 5 1 was | aided to, 1 ” an ha 
cure by giving a vomit joined with calomel. The 
vomit was either tartar emetic or ipecacuana, ac- >> 

cording to the prejudices, habits, or conſtirutions 


vera rm ANGINosA. | 5 2 


Wo A quantity of bile was generally 0 
diſcharged: by this medicine. Beſides evacuating 
the contents of the ſtomach, it cleanſed the throat 
in its paſſage downwards. To enſure this effect 
from the calomel, I always directed it to be given 
mixed with ſyrup or ſugar and water, ſo as to 
«diffuſe-it generally over every part of the throat. 
The calomel ſeldom failed to produce two or 
three ſtools. In ſeveral caſes I was obliged, by 
the continuance of nauſea, to repeat the emetics, 
and always with immediate and obvious advan- 
tage. I gave the calomel in moderate doſes in 
every ſtage of the diſorder. To reſtrain its purga- 
tive effects, when Ae Tales * it a ſmall | 
"ny of e 55 5 8 


blk 


*/Duriag che wks colt &f . dtorder, dere . 
* calomel failed of opening the bowels, I gave 
lenient purges, when a e to coſtiveneſs 

bs arms: 2 24 . 8 Ley 5, 5 * 5. 

The throar was pe clean di dethimini 3 3 
In ſeveral inſtances I ſaw evident advantages from 
adding a few grains of calomel to them. In caſes 
of great difficulty of ſwallowing or breathing, the 
patients found relief from receiving the ſteams of 
warm water mixed with a little e W | 
2 e into og throat. 1 


. EE A pet 


150 ” Account or r : 
A * kept up by entle:doſes of 155 


monials, and diluting N ee 0 
* n * relief. 335 


* every eaſe which did not "_— to — 1 how 
remedies on the third day, 1 applied a bliſter be- 
hind each ear, or one to the eee I un. 
"_ with good effects. od een a 


5 45 met with no ks} in which che bark > Akane 
to be indicated as an antiſeptic, except the three 
in which the diſcafe proved fatal, Where the 
ſore throat was blended with the intermitting fe- 
ver, the bark was given with advantage, But in 
common caſes it was unneceſſary. Subſequent 
obſervations have led me to believe, with Doctor 
Withering, that 3 it is nn e in kl 
Ae 77 


This diſcaſe MES fatal i in a many 1 ef Fi | 
country, upon its firſt appearance; but wherever 
the mode of treatment here delivered ws adopt - 
cd, its mortality was ſoon checked. The calomel 
was uſed very generally in New. Jerſey and New- 

Vork. In the Delaware ſtate, a phyſician of cha- 
racter made it a practice not only to give calomel, 
but to anoint the outſide 66:08 * with Wy 

curial ointment. | 
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Scarlatina Anginoſa. 


T' HIS 5 diſeaſe has previied: in \ Philadelphia, 
at different ſcaſotis, ever ſince the year 
1783. 'It has blended itſelf occaſionally with all | 
our epidetaics. Many caſes have come under my 
notice ſince its firſt appearance, in which dropſi- 
cal ſwellings have ſucceeded the fever. In ſome 
inſtances there appeared to be effuſions of water 
not only in the limbs and abdomen, but in the 
thorax. They yielded, in every caſe that I at- 
tended, to purges of calomel and jalap. Where 
theſe N were een they nen | 
in RO winter of 1986-7, he lee angi- 
noſa was blended with the cynanche parotidea, 


and in one inſtance with a typhus mitior. The 
I | laæaſt 
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laſt was in a young girl of nine years of age. 
She was ſeized with a vomiting of bile and an 
effloreſcence on her breaſt, but diſcovered no other 


ſymptoms of the ſcarlatina anginoſa till the ſix- 
teenth day of her fever, when a ſwelling appear. 


ed on the outſide of her throat; and after her re- 


CoverFs a yon and ai in one 9 ber knees. 


In the bath of 13 I "a a 3 of peo- 


ple were affected by ſudden ſwellings of their lip: 


and eyelids. Theſe ſwellings generally came on 


in the night, were attended with little or no pain, 


and went off in two or three days. I met with 
only one caſe in which there was a different iffuc 


to theſe ſymptoms. It was in a patient in the 


\Pennſylvania hoſpital, in whom a ſwelling in the 
lips ended in a ſuppuration, which, notwithſtand- 
ing the liberal uſe of bark and W n fatal 
in the courſe of twelve days. ; 
«In 1160 months of ſubs: and July 1788, a num- 
ber of people were affected by ſudden ſwellings, 


not only of the lips, but of the cheeks and throat. 
At the ſame time many perſons were affected by 


an inflammation of the eyes. The ſwellings were 


attended with more pain than they were the year 


| AG and ſome of them e one or two 
15 TAS, | _ -purges 
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purges to remove them; but in general they went 
en N in two or er Ts FE ANT 


1 it proper to . theſes N to hs 


fame 5 W e aer che ſearlatina 
OE ; 5 Ei WE 3s 


, 4; 21 


Ne © Coaches ps 


3 _ 


The 1 ob "hs Condi 8 at 
the Fame time in this city; its diſpoſition to pro- 
duce ſwellings in different parts of the body; and 
the analogy of the intermitting fever, which often. 
conceals itſelf under ſymptoms that are foreign 
to its uſual. type; all ſeems to render this con- 
jecture probable. In one of the caſes of an in- 
flammation of the eye, which came under my 
notice, the patient was affected by a vomiting a 
few hours before the inflammation appeared, and 
complained of a ſickneſs at his ſtomach for two 
or three days afterwards. Now a vomiting and 
nauſea appear to be pathognomonic N of | 
the ins e | | | 


5 8 autumn of 1788, he ſcarlatina anginoſa ; 
appeared. with different degrees of violence in 
many parts of the city. In two inſtances it ap- 
peared with an obſtinate diarrhea; but it was in 
young ſubjects, and not in adults, as deſcribed by 
Doctor Withering. In both caſcs, the diſeaſe 

Vol, I. E proved 
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proved fatal; he: one on the © thid, ne ower on 2 


5 0 hs: mane 6 eb D be of the Sine ein 
Lfa one cafe: in which: a running from one of 


the ears and à deafneſs came on, on the fifth 


day immediately after che diſeharge of mucus from 


tlie noſe had ceaſed. This caſe terminated fa - 


vourably on the ninth day, but was ſucceeded 
for ſeveral days afterwards by a troubleſome 


T ſhall conclude thi clay vy the following 
remarks : - . 5 


. 


25 $7 Campos: bes . donn PUP in 2 


bag from the neck, as a preſervative againft 


this diſeaſe. Repeated obſervations have taught 
me, that it pofſeſfes little or no efficacy: for this 
purpoſe. I have had reafon to entertain a more 
favourable opinion of the benefit of waſhing the 
hands and face with vinegar, and of rinſing the 
mouth and throat with vinegar and water my 
morning, as means of preventing this Hforde 


5 W 1 have been called to a hens 
Shive the ſcarlatina appeared to be in a Forming 
ſtate, a vomit of POCO or tartar emetic, 

: mixed 


f 


* 
8 ' 
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mixed with a few grains of calomel, has never 
failed of completely checking the diſorder, or of 
ſo far mitigating its violence, as to diſpoſe it to 
a favourable iſſue in a few days; and. if theſe 
obſervations ſhould ſerve no other purpoſe than 
to awaken the early attention of patients and 
phyſiciaus to this ſpeedy and effeQual remedy, 
oy will not have been e in vain. 


3. When the es of this diſeaſe "Oo been 
received into the body, a purge has prevented its 
being excited into action, or rendered the diſorder 
mild, throughout a whole family. For this prac- 
tice I am indebted to ſome obſervations on the 
Scarlatina, publiſhed by Dr Sims in | the 1 vo- 
lume of che Medical Memoirs. 
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CAUSE. AND CURE. 


„ OF THE | "0 
-- __ Cholera Infantum, 


? B Y this name x mean to deſignate a ditesſe, 

called, in Philadelphia, the © vomiting and 
purging of children.” From the regularity of 
its appearance in the ſummer months, it is like- 
wiſe known by the name of © the diſeaſe of the 
ſeaſon.” It prevails in moſt of the large rowns 
in the United States. It is diſtinguiſhed in 
Charleſtown in South Carolina, by the name of 
ce the April and May diſorder,” from making its 
firſt appearance in thoſe two months. It ſeldom 
appears in Philadelphia till the middle of June, or 
the beginning of July, and generally continues 
till near the middle of September. Its frequeney 

| L 3 Aan 
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and danger are always in proportion to "the eat 
of the weather, It affects children from the firſt 
or ſecond week after their birth, till they are two 
years old. It ſometimes begins with a, diarrhœa, 
which continues for ſeveral days without any other 
ſymptom of indiſpoſition; but it more frequently 
comes on with a violent vomiting and purging, 
and à high fever. The matter diſcharged from 
the ſtomach and bowels is generally yellow or 
green, but the ſtools are ſometimes ſlimy and 
bloody, without any tincture of bile, In ſome. 
inſtances they are nearly as limpid as water. 
Worms are frequently diſcharged in each kind of 
the ſtools that has been deſcribed. The children 
in this ſtage of the diſorder, appear to ſuffer a 
good deal of pain, - They draw up their feet, and 
are never eaſy in one poſture. The pulſe is quick 
and weak, The head is unuſually warm, while 
the extremities retain their natural heat, or incline 
to be cold. The feyer is of the remitting kind, 
and diſcovers. evident exacerbations, eſpecially in 
the eyenings. The diſcaſe affect the head fo 
much, as in ſome inſtances to produce ſymptoms 
not only of delirium, but of mania, inſomuch 
that the children throw their heads backwards 
and forwards, and ſometimes make attempts to 
ſcratch, and to bite, their parents or nurſes. A 
ſwelling frequently occurs in the abdomen, and 

| | in 
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ia he fie and: limbs. An intenſe thirſt attends 
every ſtage of the diſorder. The eyes appear 
languid and hollow, and the children generally 
ſleep with them half cloſed. Such is the inſen- 
ſibility of the ſyſtem in ſome inſtances in this 
diſorder, that flies have been ſeen to alight upon 
the. eyes when open, without exciting a motion 
in the-cyclids to remove them. Sometimes the 
vomiting continues without the purging, but 
more generally, the purging continues without 
the vomiting, through the whole courſe of the 
diſorder. The ſtools are frequently large, and 
extremely feetid, but in ſome inſtances they are 
without ſmell, and reſemble drinks or aliment 
which has been taken into the body. The diſ- 
eaſe is ſometimes fatal in a few days. I once 
ſaw it carry off a child in four and twenty hours. 
Its duration is varied by the ſeaſon of the year, 
and by the changes in the temperature of the 
weather. A cool day frequently abates its vio- 
lence, and diſpoſes it to a favourable termination. 
It often continues with occaſional variations in 
its appearance, for ſix weeks or two months. 
Where the diſcaſe has been of long continuance, 
che approach of death is gradual, and attended by 
2 number of diſtreſſing ſymptoms. An emacia- 
tion of the body to ſuch a degree, as that the 
bones come through the ſkin, livid ſpots, a ſin- 

Loh gulrus, 
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gultus, covulſions, a ſtrongly marked: Ac , 
countenance, and a fore mouth, generally pre- 
_ cede the fatal termination of this diſorder. ' Few 
children ever recover, after the laſt ſymptoms 
which have been mentioned make their * 
ance. . V 


This dient has been aſcribed to ſeveral cauſes; 
| oe each of wen I ſhall rake notice in-orders 


I I has bers attributed to dentition.” Jo refute 
this opinion, it will be neceſſary to obſerve, that 
it appears only in one ſeaſon of the year. Den- 
tition, I acknowledge, ſometimes aggravates the 
diſorder ; hence we find it is moſt ſevere in that 
Period 8 life, when the greateſt number of teeth 
make their appearance, which is generally about 
the 10th month. I think I have obſerved more 
children to die of this diſorder at our age, ray at 
wy other, 


II. Worms have likewiſe been ſuſpected of 
being the cauſe of this diſeaſe. To this opinion, 
I obje& the uncertainty of worms ever producing 
an idiopathic fever, and the improbability of their 
combinining in ſuch a manner as to produce an 
annual epidemic diſeaſe of any kind. But fur- 
cher, we often ſee the diſorder in all its force, 
| 4 before 


* 
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before that age, in which worms uſually produce | 

diſeaſes; we: likewiſe often ſee it reſiſt the moſt 
powerful anthelmintic medicines; ; and laſtly,. it 
appears from diſſection, where the diſeaſe has 


proved fatal, that not a ſingle worm has been diſ- 
covered in the bowels. It is true, worms are in 


ſome inſtances diſcharged in this diforder, but 
they are frequently diſcharged in greater numbers 
in the hydrocephalus internus, and in the, ſmall. 


pox, and yet who will aſſert either of thoſe dif 
eaſes to be produced, by worms. 


II. The ſummer fruits hone been accuſed of 
producing this diſorder.. To this opinion, I object, 
that the diſeaſe is but little known in country 
places, where children eat much more fruit than 
in cities. As far as I have obſerved, I am diſpoſed 


to believe that the moderate uſe. of ripe fruits, 
rather tends to prevent, than to induce the diſeaſe. 


From the diſcharge of bile which generally 


introduces the diſeaſe, from the remiſſions and 


exacerbations of the fever which accompanies it, 


and from its occurring nearly in the ſame ſeaſon 
with the cholera and remitting fever in adults, 
I am-diſpoſed to conſider it as a modification of 


the ſame diſeaſes. Its appearance earlier in the 
bee than the BI: and remitting fever in 
adults, 


ory; 


g 
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aue; mut be aſcribed to che e of 


. being more [prediſpoſed from weakneſs | 


1 Mall now mention the remedies s which. are | 

1 and uſeful i in u this diſorder, © 
I. Thi At Adee of cure is to evacuate 
the bile” from the ſtomach and bowels. This 
entle doſes of ipecacuanha, or 
tartar emetic. The vomits ſhould be repeated 
vecafionally, if indicated, in every ſtage of the 
diſorder. T ws bewelsthould be apened by means 
of manna, caſtor-oil, or magneſia. I have gene- 
rally found rhubarb improper for this purpoſe, 
white the ſtomach was in a very irritable ſtate. 


In thoſe cafes, where there is reaſon to believe 


that the ' offending contents of the prime vie 
have been diſcharged by nature, (which is often 


. the cafe) the emetics and purges fhould by no 


means be given; but, e or: _ recourſe 
muſt be had 00 ; 


II. opt A few a of liquid b 
combined in a teſtaceous julep, with pepper: mint 
or cinnamon- Mater, ſeldom fail of compoſing the 


| ſtomach and bowels. In ſome inſtances, this me- 


dicine 
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dicine alone ſubdues the diſeaſe in two or e 
days; but where it does not prove ſo ſucceſsful, 
it produces à femiſſion of pain, and of other diſ- 
Wen che ons in 2 885 ase of che e 


| I. * cent: aki dung n bs an 
agreeable effect i in this diſeaſe, Mint and mallow 
teas, or à tea made of blackberry roots infuſed 
in cold water, together with a decoction of the 
ſhavings of hartſhorn and gum arabic with cinna- 
mon, ſhould all be e in n turns woo * 


he 2 oſe. 


. hte made of - fauſced 120 or of mut- 
ton broth, or of ſtarch diſſolved i in water, With 
a few Ard of liquid laudanum in mY give _ 
and gn: other 88 0 


V. Plaſters of Vodice treacle applied to Une re- 
gion of the ſtomach, and flannels dipped in infu- 
ſions of bitter and romatie herbs in warm ſpirits, 
or Madeira wine, and applied to the region of the 
abdomen, often afford ee relief. 


VI. As lil as dhe more violent . ot 


the diſeaſe are compoſed, tonic and cordial medi- 

cines ſhould be given. The bark in decoction, or 

in ſubſtance; (where it can be retained in that 
form) 


4 


diſorder; but from the benefit which attended its 
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form) mixed with a little nutmeg, oſten produce 


the moſt ſalutary effects. Port wine or claret 
mixed with water are likewiſe proper in this ſtage 


of the diſorder. After the diſeaſe has continued 


for ſeme time, we often ſee an appetite ſuddenly 
awakened for articles of diet of a ſtimulating na- 
ture. I have ſeen many children recover from 


being gratified in an inclination to eat ſalted fiſh, 


or the different kinds of ſalted meat. In ſome in- 


' ſtances they diſcover an appetite for butter, and 


the richeſt gravies of roaſted meats, and eat them 


with obvious relief to all their ſymptoms. | I once 


ſaw a child of ſixteen months old, perfectly re- 
ſtored, from the loweſt ſtage of this diſorder, by 
eating large quantities of rancid Engliſh cheeſe, 
and drinking two or three glaſſes 'of Port wine 
every day. She would in no inſtance eat bread 
with the cheeſe, nor talte the wine, 155 it was mix- 
ed with water. N e 

406 forneriraes' Tab Wer given by the uſe of 
the warm bath, in caſes of obſtinate pain. The ; 
bath is more effectual, if warm wine is uſed, in- 


Read ot water. 


A hint ind but few opportunities of trying the 
effects of cold warer applied to the body in this 


uſe 
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uſe in the caſes in which it was preſcribed, I am 
diſpoſed to believe that it would do great ſervice, 
could we overcome the prejudices which ſubſiſt in 
the minds 5 1 1 it. 


. 4 . 


After all that Jy been faid in i" favour of We 
remedics that have been mentioned, I am ſorry to 
add, that I have very often ſeen them all admini- 
ſtered without effect. My principal dependence, 
therefore, for many years, has been placed upon 


VII. oats air. Out of many öde! ch 
| dren whom J have ſent into the country in every 
ſtage of this diſorder, I have loſt only three ; two 
of whom were ſent, contrary to my aride, fille : 
that unhealthy part of rhe neighbourhood of Phi- 
ladelphia called the Neck, which lies between the 
city and the conflux of the rivers Delaware and 
| Schuylkill. I have ſeen one cure performed by 
this remedy, after convulſions had taken place. 
To derive the utmoſt benefit from the country air, 
children ſhould be carried out on horſeback, or 
in a carriage, every day; and they ſhould be ex- 
poſed to the open air as much as poſſible in fair 
weather in the day time. Where the convenience 
of the cenſtant benefit of country air cannot be 
obtained, I have ſeen evident advantages from 
taking res out of the city once or twice a 
| day. 
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form) mixed with a little nutmeg, oſten produce | 
the moſt ſalutary effects. Port wine or claret 
mixed with water are likewiſe proper in this ſtage 
of the diſorder. After the diſeaſe has continued 
for ſeme time, we often ſee an appetite ſuddenly 
awakened for articles of diet of a ſtimulating na- 
ture. I have ſeen many children recover from 
being gratified in an inclination to eat ſalted fiſh, 
or the different kinds of ſalted meat. In ſome in- 
ſtances they diſcover an appetite for butter, and 
the richeſt gravies of roaſted meats, and eat them 
with obvious relief to all their ſymptoms. | I once 
ſaw a child of ſixteen months old perfectly re- 
ſtored, from the loweſt ſtage of this diſorder, by 
eating large quantities of rancid Engliſh cheeſe, 
and drinking two or three glaſſes of Port wine 
every day. She would in no inſtance eat bread 
with the on, nor r taſte the wine, 18 it was mix- 
ed with water. 1 

We "ARDS, relief given by the uſe of 
the warm bath, in caſes of obſtinate pain. The 
bath is more effectual, if warm wine is uſed, in- 
ſtead 1 water. 


1 bark had vue few opportunities of trying the 
effects of cold water applied to the body in this 


W but from the benefit 3 attended its 
uſe 
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uſe in the cafes in which it was preſcribed, I am 
diſpoſed to believe that it would do great ſervice, 
could we overcome the prejudices which ſubſiſt in 
the minds oF 1 275 SI it. 


* 2 <4 


"A al thar 1 been bid in {favour of he 
remedies that have been mentioned, I am ſorry to 
add, that I have very often ſeen them all admini- 
ſtered without effect. My principal dependence, 
e for many years, has ene pen 


vn. Country air. Out of many -kandeed chil. 
| dren whom I have ſent into the country in every 
ſtage of this diſorder, I have loſt only three ; two 
of whom were ſent, contrary to my Abe into 
that unhealthy part of the neighbourhood of Phi- 
ladelphia called the Neck, which lies between the 
city and the conflux of the rivers Delaware and 
Schuylkill. I have ſeen one cure performed by 
this remedy, after convulſions had taken place. 
To derive the utmoſt benefit from the country air, 
children ſhould be carried out on horſeback, or 
in a carriage, every day; and they ſhould be ex- 
poſed to the open air as much as poſſible in fair 
weather in the day time. Where the convenience 
of the cenſtant benefit of country air cannot be 
obtained, I have ſeen evident advantages from 
taking children out of the city once or twice a 
| EE. 
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day. It is extremely agreeable to ſee the little 
fufferers revive as ſoon as they eſcape. from the 
eity air, and inſpire the. pure air of the country. 


I ſhall conclude this inquiry, by recommending 
the following methods of preventing this diſorder, 
all of which have been Wan oY ENPETIRRSe to 
ha uſeful. 


1. The aa aſe of PR cold bath, 


hs Pt Fr 7} _ attentive accommodation of 
is dreſſes, of children, to the ſtare and changes of 
* air. | | 


. &. . quantity of faked meat taken 
occaſionally i in thoſe months in which this diſaſc 
uſually prevails. It is perhaps in part from the 
daily uſe of falted meat in diet that the children 
of ae people ome. this Ane, 


The uſe of ſoups os wine in Be ſummer 


3 From a tea· ſpoon· full, to half a wine 
glaſs full, according to the age of the child, may 


be given every day. It is remarkable, that the 
children of perſons in eaſy circumſtances, who 
' fip occaſionally with their parents the remains of 


a glaſs of wine after dinner, are much, leſs ſubject 
| 2.00 
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to this difarder, hi the children of poor people, 


who are without the benefit of chat article of | 
diet. | 


5. Cleanlineſs both with reſpe& to the fkin 
and cloathing of children. Perhaps the neglet 
of this direction may be another reaſon why the 
children of the poor are. moſt ſubject to this diſ- 
order. | 


6. The removal of children into the country 
before the approach of warm weather. This ad- 
vice is peculiarly neceſſary during the whole pe- 
riod of dentition. I have never known but one 
inſtance of a child being affected by this diſorder, 
who had been carried into the country in Lg: to 
avoid it. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


Cynanche Trachealis, 


TAKE great pleaſure in thus publicly ac- 
E knowledging a miſtake, which I committed in 
my letter to Doctor Millar, publiſhed by him in 
London in the year 1770, in ſuppoſing that there 


was but one ſpecies of this diſorder, and that that 


was /paſmodic. I am now fatisfied, from repeated 
obſervations, that there is another ſpecies, which 
I ſhall take the liberty of calling the — tra- 
chealis humida. 


I 4 as à ſpecies of this diſorder, the 
cynanche trachealis maligna. Many of the ſymp- 
toms of the cynanche trachealis occur in the ma- 
lignant ſore throat, but they ſhould by no means 
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conſtitute the name of a ſpecies of that diſeaſe. I 
have ſeen the ſame ſymptoms in the ſcarlatina 
anginoſa, and yet I never thought of ranking a 
cynanche trachealis ſcarlatina among the ſpecies 
of that diſorder. I have likewiſe ſeen the cynan- 
che trachealis in the laſt ſtage of the ſecondary 
fever of the ſmall-pox, without ſuppoſing that it 
ought to derive a ſpecific name from that diſeaſe. 
The ſpecies of diarrhoea would be innumerable, 
if, every time it occured as a ſymptom of other 
diſorders, it was to receive a ſpecific name, and to 
be confidered as an idiopathic diſorder. 


The reaſons which 1 offered in my letter to 
Doctor Millar, for believing that the cynanche 
trachealis is frequently a ſpaſmodic diſorder, con- 
tinue to operate upon me with as much force as 
ever. But a number of diſſections related by dif- 

ferent authors, ſatisfy me, that the cynanche tra- 
chealis humida is a diſtin& ſpecies from the ſpaſ- 
modic, and requires a different method of cure. 


The cynanche trachealis ſpaſmodica is known, 


1. By coming on mene N that e 
in the e 1 | 


2. By e and perfect intermi if 1 of the : 
| Gymproms for hours, and in ſome inſtances for 
2 5 days, 
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5 days, without the leaſt ſenſible nge from the 
| trachea. And, 5 : ; 


3 By vielding to . remedies, par- | 
ruhen to che warm bath. 


If theſe facts had left any reaſons to doubt of a 
ſpaſmodic ſpecies of this diſorder, I ſhould have 
been confirmed in the opinion, by the diſſection of 
a child in the year 1770, who died by it, in whom 
no marks were to be found of a membrane, or 
even of mucus in the trachea, The lungs and 
trachea appeared to be in a ſound ſtate. 


The eynanche crachealis humida is known, 


1. By: coming on gradually, and that moſt com- 5 
monly in the day time. 


2. By its continuing or increaſing for ſeveral 
days without any remarkable remiſſion, or even 
abatement of the ſymptoms. - 


3. By the diſcharge of phlegm or mucus from 
the trachea, and the occaſional appearance of it in 
the ſtools. And, 


4. By not yielding to antiſpaſmodic medicines, | 
M 2 n On | 
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On che eighth of December 1790, I enamined 
the lungs and trachea of a child (aged five years) - 
who died of this ſpecies of the cynanche trachealis. 
I found about two tea- ſpoonfulls of mueus in the 
trachea, The bronchial veſſels ſeemed to be full 
of the ſame kind of liquid. There was no ap- 
pearance of a membrane in the trachea, Its an- 
terior part was a little inflamed. Blood drawn 
from this child during its illneſs, was ſizy. 


My opinion of the cauſe of the membrane which 
is formed in the trachea continues to be the fame 


as expreſſed in my former publication“, with this 


- 


* (e The veſſels of thi trachea and bebe always 

60 abound with a thin mucus, which is poured i into them in 
proportion as they are irritated by inflammation, or the 
ce action of the external air. Children abound with a greater 
« quantity of mucus in theſe parts than adults; and when 
« it is accumulated in the trachea or bronchiæ i in a greater 
40 quantity than ordinary, they are unable, upon the ac- 
e count of their weakneſs, to bring it up. It is eaſy to 
& conceive in what manner it is converted into a thin mem- 
4c brane, after ics more fluid parts are diſſipated. We have 
« an analogy of this in the noſe, Were the paſſages of 
e this organ leſs in our reach, it is probable a membrane 
i reſembling that found in the trachea would be found in 
te it every four and twenty hours, efpecially when it was 
« affected by a cold. We always find the phlegm accumu- 
« Tanda in proportion to the time the diſorder has conti- 
4 | ce nued. 
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difference, that I believe the membrane to be the 
effect of the humid ſpecies only, and that it is not 
an accidental conſequence of the ſpaſmodic, as I 
once ſuppoſed. The ſymptoms of the ſpaſmodic 
ſpecies are deſcribed by Dr. Millar, in his obſer- 
vations on the aſthma and hooping cough, in the 
following words: © Children (ſays he) at play 
_ « were ſometimes ſeized with it, but it generally 
*.came on at night. A child who went to bed in 
perfect health, waked an hour or two afterwards 
<« jn a fright, with his face much fluſhed, or ſome- 
cc times of a livid colour; incapable of deſcribing 
ce what he felt; breathing with much labour, and 
ce with a convulſive motion in the belly; the re- 
e turns of inſpiration and expiration quickly ſuc- 
ce ceeding each other in that particular ſonorous 
e manner, which is often obſerved in hyſteric pa- 
« roxyſms. The child's terror ſometimes. aug- 
e mented the diſorder. He clung to the nurſe, 
„and if he was not ſpeedily relieved by cough- 
ce ing, belching, ſneezing, vomiting, or purging, 
the ſuffocation increaſed, and he died in the pa- 
"I * roxylin.” | 


* nued. In all the cafes of membrane mentioned by Doc- 
tor Home, the patients never died before the third day, 
te and in many caſes, not before the fourth and fifth days. 
Letter to Doctor Millar. 
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To this deſcription of the cynanche trachealis, I 


ſhall add the three following obſervations : 


1. The noiſe which patients make in coughing _ 
in this diſorder, reſembles the barking of a young 


dog. This ſymptom is ſo univerſally preſent, that 


I always rely upon it as a pathognomonic ſign of 
the diſeaſe before it is completely formed. I have 


obſerved this barking cough, in one inſtance of 


cynanche trachealis humida, to continue for ſeve- 
ral days after the patient was out of danger. 


2. During the continuance of the diſeaſe chere 
is frequently an eruption of little red blotches on 


the ſkin, which is accompanied by ſenſible relief 
to the patient. This eruption ſometimes appears 


and diſappears'two or three times in the courſe of 
the diſeaſe. 5 


3. The diſeaſe is not confined wholly to chil- 


dren. I have ſeen two caſes of the ſpaſmodic ſpe- 


Ciss in adults. 


Door Cullen has given birth to a controverſy 
reſpecting the inflammatory nature of the cynanche 


trachealis. He has included it in the order of 


phlegmaſiæ in his claſs of pyrexia. I acknowledge 
that I have generally ſeen both the ſpecies that 
DOTY | have 
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have been mentioned, without inflammatory ſymp- 
toms, and ſometimes without fever, eſpecially in 
the firſt ſtage of the diſorder. When either ſpe- 
cies have been attended by a hard pulſe, it has 
been only in plethoric habits, or when it has been 
complicated with ſymptoms of catarrh or perip- 
neumony. 

Perhaps it may appear improper, after ſuch a 
declaration, to ha ve adopted the name given to 
this diſorder by Do&or Cullen. I ſhould have 
had no objection to Doctor Michaelis's name of 
< angina polypoſa,” did it not exclude the ſpaſ- 
modic ſpecies of this diſeaſe; nor ſhould I heſitate 
in adopting the more generic term of © ſuffocatio 
ftridula”” of Doctor Home, if the diſeaſe were not 


now fo generally known by the name given it *r 
Doctor Cullen“. Does es, 


The ao. to be uſed in cynanche trachealis 
ſpaſmodica, are, 1. Bleeding, when it is connected 
with pneumonic ſymptoms; 2. Vomits; 3. Purges; 


* Tue vulgar name of this diſeaſe in Pennſylvania is che 
Hives. It appears to be a corruption of the word “ heaves,” 
which took its riſe from the manner in which the lungs heave 


in reſpiration. The worſt degrees of the diſorder are called 


the“ bowel-hives,” from the great motion 95 the abdominal 
muſcles i in reſpiration... | 
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and, 1 Amifpaimodic: medicines, more eſpecially 
the warm bath, opium, afſafezrida and bliſters. | 


\ The remedies which are proper in the eynanche 
trachealis humida, are rhe three firſt which are 


mentioned for the cure of the ſpaſmodic ſpecies, | 
and CALOMEL., Our principal dependence muſt | 


be placed upon this laſt medicine. A large doſe 
of it ſhould be given as ſoon as the diſeaſe difco- 
vers itſelf, and ſmaller doſes ſhould be given every 


day, while any of its ſymptoms continue. The 


bark is ſcarcely a more certain remedy for inter- 


mittents, than calomel, when thus adminiſtered, 
is in this ſpecits of cynanche. Sh | 


11 what manner does the calomel act in this diſ- 


order? Is it by increaſing the ſecretion of mucus 


in the numerous glands of the fauces, eſophagus, 
ſtomach and bowels, and thereby, leſſening the ex- 
cretion of it in the trachea? The analogy of the 
ſecretions and excretions, in other parts of the 
body, whether promoted by nature or art, ſeems 
to favour this e 


I ſhall only add upon the fabiet & this dior 


der, that inſtances of its mortality have been very 


rare in Philadelphia, ſince the general 15 er rhe 
remedies which Have: been mentioned. 


$a N 
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or THE EFFECTS oF 
' BLISTERS AND BLEEDING, 
| 1 wad CURE or OBSTINATE | 


Intermitting Tevers. 


HE efficacy oſ theſe remedies will probably 
be diſputed by every regular-bred phyſician, 

| who has not been a witneſs of their utility in the 
above diſorder ; but it becomes ſuch phyſicians, 
before they decide upon this ſubje&, to remember, 
that many things are true in medicine, as well as 
in other branches of rep 2 are very 
improbable. 

In all choſe caſes of autumnal intermittents, whes 
ther quotidian, tertian, or quartan, in which the 
bark did not ſucceed after three or four days trial, 

I have 


I have ſeldom found it fail after the nenen of 
* to the wriſts. 
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| Bar in thoſe caſes where bliſters had been ne- 
glected, or applied without effect, and where the 
diſeaſe had been protracted into the winter months, 
I have generally cured it by means of one or two 

moderate MO . 
The pulſe i in thoſe caſes is generally full, and 
. ſometimes a little hard, and the blood when drawn 
for the moſt A appears ſizy. 


. he bark is ſeldom neceſſary 1 to prevent the 
return of the diſorder. It is always ineffectual, 
where blood · letting is indicated. I have known 
ſeveral inſtances where pounds of this medicine 
have been taken without effect, in which the Joſs 
of ten or twelve ounces of blood has immediately 
cured the diſorder, | 

How ſhall we reconcile the practice of bleeding 
in intermittents, with our modern theories of fever? 


May not ſuch congeſtions be 3 by chem 
in the viſcera, as to produce the ſame ſpecies of 
inflammatory action which occurs in ſeveral other 

inflammatory diſcaſes from local cauſes ? 


Doctor 
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Doctor Cullen has taught us, in his account of 
the chronic hepatitis, that there may be topical 
affection and inflammatory diatheſis, without much 
pain or fever; and had I not witneſſed ſeveral 
caſes of this kind, I ſhould have been forced to 
have believed it poſſible, not only in this diſorder, 
but in many others, from the facts which were 
communicated to me by Doctor Michaelis in his 
viſit to Philadelphia in the year 1783. 


* 


It would be foreign to the preſent ſubje&, or 
could here demonſtrate, that debility (ſo common 
and univerſal in intermittents) is a necęſſary pre- 
diſpoſing cauſe of all inflammatory diſorders. 


I once intended to have added to this account 
of the efficacy of bliſters and bleeding in curing 
obſtinate intermittents, teſtimonies from a number 
of medical gentlemen, of the ſucceſs with which | 
they have uſed them ; but theſe vouchers have - 
become ſo numerous, that they would ſwell this 
eſſay far beyond the limits I wiſh to preſcribe to it. 


- 
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DISORDER OCCASIONED BY DRINKING | 
Cold Water in Warm Weather, 


AND THE METHOD OF CURING IT. 


F Ev w Pali elapſe in Philadelphia, i in which 
there are not inſtances of many perſons be- 
ing affected by drinking cold water. In ſome ſea- 
ſons four or five perſons have died ſuddenly from 
this cauſe, in one day. This mortality falls chiefly 
upon the labouring part of the community, who 
ſeek to allay their thirſt by drinking the water 
from the pumps in the ſtreets, and who are too 

impatient, or too ignorant, to uſe the neceſſary 
precautions for preventing its morbid or deadly 
effects upon them. Theſe accidents ſeldom _ 
pen, except when the mercury riſes above 852 in : 
in e 8 thermometer. | 


Three 
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Three circumſſances generally concur to pro- 
duce diſeaſe or death from drinking cold water. 


1. The patient is extremely warm. 2. The water 


is extremely cold. And, 3. A large quantity of 


it is ſuddenly taken into the body. The danger 


from drinking the cold water is always in propor- 


tion to the degrees of combination which occur 
in the three circumſtances that have been men- 


tioned. | 


The following ſymptoms generally follow, where 
cold water has been taken, under the AS cir- 


cumſtances, 1 into the body: 


In a few minutes after the patient has ſwallowed 
the water, he is affected by a dimneſs of ſight, he 
ſtaggers in attempting to walk, and unleſs ſup- 
ported, falls to the ground; he breaths with diffi 
culty; a rattling is heard in his throat; his no. 


trils and cheeks expand and contract in every 


act of reſpiration ; his face appears ſuffuſed with 


blood, and of a livid colour ; his extremities be- 


come cold, and his pulſe imperceptible ; and un- 
leſs relief 1s ſpeedily obtained, the diſorder termi- 


nates in death i in four or r five minutes. 


This deſctiprion includes addy the leſs common 
caſes of the effects of drinking a large quantity of 
cola 
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cold water, when the body is preternaturally. heat. © 
ed. More frequently, patients are ſeized with 
acute ſpaſms in the breaſt and ſtomach. Theſe 
ſpaſms are ſo painful as to produce ſyncope, and 
even aſphyxia. They are ſometimes of the tonic, 
but more frequently of the clonic kind. In the 
intervals of the ſpaſms the patient appears to be 


perfectly well. The intervals between each ſpaſm 


become longer or ſhorter, neconding: as ms diſeaſe 
tends to life or gk 


It may: not be improper to take notice, that 
punch, beer, and even toddy, when drank under 
the ſame circumſtances as cold water, have all 
been known to produce the fame mardi and, fatal 
effects. „ Te - 


1 ig of but one certain remedy for this AG 

caſe, and that is LIQUID LAUDANUM. The doſes 
of it, as in other caſes of ſpaſm, ſhould be propor- 
tioned to the violence of the diſeaſe. From a tea- 
ſpoonful to near a table- ſpoonful have been given 
in ſome inſtances, before relief has been obtained. 
Where the powers of life appear to be ſuddenly 
ſuſpended, the ſame remedies ſhould be uſed, which 
have been ſo ſucceſsfully employed in recovering 
perſons ſuppoſed to be dead from drowning. 


Care 


hands. This will abſtract a portion of heat from 
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Sure ſhonld be taken in every caſe of diſcaſe, 
or apparent death, from drinking cold water, to 
prevent the patient's ſuffering from being fur- 


rounded, or even attended * too te people. 
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Perſons 1 have bein 8 Soi 4 hs 


— W danger which "attends this diſeaſe, are 
ſometimes affected after it, by inflammations and 


obſtructions in the breaſt or liver. Theſe gene- 


rally yield to the uſual remedies which are admi- 


niſtered in thoſe complaints, when n wi from 
other cauſes. | 


2 If aber the voice of reaſon, nor the fatal ex- 
amples of thoſe who have periſhed from this cauſe, 


are ſufficient to produce reſtraint in drinking 2 


large quantity of cold liquors, when the body is 
preternaturally heated, then let me adviſe" to 


1. Graſp the veſſel out of which you a about 
to drink for a minute or longer with both your 


the body, and impart it at the fame time to the 
cold liquor, provided the veſſel is made of metal, 
glaſs, or earth ; for heat follows the ſame laws, 
in many inſtances, in paſſing through bodies, with 
regard to its relative velocity, which we obſerve 
to take place in electricity. | 
E 2 Q 
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2. . 1 you are not furniſhed wirh a cup, and are 
| obliged to drink by bringing your mouth in con- 

tact with the ſtream which iſſues from a pump, or 
a ſpring, always waſh your hands and face previ- 
ouſly to your drinking, with a little of the cold 

water. By receiving the ſhock of the water firſt 
upon thoſe parts of the body, a portion of its heat 
is conveyed away, and the vital parts are n 
4 from the action of che cold. 
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| or THE ; EFFICACY « or | 


common SAET,” 


| . rus car or 1% | 


HEMOPTHSTS. 


vt, 


ROM the preſent eſtabliſhed opinions and 


| 1 ich laſt medicine chat would occur to a 
'regular-bred phyſician for the cure of it, is cou- 
MON SALT ;-and yet I have. ſeen, and heard of a 


great number of caſes, in which i it has been admi- 
niſtered with ſucceſs. 


. A 
z 


The 1 A. of. Wang 11 is to pour. e og A 
tea; to a table. ſpoonful of clean fine; ſalt, as ſoon 
as poſſible after the hemorrhage begins from the 
G This quantity generally ſtops it; but the 
e N 2 doſe 


3 
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doſe muſt be repeated daily for three or four days, | 
to prevent a return of the diſorder. If the bleed- 
ing continues, the ſalt muſt be continued till it is 
checked, but in larger doſes. I have heard of ſe- 
veral inſtances in which two table-ſpoonsful were 
taken at one time for rere days. 


It ſometimes excites. a ſickneſs at the Roach, 
and never fails to produce a burning ſenſation 
in the throat in its paſſage into the ſtomach, and 
conſiderably thirſt afterwards, | | 


I have Ford This remedy to ſudered Gually 5 
well in hæmorrhagies, whether they were active 
or paſſive, or whether they denrred! in young or 

in old poopie. „ 


; = had proferided ir * PRINT TOY? 
 coulFfativfy myſelf with a theory, to account for 
its extraordinary action upon the human body. 


My enquiries led me to attend mere . ge 
ds the following fats: 


| Thoſe 25 Ok who hs on Fl inſtru 
ed in vocal mafic, and who aſe their vocal organs 
moderately through life, are AY eie ms an 
e from the 1 8 
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7 


1 Lawyers, players, public eryers, and city 
watchmen, all of whom exctciſe their lungs either 


by long or loud ſpeaking, are leſs affected by this 
W e chan Foes wy other e : 


1 be L cannot d thi — oe 
to the public teachers of religion. I have known 
ſeveral inſtances of their being affected by ha» 
moptyſis; ; but never but one in which the diſor - 
der came on in the pulpit, and that was in a per- 
fon who had been recently. cured of it. The caſes 
which I have ſeen, have generally been brought 
on by cararrhs. 


10 1 diforder, mY Mes of Gita a our 
Aden preachers diſpoſes them in a peculiar 
manner; for it is very common with this claſs of 
them, to expoſe themſelves to the cold or evening 
air immediately after taking, what a celebrated 
1 n 8 uſed to call a 22 ſurai. 


3. This hemorrhage chiefly occurs in aebili- 
tated habits, or in perſons afflicted by ſuch a diſ- 


poſition to conſumption, as indicates a weak and 
relaxed ſtare of the 1 


4. It generally occurs a 8 dt are mm 
2 apa ſtate; as in fitting, walking, and more 
ns I n 


* 
wap | 


Wo 
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frequently. in lying! Many off che caſes OO 1 
have known, PRES 5 Jeep i in awe 
middle of Ae b 204 Liege! EY 4 

From theſe ch, is it not be d the 
common. falt;' by acting primarily and with great 
force upon the throat, extends its ſtimulus to the 
bleeding veſſel, and by pes 2p it a waged thecks 
the! 88 e ho en . 


* 1 0 1 nnd 
+ 


1 Wall ang add to this conjecture the - following 
obſervations: | 


1. I have never known the common ſalt per- 


form a cure, where the hemorrhage from the 


longs has been a ſymptom of a conſumption. But 


even in a this caſe ir gives a certain en - 


lief. | 

The exbitittion of common \ ſale in ae "9M | 
N ſhould by no means ſupercede the uſe 
of occafional bleeding when indicated by plethora, 


nor of that diet which the ſtate of the u or of 


the eh, may require. 


3. I have given the common ſalt in one caſe 


with ſucceſs, in an hæmorrhage from the ſtomach, 


accompanied by a vomiting; and have heard of 
es > e ſeveral 


ſeveral caſes in which it has been ſuppoſed to have 
checked a diſcharge of blood from the noſe and 
uterus, but I can ſay nothing further in its favour 
in theſe laſt hemorrhages, from wy own expe- 
rience. 


hk may . Go to leflen the prejudices 
ot phyſicians againſt adopting improvements in 
medicine, that are not recommended by the au- 
 thority of colleges or univerſities, to add, that we 
| are. indebted to an old woman, for the diſcovery 


of the efficacy of common alt 1 in the cure of hæ- 
mopryſis. 
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bund Coyfuntion. 


* 2 Hf TH T3 wig 
* *. 1 * ” * 5 
"SF 
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H E ancient Jews uſed to fay that a man 
does net fulfil his duties in life, who paſſes 
wah it, without building a houſe, plauting a 
tee, aud leaviug a child behind him. A phyfi- 
cian, in like manner, ſhoald conſider his obliga- 
tons to his profeſſſon and ſoeiety as undiſcharged, 
who has not attempted to lefſen the number of 
mcurable diſeaſes. This is my apology for pre- 
ſaming t6 make the conſumprion _ ne * 2 
medical i Sy 


Perhaps I may ſuggeſt an idea, or fact, chat 
may awaken the ideas and facts which now lis 
uſeleſs in the memories or common- place books 
of other e ; or 1 yy" direct their atten» 

tion 
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tion to ſome uſeful experiments upon this ab- 
Ho irre if # * 


- I ſhall begin my obſ wins upon the oon· 
lampuon. b I, i | 
| 1 % 1 AY 
1. chat it is 3 among the Indians | in 
* Ss ; 5 


" 4% 


Te; n N 1 Nee A, A 
2. It is RD 3 by KD) 9 of the 
United States, who live in the fir ſtage of ci - 
vilized life, and who have lately obtained the title 
of the W 1 | 


1 a Rs l A 
The oth W of as; Indian: 'confiſt 
in war, fiſhing, and huntiag. Thoſe of the firſt 
| ſettler, are fiſhing, hunting, and the laborious 
_ employments of ſubduing the earth, cutting down 
foreſts, building a houſe and barn, and diſtant. 
excurſions in all kinds of weather, to mills and 
courts, all of which tend to exciie and re 
in che ſyſtem, ſomething Wike the -1 


of conſtitution. no. gp "TOO 


3. 11 is leſs common in country places than 
in cities, and -increaſes- in both, with intempe⸗ 
rauce en 1 _ of e ary M 


* 
A «1 Pe | # "PE FOND of : 2 . 
17 ; ; * ; n ein 1 7 T4 1 > 2 


4. Ship 


n 1 
4 


* 
Nen 
1 93. 


— 
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4 :4.:Ship; and bouſe carpenters, faiths, nd all 
thoſe -artificers whoſe buſineſs requires great ex- 
ertions of ſtrength in the open air in all ſeaſons 
of the year, are leſa ſubject to this diſorder, than 
men who work under cover, and at occupations 


which do not require che nen action of their | 


limbs. 


* NY % * X * 1 
* bs ; 85 x wa 15 Fa * Nenn * F w 
WET s * £3 15 , ka 5 N 4 . 


F. Women who ſit more than men, and whoſe 
woflett is connected with leſs exertion, are moſt 
I to en een ern gegen 0 

Ant Hike fads 5 wth ee es ahi met 
probable method of curing the conſumption, is 
to revive in the conſtitution, by means of exer- 
ciſe or labour, that vigour which belongs to the 
Indians, or to maabäad in their hn n of civi- 
KEN 12 


* - 


$I 


The efficacy: & dads means jy curi ring a 
tion will appear, when we inquire into the relative 
merit of the feveral remedies which have been 
uſed 190 ante in this diſorder, 


I mall not <a among Wed remedies * 
numerous receipts for ſyrups, boluſſes, electuaries, 
decoQions, infuſions, pills, medicated waters, pow- 
ny IIs ks and dier-drinks, which 
1 u have 
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larb ſo long and ſo feadity dock. uſed K this 
ciſraſe; *; nor ſhall 1 mentin ; | 1 the beſt 
_ accommodated diet, ſubmimed ro with the moſt 
patient ſelf-denlal; for not one of them all with 
out the aid of exerciſe has Soong ne 58e 
a ſingle Tn W HOT IO 


5 bw lot have cured conſumptions; 
bur it has been only when they have been fo long, 
or fo frequent, as to ſubſtitute che long continu- 
ance of gentle, to violent degrees of exerciſe of : 
ſhorter duration, or where they have been accom- 
panicd by ſome 2g of the Von ts care of, 
neben the wy” 


u. A CHANGE of 1 CLIMATE | inks af bern 
preſcribed for the cure of oonſumptions, but I do 
not recollect an inſtance of its having ſucceeded, 
except when it has been accompanied by exer- 
ciſe, as in nen or Fr found eee en 
ne i e | 

Doctor Mord of Maddirs, Ade 4 1 
cacy of the air of Madeira in the conſumption, in 
part to the difficulty patients find of uſing exerciſe 

in carriages, or even on horſeback, from the bad. 
15 of Ge roads in that e l 
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. Jeurbu= hang often erformed cures iu the 
e but it has been chiefly when they 
have been long, and accompanied by difficulties 
which have rouſed and een ein; of 
een rn e Wis 2489! rea Wt 10 92 5 


. ; 2 5 L] 
* Ee . * 1 yo $134: 24 {> „ % 24 1 4 
N * 9 443 1 Aan 3 WS 15 ? 


* Nene Neuss ing debt have 
been much celkbrated for the cute; of: cen 
tons. Theſe, by procuring a ve pDοrar y determina : 
tion to the ſurface of the body, lo far leſſen: the 
pain and cough. as fe enable Patients do uſe Prov 
ftable exerciſe. Where this has not accompani- 
ed or ſucteeded: the exhibition of vemits, I be- 
leere they have ſeldom afforded any permanent ne- 

dee y ed 85 VV 


I. 
1 


ts Potty 
# * 12 


5. Meds lag hw relieved.” oon 
ſumptions; but it has been only by removing the 
troubleſome ſymptoms of inflammatory diatheſis, 
and thereby enabling the ayes aſd mn 
* with ene. 1 


6. Vie ae BIT TERS ws Py of the's $TI- 
02.6 b dit ie MN ome inſtancts afforded 
relief in conſumptions; but they have done o 
only in thoſe eaſes where chere was-preat debility, 
xccompanied by a total abſence of inflammatory 
Uatheſis, They have moſt probably acted by 
EE. Xe their 
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their tone qualities as ſubſtitutes tor labour and 
Wn e 5 

7. PLENTIUL and "REGULAR PERSPIR A- 
rio excited by means of a flannel ſhirt worn next 
to the ſkin, or by means of a ſtoye-room, or by 
a warm climate, has in many inſtances prolonyed 
life in conſumptive habits ; but all theſe remedies 
have acted as palliatives only, and thereby have 


enabled the conſumptive patients to eee the 
; ets beneficial keln of exerciſe. | 43 


ebend evi and lack by deter: 


mining the perſpirable matter from the lungs to 
the ſurface of the body, leſſen pain and cough, 
and thereby prepare the ſyſtem for the r more falu- 
e _—_ of ente. DL e 

9. The effect ofh SWINGING upon ache 1 and 
reſpiration, leave us no room to doubt of its being 
a tonic remedy, and therefore a be and agrecabie 
mme bor exerciſe, 8 


I'S! 
FLAY 


« * 
7 
4 


e rend all theſe fas it is evident that the reme- 


dies for conſumptions muſt be ſought for in thoſe 
exerciſes and employments which give the greate/ 
vignur to the conſtitution. And here I am happ) 
in Ae able to produce ſeveral facts which de- 


4 


mo nſtrate 


ps — 1 
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monſtrate the: ſafery and certainty of this method 


of cure. 


During che . war, 1 ſaw three inſtances of 
perſons! in confirmed conſumptions who were per- 
fectly cured by the hardſhips of a military life. 
They had been my patients previouſly to their 
entering into the army. | Beſides: theſe, I. have 
heard of four well atteſted caſes of ſimilar reco- 
veries from nearly the ſame remedies. One of 
theſe was the ſon of a farmer in New-Jerſey, who 
was ſent to ſea as the laſt reſource for a conſump- 
on!. Soon after he left the American ſhore; he 
was taken by a Britiſh cruiſer, and compelled to 
ſhare i in all the duties and hardſhips of a common 
ſailor, After ſcrving in this capacity for twenty 
tro months, he made his eſcape, and landed at 
Boſton, from whence he travelled: on foot to his 

father's. houſe, (nearly four hundred ae where 

he WON | health, 


Doftor Way of N hw me, GE 

a certain Abner Cloud, who was reduced ſo low 
by 2 pulmonary conſumption. as to be beyond all 
relief from medicine, was ſo much relieved by 
leeping in the open air, and by the uſual toils of 
building a hut and improving a farm in the un- 
ſettled e of a new country in Pennſylvania, 
that 
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that he . him in A fair way of a 1 
| n bs 


Door Larimer of Wilmington had "AM 
afflicted wich a cough and an occafional hæmop- 
ryſis. He entered into the American army as 2 

fargeon, and ſerved in that capacity till near the 
end of the war; during which time he was per- 
fectly free from all pulmonic complaints. The 
| ſpitting of blood returned ſoon after he ſettled in 
private practice. To remedy this complaint, he | 
had recourſe to a low diet, but finding it ineffec. 
tual, he partook liberally of the uſual diet of heal. 
thy-men, and he now (as he ann e me) 
am as: health, 4 


d 3 446 27 3 
in which labour, the employmenes of agriculture, 
and a life of hardfhip by fea and land, have pre- 
vented, relieved, or cured, not only the conſump- 
tion, but pulmonary diſeaſet of all Kinds. | 


x To 0 tae caſes that FO been 3 1 tall 

add only: one more, which was lately communi | 
_ cated to me by che venerable Doctor Franklin, 
whoſe converſation at all times conveys inſtruction, 
wm not leſs in medicine than upon other ſubjects. 


e many years ago, through Neu- 
2 1 e 


i England, the Doctor overtook the poſt. rider; and 


after ſome inquiries into the hiſtory of his life, he 
informed him that he was bred a ſhoemaker; that 
his confinement, and other circumſtances, had 
brought on a conſumption, for which he was or- 
dered by a phyſician to ride on horſeback. Find- 


ing this mode of exerciſe too expenſive, he made 


intereſt, upon the death of an old poſt-rider, to 


ſucceed to his appointment, in which he perfectly 
recovered his health in two years. After this he 


returned to his old trade, upon which his con- 
ſumption returned. He again mounted his horſe, 


and rode poſt in all ſeaſons and weathers, between | 


New-York and Connecticut river, (about 140 
miles) in which employment he continued up- 
wards of 1 pe in perfect health. 


Theſe fats, 1 hope; are ſufficient to eſtabliſh - 


the advantages of reſtoring the original vigour of 
the conſtitution, in every attempt to effect a radi- 


cal cure of e 


But bonn ſhall theſe remedies be applied in the 
time of peace, or in a country where the want 
of woods, and brooks without bridges, forbid the 
attainment of the laborious pleaſures of the Indian 
mode of hunting ; or where the univerſal extent 
of civilization does not admit of our adviſing the 

»! OR 
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toils of a new ſettlement, and improvements upon 


bare creation? Under theſe circumſtances, I con- 


ceive ſubſtitutes may be obtained for each of them, 


nearly of equal efficacy, and attainable with much 
on e J I ys 6 as 


Doctor Sydenham pronounced riding on 
horſe-back, to be as certain a cure for conſump- 


tions as bark is for an intermitting fever. I have 


no more doubt of the truth of this aſſertion, than 
I have that inflammatory fevers are now leſs fre- 
quent in London than they were in the time of 
Doctor Sydenham. If riding on horſeback in con- 
ſumptions has ceaſed to be a remedy in Britain, 
the fault i is in the patient, and not in the remedy. 

It is a ſign that the ſtomach requires milk, 

* (ſays Doctor Cadogan) when it cannot bear it.” 
In like manner, the inability of the patient to 
bear this manly and wholeſome exerciſe, ſerves 
only to demonſtrate the neceſſity and advantages 
of it. I ſuſpe& the ſame objections to this exerciſe 
which have been made in Britain, will not occur 
in the United States of America; for the Ameri- 
cans, with reſpect to the ſymptoms and degrees 
of epidemic and chronic diſeaſes appear to be 
nearly in the ſame ſtate that the inhabitants of 


England were in the ſeventeenth century. I can 


eaſily conceive the vigour of the human conſtitu- 
1 e N „ tion 
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tion to have been ſuch in Doctor Sydenham' $ time, 
as that a. defluxion or ulcer in the lungs ſhould 
have had no more effect in increaſing the action 
of the arterial ſyſtem, than a moderate inflamma- 
tion of the eyes has at preſent in exciting an in- 
flammatory fever in a good conſtitution; hence 
the ſafety and advantage formerly of riding on 
horſeback in pulmonic complaints. We find, in 
proportion to the decline of the vigour of the 
body, that many occaſional cauſes produce fever 
and inflammation, which would not t have done it 


an hundred erte ago. 


2. The laberious employments of agriculture, 
if ſteadily purſued, and accompanied at the ſame 
time by the ſimple, but wholeſome diet of a farm- 
houſe, and a hard bed, would probably afford a 
good ſubſtitute or the roils of a ſavage or WRAY 

life, 7 


3. Such occupations or profeſſions as require 
conſtant labour or exerciſe in the open air in all 
kinds of weather, may eaſily be choſen for a 
young man who, either from hereditary prediſpo- 
ſition, or an accidental affection of the lungs, 1 is in 
danger of falling into a conſumption. In this we 
ſhould 1 imitate the advice given by ſome wiſe men, 
always to prefer thoſe profeſſions for our ſons 

a O 2 . which 
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which are the leaſt favourable to the corrupt in- 
clinations of their hearts. For example, where 
an undue paſſion for money, or a crafty. diſpoſi. 
tion diſcover themſelves in early life, we are di. 
rected to oppoſe them by. the leſs profitable and 
more diſintereſted profeſſions of divinity, or phy- 
fic, rather than cheriſh them by ade, or the 
pr actice of the law. 
4. There is a cafe recorded by Dr. Smollet, of 
the efficacy of the cold bath in a conſumption; 
And I have heard of its having been uſed with 
ſucceſs in the caſe of a negro man in one of the 
Weſt- India Iſlands. Tolrender this remedy uſe- 
ful, or even ſafe, it · will be neceſſary to join it 
with labour, or to uſe | it in degrees that ſhall pre- 
vent the alternation of che ſyſtem with vigour and 
debility ; for I take the cure of- conſumption to 


* It is very common for parents to prefer ſedentary 
occupations for ſuch of their children who are of delicate 
eonſtitutions, and the more active occupations for thoſe of 
them who are robuſt, The reverſe of this practice ſhould 
be followed, 'The weakly children ſhould be trained to 
the laborious, and the robuſt to the ſedentary occupations. 
From a neglect of this practice, many hundred apprentices 
to taylors, ſhoemakers, conveyancers, watchmakers, filver- 
ſmiths, ALIEN, Kc. &c. e every ra by con. 
famptions. | 


© Aja : 
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depend upon the ſimple action of tonic, without 
the leaſt mixture of debilitating powers. Indeed, 
I conceive it to be eaſier to palliate the fymp- 


toms, and prolong life, by the uſe of powers 


which are ſimply debilitating, than by a mixture 


of both of them. This is not a ſolitary fact in 


the human body. We often ſee a ſtiff neck and 
ſpaſms, brought on by a perſon's being expoſed, 
at the ſame time, to a ſtream of air from a door 
or a window, and to the heat of a warm room, 
where neither would have been injurious if it had 


| adted ſingly upon the ſyſtem. There are many 


extremes in phyſic, as in other things, which 
meet in a point. There is an inflammatory dia- 
theſis connected with debility, as certainly as with 
an exceſs of tone in the arterial ſyſtem. And I 
think I have ſeen greater degrees of this inflam- 


matory diatheſis in the male inhabitants of cities, 
than of the country, and more in women than in 


men. I have moreover ſeen the moſt acute in- 
fammatory diſeaſes where the ſyſtem had been 
rreviouſly debilitated by a long continuance of 
warm weather, or of an obſtinate intermitting fee, 

ver, and in too many inſtances by the uſe of ſpiri. 
tuous liquors. It is the preſence of this ipecies of 
inflammatory diatheſis which renders conſu mptions 


ſo much more difficult to cure than formerly? Is 
it his which often renders riding on horſcback ſo 


much as poſſible, of one kind of aliment. 
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ineffectual, or ſo injurious in this diſorder ? 1 ſuf. 


pect it is; and it is to be lamented that it often 


requires ſo much time, or ſuch remedies to re- 


move this ſpecies of iuflammatory diatheſis, as to 
reduce the patient too low to make uſe of thoſe 


remedies eee Which would effect a radical 


cure. 


— 


If it were poſſible to graduate the tone of the 
ſyſtem by means of a ſcale, I would add, that to 
cure conſumptions, the ſyſtem ſhould be raiſed to 


the higheſt degree of this ſcale. Nothing ſhort of 


an equilibrium of tone, or a free and vigorous ac- 
tion of every muſcle and viſcus in the body, will 
wy come up to a radical cure for conſumptions. 


* 


In regulating the diet of conſumptive patients, 


I conceive it to be as neceſſary to feel the pulſe, 


as it is in determining when and in what quan- 


tity to draw blood. Where inflammatory diathe- 


ſis prevails, a vegetable diet is certainly proper; 
but where the patient has eſcaped, or paſſed this 
ſtage of the diſorder, I believe a vegetable diet 
alone to be injurious; and am ſure a moderate 
quantity of animal food may be taken with advan- | 
tage. In both caſes, the diet ſhould confiſt, as | 


— 


The 


— 
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The preſence or abſence of this inflammatory 
diatheſis, furniſhes the indications for adminiſter- 
ing or refraining from the uſe of the bark and 
balſamic medicines. With all the teſtimonies of 
their having done miſchief, many of which I could 
produce, 1 have known ſeveral cafes in which they, 
have been given with obvious advantage; but it 
was only when there was a total abſence of inflam- 
matory ane 


Perhaps the remedies I have recommended, 
and the opinions 1 have delivered, may derive 
ſome ſupport from attending to the analogy of 
ulcers on the legs, and in other parts of the body. 
The firſt of theſe occur chiefly in habits debilitated 
by ſpirituous liquors, and the laſt frequently in 
habits debilitated by the ſerophula. In curing 
theſe diſorders, it is in vain to depend upon inter- 
nal or external medicines. The whole ſyſtem 
muſt be ſtrengthened, or we do nothing; and this 
is to be effected on y by exerciſe and a generous 
diet, 


In relating the facts that are contained in this 
eſſay, I wiſh I could have avoided reaſoning upon 
them; eſpecially as I am confident of the certainty 
of the facts, and ſomewhat doubtful of the truth 
of my reaſonings. 
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1 hat only add, that it the cure of e 
tions ſhould at laſt be effected by remedies in 


every reſpect the oppoſites of thoſe palliatives 


which are now faſhionable and univerſal, no more 
will happen than what we have already ſeen in the 


tetanus, the ſmall-pox, and the W of 
fractured limbs. 


Should this be che N we ſhall not his ſur- 
priſed to hear of phyſicians, inſtead of preſcribing 


any one, or all of the medicines formerly enume- 


rated for conſumptions, ordering their patients to 
exchange the amuſements, or indolence of a city, 
for the toils of a country life; of their adviſing 


- farmers to exchange their plentiful tables, and 


comfortable fire-ſides, for the ſcanty but ſolid ſub- 
ſiſtence, and midnight expoſure of the herdſman; 


or of their recommending, not ſo much the exer- 


ciſe of a paſſive ſea-voyage, as the active labours 
and dangers of a common ſailor. Nor ſhould it 
ſurpriſe us, after what we have ſeen, to hear pa- 
tients relate the pleaſant adventures of their ex- 


curſions or labours, in queſt of their recovery from 
this diſorder, any more than it does now to ſee a 
ſtrong or well ſhaped limb that has been broken; 


or to hear a man talk of his ſtudies, or pleaſures, 
during the time of his being inoculated and at- 
tended for the ſmall-pox, 


I will 
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J will not venture to aſſert, that there does not 
exiſt a medicine which ſhall ſupply, at leaſt in 
ſome degree, the place of the labour or exerciſes, 
whoſe uſefulneſs in conſumptions has been. eſta- 
bliſhed by the facts that have been mentioned. 
Many inſtances of the analogous effects of medi- 
cines, and of exerciſe upon the human body, for- 

bid the ſuppoſition. I ſhall only add, that if there 
does exiſt in nature ſuch a medicine, I am diſpoſed 
to believe it will be found in the claſs of Toxics. 

If this ſhould be the caſe, I conceive its ſtrength, 
or its doſe, muſt far exceed the preſent ſtate of 
our knowledge or practice, with reſpect t to the 
efficacy or doſe of tonic medicines, | 

I except the 8 Laich ariſes from recent 
abſceſſes in the lungs, from the general obſerva- 
tion which has been made, reſpecting the ineffi- 
cacy of the remedies that were formerly enume- 
rated for the cure of conſumptions without labour 
or exerciſe. Theſe abſceſſes, often occur without 
being preeeded by general debility, or accompa- 
nied by a conſumptive diatheſis, and are frequently ' 
cured by nature, or by very ſimple medicines. | 
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 ANTHELMINTIC MEDICINES. 


ITH great diffidence I venture to lay be- 
fore the public my opinions upon worms: 

nor ſhould I have preſumed to do it, had I not 
_ entertained a hope of thereby exciting further in- 
quiries upon this ſubject. 


When we conſider how univerfally worms are 
found in all young animals, and how frequently 
they exiſt in the human body, without producing 

diſeaſe of any kind, it is natural to conclude, that « 
they ſerve ſome uſeful and neceſſary purpoſes in 
the animal ceconomy. Do they conſume the ſu- 1 
| + | perfluous e 
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perfituous aliment which all young Amed are dif. 
poſed to take before they have been taught, by ex- 


perience or reaſon, the bad conſequences which 


ariſe ſrom it? It is no objeAion to this opinion, 
that worms are unknown in the human body in 
ſome countries. The laws of nature are diverſi- 
fied, and often ſuſpended under peculiar circum. 
ſtances in many caſes, where the departure from 
uniformity is ſtill more unaccountable, than in the 
preſent inſtance. Do worms produce diſeaſes from 
an exce/s in their number, and an error in their 
place in the ſame manner that blood, bile and air 
produce diſcaſes from an error in their place, or 
from exceſs in their quantities? Before theſe queſ- 
tions are decided, I ſhall mention a few facts which 
have been the reſult of wy « own obſervations en 


this ſubject. 


1. In many inſtances I have ſeen worms diſ- 
charged in the ſmall-pox and meaſles, from chil- 
dren who were in perfect health previouſly to their 


being attacked by thoſe diſorders, and who never 


before diſcovered a ſingle ſymptom of worms. I 
ſhall ſay nothing here of the ſwarms of worms 
which are diſcharged-in fevers of all kinds, until 
L attempt to prove that an idiopathic fever is never 
produced by worms, 


* 
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2. Nine out of ten of the caſes Which 1 have 
4 of worms, have been in children of the grofl. 
eſt habits and moſt vigorous conſtitutions®. This 
1s more eſpecially the caſe where the worms are 
N 2 the ſmall: ery and meaſles. ' | 
3. m weakly: e 11 have 0 nn the 
2 2 powerful anthelmintics given without bring - 
ing away a ſingle. worm. If theſe medicines have 
afforded any relief, it has been by their ronic qua- 
lity. From this fact, is it not probable The 
eng I am afraid is roo bold—but I will riſk 
Is it not probable, I fay, that children are 
Pfr" difordered from the want of worms ? 
Perhaps the tonic medicines which have heen men- 
_ tioned, render the bowels a more quiet and com- 
fortable aſylum for them, and thereby provide the 
2 1 80 with the means of ene ie effects of 


* Since ae above. . upon worms were com- 
mitted to paper, I have met with the following facts, in a 
letter from Doctor Capelle of Wilmington, which has been 
read in the College of Phyſicians of Philadelphia. In che 
livers of ſixteen, out of eighteen rats which he diſſected, he 
imformed me that he found à number of the tænia worms. 

The rats were fat, and appeared in other reſpects to have 
been in perfect health. The two rats in which he found no 


worms, he ſays, © were very lean, and their livers ſmaller 
in 3 than the others.“ 


crapulas, 
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1 to which all children are diſpoſed. It is 
in this way that nature, in many inſtances, cures 
evil by evil. I confine the ſalutary office of worms 
only to chat ſpecies of them which is known by 
the name of the round worm, and which occurs 
moſt N in nien. 


; , 
r * * 


Is hen any Ga diſeaſe 3 as an F he Wol- 
FEVER? The Indians in this country ſay. there is 
not, and aſcribe the diſcharge of worms to a 
fever, and not a fever to the worms“. 


By 3 this p 1 am r chat 1 
contradict the obſervations of man e eminent and 
reſpectable phyſicians. 


Doctor Huxham deſcribes an epidemic pleuriſy, 

in the month of March in the year 1740, which 
he ſuppoſes was produced by his patients feeding 
upon ſome corn that had been injured by the rain 
the Auguſt beforef. He likewiſe mentions that a 
number of people, and theſe too of the elderly 
ſort f, were afflicted at one time with worms in the 
month 155 man! i the year 174 . C3 


* See, the ity: into the Diſeaſes of the Indians, p. 24. 
+- Vol II. of his . p. 5 6. P. 136. 


Lievtaude | 


8 EP 
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Lieutaude glves an account of an epidemio . 
e ee from Velchius, an Italian phyſician- 
and Sauvages deſcribes, from Vandermonde, an 
epidemic dyſentery from worms, which yielded 
finally only to worm medicines $. Sir John Prin- 
gle, and Doctor Monro, likewiſe frequently men- 
tion worms as accompanying the dyſentery and re. 
mitting fever, and recommend the we of calemel 
as an ann to them. ee e 

I grant $a worms appear more frequently in 
ſome epidemic diſeaſes thin in others, and oftener 
in ſome years than in others. But may not the 
ſame heat, moiſture and diet, which produced the 
diſeaſes, have produced the worms? And may not 
their diſcharge from the bowels have been occa- 
ſioned in thoſe epidemics, as in the ſmall-pox and 
| meaſles, by the increaſed heat of the body; by 
the want of nouriſhment ; or by an anthelmintie 
quality being accidentally combined with ſome of 
the medicines that are Haig given in fevers? | 


10 e to . we are a 3 we ofien 10 
the criſis of a fever brought on by the diſcharge 
* worms Ae the bowels 0 means of a due, 

„ vel. 1, r 76 1 van pegove. 


* 


Pl 
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or by an anthelmintic medicine. Whenever this 


is the caſe, I believe it is occaſioned by offending 


bile. being diſlodged by means of the purge at the 


fame time with the worms, or by the anthelmintie 


medicine (if not a purge) having been given on, 
or near one of the uſual critical days of the fever, 
What makes the latter ſuppoſition probable is, 
that worms are ſeldom ſuſpected in the beginning 
of fevers, and anthelmintic medicines ſeldom given, 
till every other remedy has failed of ſucceſs ; and 


this generally happens about the uſual time in 


which fevers. t terminate in 5 or death. 
* in very . that ce che en 
and deſcription of the hydrocephalus internus, we 


| hear and read much leſs than formerly of worm- 


fevers. I ſuſpect that diſorder of the brain has 
laid the foundation for the principal part of the 


caſes of worm-fevers which are upon record in 


books of medicine. I grant that worms ſometimes 
increaſe the danger from fevers, and often confound 
the diagnoſis and prognoſis of them, by a number 
of new and analogous ſymptoms. .But-here we 
ſee nothing more than that complication of ſymp- 


toms which often occurs in diſeaſes. of a very dif. 


ferent and oppoſite nature. How often are we 
ae by hyſteric and es tn ſymptoms 
- 35 
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mn a fever; and yet what phyſician ever thooghy 
. of an hyſtcric or an e fever? ip 

wing Qed. worms as the anda of fevers, 1 | 
proceed to remark, that the. diſeaſes moſt com- 
monly produced by them, belong to the claſs of 
NEUROSES. And here I might add, that there is 
ſcarcely a diſeaſe, or a ſymptom. of a diſeaſe, be- 
longing to this claſs, which is not produced by 
worms. It would be only Pabiing's extracts from 
Wet to nps them. 


The 1 1 bee diſcaſes of FO ron 
which are ſo numerous and frequently | fatal, are, I 
believe, moſt commonly occaſioned by worms. 
There is no great danger, therefore, of doing. miſ- 
chief by preſcribing anthelmintic medicines in all 


our firſt attempts to cure the chronic and nervous 
difeaſes. 


1 ing taken great pains to find out, whether 
the preſence of the different ſpecies of worms might 
not be Oe DF e 2 y mptoms ; 


— 


79 I have been maths by finding myſelf fuppocte3 
in the above theory of worm. fevers, by.the late Dr. William 


_ Hunter, and by Dr. Butter i in his excellent treatiſe ve the 
infantile remitting fever. be 


ens no 
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but all to f no purpoſe. J once attended A 10 0 
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twelve years of age in à fever, who diſcharge 


four yards of a tænia, and We was ſo far from 


Raving diſcovered amy pecthar ſymptöm of this 
ſpecies of worms, chat ſhe had never complained | 
6f any other indifpeſſtion, thih now and then i 

flight pain in the ſtombch, Which often occurs it 
young gitk from a ſedentary life, or from errors 
in their diet. 1 beg leave to add further, that 
there is not A Tymptom which Has been ſaid to in 


_ dicate the preſence of worrs of ahy kind, as the 


cauſe of a diſeafe, that has not deceived me; and 
none oftner than the one that has been fo much 
depended upon, viz. the picking of the noſe. A 
diſcharge of worms from the bowels, is, perhaps, 
the only ſymptom that is 5 parhoghomofitc of their 
preſence in the inreftines. 


I ſhall now make a few remarks upon anthel 


 mintic remedies. 


But 1 Wan firſt give an account of ſome experi- 
ments which I made in the year 1771, upon the 
common earth-worm, in order to aſcertain the an- 
chelmintic virtues of a variety of fubſtances. I 


made choice of the earth- worm for this purpoſe, 


as it is, according to naturaliſts, exactly t the ſame 
in irs ſtruQture, manner of ſubſiſtence, and mode 


'of 
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of propagating its ſpecies, with the round worm 
of che humen . 0 


| In the firſt 1 ſhall ſet down, under dif- 

tinct heads, the ſubſtances in which worms were 
placed; and in the ſecond and third columns the 
time of their death, from the action of theſe ſub - 
ſtances upon them. 


< : KO 9 
I. Bir rA and Asrzmennr Hdurs. Minutes. 


SUBSTANCES, | > 40 | 
Pegel, Infuſien of Aloes, | 2 | a@ „ 
of Rhubarb, 1 3 = 


- of Peruvian bark, 1 30 


II. Puxees. © 
Watery Infuſion of tn - = 

| - Bears-toot, 
ts of Gamboge, 1 


III. SALTS. 

1. Acids. 
Vinegar, - - 
Lime Juice, 

De nitrous ee 


2. Allall. | 
A watery Solution af Sal | et? | 
of Tartar, - * 4 — | 2 convulſed, throw. 
| ing up a mucus 
3. Neutral Salts. r on the ſurface of 
In a watery Solution of com- the water. 
mon Salt, = x convulſed. 
— Of Nitre, 545 ofxie ditto. 
— of Sal Diuretic, - +«|+ Alͤtto. 
— of Sal Ammoniac, | 12 
— of common Salt and . 
| Huger » - „ 4 
| P 2 


gy 
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P; 
1. erty ad Metallic. Rene Minutes. 
In a watery Solution of V 
| Epſom Salt. — | 15% a 
of Rock Alum, Eo 
of Corroſive Subli- J 
oa FIR 9-4 
eee, 49 
0 Crowe Mineral, 1 convulſed, | 
—— of Sugar of Lead, — 3 
of green Vitriol, 4 - | — | x 
of blue Vitriol. „ % „ 
— of white bam — . 
IV. Mzrals. 5 — TY 
Filings of "SPY RCC 252 
Filings of Tin 14 — 
E 8 > 8 — 
V. Carcaxtous EARTH. 2 
Chalk, 1. - * — 
| VI. Nakcoric SUBSTANCES. | NE 
Watery Infuſion of Opium, | — | 14% convulled. | 
s of Carolina Pink-root, | — 33 
of Tobacco, — | 14 
VII. Ex8xxTtar Orrs. þ : TREE 
Oil of Wormwood, . - - — 3 eonvulſed. 
— of Mint, — 3 1 
— of Caraway Seed, — 3 
of Amber, — » | — IS. 
. — of Anniſeed, - '| — [42 
5-12 Ln — of Turpen tine — 6 
VIII. Axskxic. | 
A water) Solution of ine near 
Arſenic, - V 
IX. 1 1 N ; 
In Madeira Wine 21 anale 
F U— = | — eee 


KX. bm. 
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X. DisT1LLED, SIrr. Hours.| Minutes. 

Common Rita, e, tn {ons Lie B "Ins" 
Tl. Tus raren Jorcss « on Þ-.; * 1 1 
| Ripe FRuirs. © 

„The Juice of red Cherries, | — 32 . 

of black ditto, {| — . 7 
of red Currants, =<| — 25 
© —— of Gooſeberries — 33 

. —— of Whortleberries, | - || — 12 
— of Blackberries, -< | — | 7 
— of Raſberries,, -—« . [ — x 
— of Plumbs, — „„ 1 0 
—— of Peaches — 25 
— of Watermelons, no ef. | 5 e 

fe, «a 10 a — 

XII. Saccnanmy SUBSTAN- 5. | 
E CES. 5 CES . 5 0 
Honey, J%ͤ amt x: 

- Mola 8, . To ono int 
Brown Sugar — 30 15 
Manna, 8 * 1 * | 272 
XIII. In AROMATIC SuBsrAx- Mr ns OE 
CES. | | : Ne 
Camphor, — 8 — 8 > 
Pimento,. a ĩð — 250 wn 
Black Pepper, - - — | 45 4 
XIV. Fon SUBSTANCES. SIS tee | 
Juice of Onions, — 32 . 
Water Infuſſon of Alla. „„ 8 
etida, * 4 A — 27 _ FO 
— , or Worm 33 1 . 
Seed, 3) 8 
2 1 . ö 
XV. n „„ | AO 
"STANCES. | | | 
Sulphur mixed with Oil, | 2 — 
#thiops Mineral, 3 e $orerh : | 
bees “ ß iy! 
SEES VV Solution f 


ene varlons vor Vert 5 
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Solution ef 2 nw: i 
—— ef Soap, - = | — "op "od 
Oxymel of Squills, «+ — 37 
2 


oh 


In the application of theſe experiments to the 

human body, an allowance muſt always be made 
for the alteration which the feveral anthelminric 
ſubſtances that have been mentioned, may under- 
go from mixture and diffuſion in | the ſtomach and 


bowels. . "74 


In order to derive 1 00 1 thels EX 
periments, as well as from the obſervations that 
have been made upon anthelmintic medicines, it 
will be * to divide them into ſuch as aft, 


I. Mechanically, 


2. Chemically upon worms; and, 


85 Into choſe which poſſeſs 2 power compoſed 


of chemical and ech wales, 


1. The abi medicines 40 indirealy and N 


| direfly upon the worms. 


| Thoſe which act indirect are, vomits, purges, 
bitter and aſtringent an particularly aloes, 


rhubard, 


. 9 1 
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rhubarb, bark, bear's-foot, and worm. ſeed. Sweets | 
dil acts indirectly and very feebly upon worms. Ig 
was introduced into medicine from its efficacy in 
deſtroying the botts in horſes; but the worms 
which infeſt the human bowels, are of a diſferen 
nature, and poſſeſs very different organs of life 
ve thoſe which zwe WO” in he beach AH an 


| Thoſe mechanical wedicines which a diredtly 
upon the worms, are, cowhage *- and powder of 
tin. The laſt of theſe medicines has been ſup. 
poſed to act chemically upon the worms, from the 
arſenic which adheres to it; but from the length 
of time a worm lived in a ſolution of white arſenic, 
it is probable the tin acts together mecbanigall y 
| * chem. 


2. The medicines which act „ — 
worms, appear, fan: our amen to be very 
numerous. 18 | | 


- Nw has Ay . children againſt the 
morbid effects of worms, by implanting in them 
an early appetite for common ſalt, ripe fruits and 
ſaccharine ſubſtances; all of which appear to be 


Dolichos Pruriens, of Linnæus, 


P 4 among 
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among the moſt ſpeedy and eden e foe 
worms. V 
e it not be ſaid, that hature here: conkteritte 
her own purpoſes. Her conduct in this buſineſs. 
is conformable to many of her operations in che 
human body, as well as throughout all her works. 
Ihe bile is a neceſſary part of the animal fluids, 
and yet an appetite for ripe fruits ſeems to be im- 
planted chiefly to obviate the conſequences of its 
exceſs, or enten in + —— mg autumnal 
months. Res e an 


The uſe of common ſalt as an inthilminnie) me- 

dicine, is both ancient and univerſal. Cęlſus re- 
commends it. In Ireland it is a common practice 
to feed children, who are afflicted by worms, for 
a week or two upon a ſalt-ſea weed, and when 
the bowels are well charged with it, to give a 
purge of wort in order to carry off the worms, 
after they are debilitated by the ſalt diet. 


I have adminiſtered many pounds of common 
falt coloured with cochineal, in doſes of half a 
drachm, upon an empty ſtomach in the morning, 
with great ſucceſs in deſtroying worms. 


Ever ſince 1 dbforved the cifefts of ſugar and 
other ſweet ſubſtances upon worms, I have recom- 
mended 
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mended the liberal uſe of all of chem in the diet 

of children, with the happieſt effects. The ſweet 
ſubſtances probably act in preventing the diſcaſes 

from worms in the ſtomach. only,-into which they 
often inſinuate themſelves, eſpecially in the morn- 
ing. When we wiſh to diſlodge worms from 
the bowels by ſugar or melaſſes, we muſt give theſe 
| ſubſtances in large quantities, ſo that they may 
eſcape in part the action of the ſtomach upon them. 


I can ſay nothing from my own experience of 
the efficacy of the mineral ſalts, compoſed of cop- 
per, iron and zinc, combined with vitriolic acid, 
in deſtroying worms in the bowels. Nor have I 
ever uſed the corroſive fublimare | in ſmall doſes a as 
ay RENE! ee TOs e | 

1 1 have wy de Caſes: of the 45 
of the: oil of Is in deſtroying worms. 


The expreſſed j juices of onions and of Babe. are 
very common remedies for worms. From one . 
the experiments it appears that the onion JURE ] 
ra e anthelmintic 3 virtues. : 
4 WE: j ofien preſcribed a ape of gun- 
vo in the 2 28 upey an empty ſtomach, 
| with 


* 
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with obvious advantage. The aQtive medicine | 
hers 1 is probably the nite. 


 Thave found a {yrup made of ts bark of the 


e eabbage-iree*, ta be 3 powerful as well 


as a moſt agreeable anthelmiatie medieige. I 
ſometimes purges and yomits, but its goed effect 
may be obtained without giving it in ac Gs 
as to produce theſs evacuations. 


There is not a more certain anthelmingie than 
Carolina pink. root þ Nut as there have been in- 
ſtances of death having followed exeeſſive dofes of 
it, imprudently adminiſtered ; and as children are 
often affected by giddineſi, ſtuper, and a redneſs 
and pain in the eyes, after taking it, 1 acknow-- 
lekge that I have generally preferred to it, leſs 
certain, but more ſafe medicines. far ern 


worms. 


3. Of the medicines whoſe 1 componnd- 
cd of mechanical and chemical qualities, ealemel, 
Jalap, and the powaer of ſteel, erg the principal. 


Calomel, in ones to be effectual, ns be given 
in large doſes. It is a fafe and e mo 
* Geoffrea, ef Linnæus. 


+ Spigelia Marylandica, of Linnzus. „ | 
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mintic. Qombined: with jalap, it often. be 
. worms RO. given for ether n 


Of al _ ies char 1 FD 3 
| I know of none more ſafe and certain than the 
imple preparations of iron, whether they be given 
in the form of ſtcel-filings or of the ruſt of iron. 
If ever they fail of fucceſs, it is becauſe they are 
given in too ſmall doſes. I generally preſcribe 
from five, to thirty grains every morning, to chil. 
dren between one year, and ten years old ; and I 
have been taught by an old Tea-captain, who was 
cured of a tesnia by this medicine, to give from 
two drachms to half an ounce of it, every morn- 
ing, for three or four 8 not OE woe . 
hn with e 8 0 | 


n thi « ci ich: w he falling 
remarks, 


1. Where the action of medicines upon worms 
in the bowels does not agree exactly with their 
action upon the earch- worms in the experiments 
that have been related, it muſt be aſcribed to the 
medicines being more or leſs altered by the action 
of the ſtomach upon them. 1 conceive that the 
ſuperior anthelmintic qualities of Pink-root, ſteel- 
filings and calomel (all of which a&ed but ſlowly 

hs upon 
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upon the earth-worms; compared with inany other 
ſubſtances) are in! a great degree: occaſioned by 
their eſcaping the digeſtive powers unchanged, 
an en in a eee ſtate _ the worms, 

r 2 F: . n + Wes 

2. hs Runde net with . Ss, 
which arc ſuppoſed: to ariſe from worms, I have 
conſtantly refuſed to yield to the ſolicitations of 
my patients, to abandon the indications of cure in 
the fever, and to purſue worms as the principal 
cauſe: of the diſeaſe. While: I have adhered ſtea- 
dily to the 1iſual remedies for the different genera 
and ſpecies of fever, in all their ſtages, I have at the 
fame time blended thoſe remedies occaſionally with 
anthelmintic medicines. In this I have imitated 
the practice of phyſicians in many. other diſeaſes; 
in which troubleſome and dangerous ſymptoms are 
_ purſued, without ſeducing the attention from the 


original diſorder. n 
oy — * g 
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2 Cure of Cancers... 


Read, befor the American Philoſophical n 
February 3» 1786. . 


F E W years ago, a certain Doctor Hugh 
Martin, a ſurgeon of one of the Pennſylva- 
nia regiments ſtationed at Pittſburg, during the 
latter part of the late war, came to this city, and 
adyertiſed to cure. cancers with a medicine which 
he ſaid he had diſcovered in the woods, in the 
neighbourhood . of che garriſon., As Dr. Martin, 
had once been my Pupil, I took che liberty of, 
waiting upon. him, and aſked him ſome queſtions 
reſpecting. b his diſcovery. His anſwers were. cal- 
n to wake me believe, that his medicine 
Was 


x . ” 
7 


* 
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was of a vegetable nature, and that it was origin | 
ally an Indian remedy. He ſhewed me ſome of 


the, medicine, which appeared to be the powder 
of a well dricd root of ſeme kind. Anxious to 
ſee the ſucceſs of this medicine in cancerous ſores, ' 


I prevailed upon the doctor to admit me to ſee 


him apply it in two or three caſes. I obſerved in 
ſome inſtances, he applied a powder to the parts 
affected, and in others only touched them with a 
feather dipped in a liquid which had a white ſedi- 
ment, and which he made me believe was the ve- 
getable root diffuſed in water. It gave me great 
pleaſure to witnels the effitacy of the doctor-s ap- 
plications. In ſeveral cancerous ulcers the cures 


he performed were complete. Where the cancers 
were much connected with the fymphatic ſyſtem, 


or accompanied with a ſcrophulous habit of body, 


his medicine always Red, and, i in ſome irlltanovs, 
Ry evident miſchief. 


—— ro aber u ne that n 
relief in even a few cafes of caficers, and fup- 
pbſing that all the eanftic vegetables were nearly 


alike, I applied the phytolatea or poke-roor, the 
dannn; the arum, and one or two others, to 


foul ulcers, in hopes of fering the fame effekts 


from them which I had ſeen from Doctor Mar- 
tin's powder; but in theſe 1 was diſappointed. 
They 
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They gave ſome pain, but performed no cures. 

At length I was furniſned by a gentleman from 
Pittſburgh with a powder which I had no doubt, 
froth a Yatiety of circumſtances, was of the ſame - 
| kind 28 Wat ufed by Doctor Martin. I applied it 
bd & fungeus aer, but without producing the 
degrees of pain, inflammarion, or diſcharge, which 
I had been accuſtomed to fee from the application 
of Doctor Martin's powder. Aſter this, I ſhould 
bave ſuſpeded tha the powder was not a femple © 
root, had het the doctor continued upon all occa- 
ſions to affure me, that it was TG a . 


Preparation. 


la cke beziaditig of de yeas 1784, the odor | 
died, and it was generally believed that his medi- 
tine bad died with him. A few weeks after his 
death I procured, from one of his adminiſtrators, 
a few ounces of the do&or's powder, partly with 
2 view of applying it to a cancerous fore which 
then offered, and partly with a view of examining 
it more minutely than I had been able to do dur. 
ing the doctor's life. Upon throwing the pow. ö 
der, which was of a brown colour, upon a piece 
of white paper, I perceived diſtinctly a number of 
white particles ſcattered through it. I ſuſpected 
at firſt that they were corroſive ſubli mate, but the 
uſual teſts of that metallic falt ſoon convinced me 
3 that 
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that I was miſtaken. | Recolle&ing that, arſenie 
was the baſis of moſt of the celebrated cancer 
powders that have been uſed in the world, I had 
recourſe to the teſts for detecting it. Upon ſprink- 
ling a ſmall quantity of the powder upon ſome 
coals of fire, it emitted the garlick ſmell ſo per- 
ceptibly as to be known by ſeveral perſons whom 

I called into the room where 1 made the experi- 
ment, and who knew nothing of the object of my 
_ enquiries. After this with ſome difficulty I picked 

out about three or four grains of the white pow- 

der, and bound them between two pieces of cop- _ 
per, which I threw into the fire. After the cop 
per pieces became red hot, I took them out of 
the fire, and when they had cooled, diſcovered an 
evident whiteneſs imparted to both of them. One 
of the pieces afterwards looked like dull ſilver, 
Theſe two teſts have generally been thought ſuffi- 
cient- to diſtinguiſh the preſence of arſenic in any 
bodies; but I made uſe of a third, which has 
lately been communicated to the world by Mr 
Bergman, and which is ſuppoſes to be in all caſes 
infallible... 1 1 


4 infuled e a n quantity of the ke: in a 

: Solution of a vegetable alkali in water for a few 

hours, and then poured it upon a ſolution of blue 

vitriol in water. The e of che vitriol was 
5 imme⸗ 


0 


Fo „ 
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Load changed to a eee and af- 
terwards nem. 473 
1 ſhall cloſe this paper with a few remarks upon 
this powder, and upon the cure of cancers and 
foul ulcers of all Kinds. | £ 


PR The aſe 5 3 in cancers and foul ul. 
cers is very antient, and univerſal. But I believe 
arſenic to be the moſt efficacious of any that has 
ever been uſed. It is the baſis of Plunket's and 
probably of Guy's well known cancer powders. 
The great art of applying ir ſucceſsfully, is to di- 
lute and mix it in ſuch a manner as to mitigate the 
violence of its action. Doctor Martin's compoſi- 
tion was happily calculated for this purpoſe. It 
gave leſs pain than the common or lunar cauſtic. 
It excited a moderate inflammation, which ſepa- 
rated the morbid from the ſound parts, and pro- 
moted a plentiful afflux of humours to the ſore 
during its application. It ſeldom produced an 
eſcar; hence it inſinuated itſelf into the deepeſt 
receſſes of the cancers, and frequently ſeparated 
thoſe fibres in an unbroken ſtate which are gene- 
rally called the roots of the cancer. Upon this 
account, I think, in an ulcerated cancer it is to be 
Preferred to the knife. It has no action upon the 
found ſl in. This Doctor Hall proved by confining 
©. I. Q a ſmall | 
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a ſmall quantity of it upon his arm for many hours. 
In thoſe caſes where Doctor Martin uſed it to ex- 
tract cancereus or ſchirrous tumours that were not 
ulcerated, I have reafon to believe that he __ 
broke the {kin with Spy lies. Feeney 


2. The arſenic uſed by the doctor was the pure 

white arſenic. 1 ſhould ſuppoſe from the exami- 
nation I made of the powder with the eye, that 
the proportion of arſenic to the vegetable powder, 
could not be more than 2 part of the whole com-. 
pound. I have reaſon to think that the doctor 
employed different vegetable ſubſtances at differ- 
ent times. The vegetable matter with which the 
arſenic was combined in the powder which I uſed 
in my experiments, was probably nothing more 
than the powder of the root and berries of the 
ſolanum lethale, or deadly nightſhade. As the 
principal, and perhaps the only deſign of the ve- 
getable addition was to blunt the activity of the 
arſenic, I ſhould ſuppoſe that the ſame proportion 
of common wheat flour as the doctor uſed of his 
cauſtic vegetables, would anſwer nearly the ſame 
purpoſe. In thoſe caſes where the Doctor applied 
a feather dipped in a liquid to the fore of his pa- 


tient, I have no doubt but his phial contained 


nothing but a weak ſolution of arſenic in water. 
This is no new method of *pplying arſenic to foul 
| | ulcers. 
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ulcers. Doctor Way of Wilmington, has ſpoken 
in the higheſt terms to me of a waſh for foulneſſes 
on the (kin, as well as old ulcers, prepared by boil - 
ing an ounce of white arſenic in two quarts of 
water to three pints, and applying? it once or twice 


a day. 


8. I mentioned, formerly, that Doctor Martin 
was often unſucceſsful in the application of his 
powder. This was occaſioned by his uſing it in- 
diſcriminately in all caſes. In ſchirrous and can- 
cerous tumours, the knife ſhould always be pre- 
ferred: to the cauſtic. In cancerous ulcers attend- 
ed with a ſcrophulous or a bad habit of body, ſuch 
particularly as have their ſeat in the neck, in the 
breaſts of females, and in the axillary glands, it 
can only protra& the patient's miſery. Moſt of 
the cancerous ſores cured by Doctor Martin were 
ſeated on the noſe, or cheeks, or upon the ſurface 
or extremities of the body. It remains yet to 
diſcover a cure for cancers that taint the fluids, 
or inte& the whole lymphatic ſyſtem. This cure 
l apprehend muſt be ſought for in diet, or in the 
_ uſe of ſome internal medicine. 


To aN a diſcaſs incurable, is often to | 
render it ſo. The intermitting fever, if left to 
itlelf, would N prove frequently, and per- 


8 haps 
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haps more ſpeedily fatal than cancers. And as 
cancerous tumours and ſores are often negledted,- 
or treated improperly by injudicious people, from 
an apprehenſion that they are incurable, (to which 
the frequent advice of phyſicians * to let them 
„ alone,“ has no doubt contributed) perhaps the 
introduction of arſenic ipto regular practice as a 
remedy for cancers, may: invite to a more early 
application to phyſicians, and thereby prevent the 
deplorable caſes that have been mentioned, which 
are often rendered ſo by delay or — ma- 
nagement. 


4. It is not in cancerous ſores only that Doctor 
Martin's powder has been found to do ſervice. In 
ſores of all kinds, and from a variety of cauſes, 
where they have been attended with fungous fleſh 
or callous edges, I have uſed the nne 8 powder 
with * 


I flatter myſelf that I ſhall be excuſed in giving 
this detail of a quack medicine, when the ſociety 
reflect that it was from the inventions and temerity 
of quacks, that phyſicians have derived ſome of | 
their moſt active and molt uſeful medicines. 


. 1 


OBSERVATIONS 
ox THE | 
CAUSE an» CURE 
7 E T 4 NU S 
Read before the Amzzican Puilosor iet Society, 


March 175 1786. 


EN 


URING my attendance, as phyſician-gene- 
ral, upon the military hoſpitals of the United 
States, in the courſe of the late war, I met with 


ſeveral caſes of rhe tetanus. I had frequently met 


with this diſorder in private practice, and am ſorry 
to ſay, that I never ſucceeded with the ordinary 
remedy of opium in any one caſe that came under 
my care. I found it equally ineffectual in the 


army. Baffled in my expectations from a remedy 
that had been ſo much celebrated, I began to in- 


veſtigate more particularly the nature of the di- 
order, I found it to be a diſorder of warm cli- 
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mates, and warm ſeaſons. This led me to aſcribe 
it to relaxation. I reſolved to attempt the cure c 


of it by medicines in ſome meaſure the oppoſites 


of moſt of thoſe which have been employed in 
that diſorder. Soon after I adopted this reſolu- 
tion, I was called to viſit Col. John Stone, who was 


wounded through the foot at the battle of Ger- 


mantown, on the 4th of October 1777. He was 
in the third day of a tetanus. His ſpaſms were 
violent, and his pains ſo exquiſite, that his cries 
were heard near a hundred yards from his quar- 
ters. His'head was thrown a little backwards, and 


| his jaw had become ſtiff and contraſted. He was 


under the care of a ſkilful regimental ſurgeon, who 
was pouring down opium m large undes _ 


| out effect. 


Duty and friendſhip both led me to do my ut- 
molt to ſave the life of this valuable officer. I im- 


mediately diſmiſſed the opium, and gave him large 


quantities of wine and bark, to the amount of two 
or three ounces of the latter, and from a bottle to 


three pints of the lormer in the day. In a few 


hours I was delighted with their effects. His ſpaſms 


and pains were leſs frequent and violent, and he 


flept for ſeveral hours, which he had not done for 


I ſeveral * and nights n 


With 
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Wich the ſame indication in view, I applied A 
Liſter between his ſhoulders, and rubbed in two 
or three ounces of mercurial ointment upon the 
outſide of his throat. He continued to mend gra- 
dually under the operation oſ theſe medicines, ſo 
that in ten days he was out of danger, although 
the ſpaſm continued in his wounded ng I ſeve- 
ral ecks cem. | ET 


Ane ane of 50 year —_. I was called 
to viſit a ſervant girl of Mr. Alexander Todd, 
merchant of this city, who had brought on a 14 
tanus by ſleeping in the evening on a damp. brick 
pavement, after a day in which rhe mercury in 
Farenheit's thermometer had ſtood at near 900. 
The caſe was nearly as violent and alarming as the 
one I have deſcribed. I treated her in the ſame 
manner, and with the ſame ſucceſs. To the above 
named medicines, I added only the oil of amber, 
which ſhe took in large doſes, after I ſuſpected the 
tonic and ſtimulating powers of the bark and wine 
began to loſe their effects. The good effects of 
the oil were very obvious. She recovered: gra- 
| a 6 and has continued ever ſince in N 

health. | | 


In the Gm of the fame year, I was called 
to Alexander Leſlie, a joiner who had run a nail 
hs | in 
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into his foot. I found him the day afterwards in 
extreme pain, with ſmall convulſions, and now and 
then a twinge in his jaw. The wound in his foot 
was without ſwelling or inflammation. I dilated 
the 'wound and filled it with lint moiſtened with 
ſpirit of turpentine. This in a little while pro- 
duced a good deal of pain and a great inflamma- 
tion in his foot. While I was preparing to treat 
him in the manner I had treated the two former 
caſes, the pains and ſpaſms in his body ſuddenly 
left him, and in twenty-ſour hours after I ſaw him, 
he complained of nothing but of the pain and ſwel- 
ling in his foot, which continued for ſeveral weeks, 
and did not leave him till it ended in a ſuppura- 
tion. From the hiſtory of rheſe three caſes, I beg 


pre to make the een remarks : 


1. - That the prediſpoſition to the tetanus e 
upon a relaxation of the muſcular part of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem. This relaxation is generally pro- 
duced by heat; but exceſſive labour, watchings, 
marches, or fatigue from any cauſe, all produce it 
likewiſe; and hence we find it more frequent 
from wounds received in battles, than from ſimilar 
wounds received in any other way, Theſe wounds 
more certainly produce the tetanus, if they have 
been preceded for ſome time with warm weather. 
Doctor Shoepft, the eee of the An- 

. 
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penn troops who ſerved at the ſiege of Tork in 
the year 178 1, informed me of a ſingular fact upon 

this ſubject. Upon converſing with the French 

ſurgeons after the capitulation, he was informed 
by them that the troops who arrived juſt before 
the ſiege from the Weſt Indies with Count de 
Graſſe, were the only troops belonging to their 


nation who ſuffered from the tetanus. There was 


not a ſingle inſtance of that diſorder among the 
French troops who had ſpent a winter in Rhode- 


2. As the tetanus ſeems to be occaſioned by 
relaxation, the medicines indicated to cure it are 
ſach only as are calculated to remove this relax- 
ation, and to reſtore tone to the muſcular ſyſtem. 
The bark, wine, and bliſters, appear to act in this 
way. But I will go one ſtep further. In order 
to cure this diſorder, it is neceſſary not only to 
produce an ordinary tone, but a moderate degree 
of inflammatory diatheſis in the arterial ſyſtem. 
The abſence of this diatheſis is taken notice of by 

all authors, e by Doctor Cullen “. * | 


* 4.8 


Mercury wa to act only by promoting this 
diatheſis. Hence it never does any ſervice unleſs 


* Firſt Lines, Vol. III. 


1 
} 
| 
| 
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The- irritation and inflammation produced in the 


mouth and throat, ſeldom fail · to produce the jn- 
flammatory diatheſis, as blood —_ in a on 
” Ss n ewa. 


e the oil Kane de m l. 


mulant chiefly in this diſorder. I have heard of 


a tetanus being cured in the iſland of Grenada by 
large doſes of muſtard. Doctor Wright, lately of 
the iſland of Jamaica, relates in the ſixth volume 


of che London medical eſſays, ſeveral remarkable 


caſes of the tetanus being cured by the cold bath. 
Both theſe remedies certainly act as ſtimulants and 
tonics. By reaſoning à priori, I conceive that 
electricity would be found to be an N 1 
erful Oy in _ AD | 


As a dt 3 diathefis « difpoſes to 


topical inflammation, ſo topical inflammation dif- 


poſes to general inflammatory diathefis. Wounds 


upon this account are lefs apt to inflame in ſum- 


mer than in winter. In the tetanus, I have uni- 
formly obſerved an abſence of all inflammation in 
the wounds or injuries which produced it. Doc- 


tor Stoll of Vienna has made + the lame obſervation*. 


Pars tertia, Beten Medendi, p. 423. 
A f plinter 
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A ſplinter under the nail produces no convul- 
fions, if pain, inflammation or ſuppuration fol- 
low the accident. It is by exciting pain and in- 
flammation, I apprehend, that the ſpirit of turpen- 
tine acts in all wounds and punctures of nervous 
and tendinous parts. I have never known a ſin- 
_ gle inſtance of a tetanus * a wound, where this 
| remedy had been applied in time. It was to ex- 
cite an inflammation in the foot of Mr. Leſlie, that 
I dilated the wound and filled it with the ſpirit of 
turpentine. I was not ſurpriſed at its good effects 
in this ney for 10 was an to en them. 


: 1 find a 3 ade axis; in Doctor W. 
Monro's Thefis, publiſhed in Edinburgh in the 
year 1783, of a black girl, who had a tetanus from 
running a nail in her foot, being perfectly cured 
by deep and extenſive inciſions made in the wound- 

ed part by Doctor e 
Grenada. 


It is by producing inflammation in a particular 
part, and tone in the whole ſyſtem, I apprehend, 
that the amputation of a wounded limb ſometimes 

cures a tetanus ; and it is becauſe the degrees of 
both are too inconſiderable to oppoſe the violence 
of the ſpaſms in the advanced ſtages of the teta- 
nus, that ampurarion often fails of ſucceſs. 


I have 
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I I have been informed by a phyfician who reſided = 
ſome time at St. Croix, that the negroes on that 
iſland always apply a plaſter made of equal parts 
of ſalt and tallow to their freſh wounds, in order 
to prevent a locked jaw. The ſalt always pro- 

duces ſome degree of inflammation. 


However neceſſary a certain degree of inflam- 
matory diatheſis may be to impart a tone to the 
muſcles, there is ſometimes ſuch an exceſs in this 
diatheſis, as to diſpoſe to ſpaſmodic or convulſive 
motions. A caſe of tetanus from this cauſe was 
communicated to me in a letter dated April 18th 
1792, by my learned and ingenious correſpondent 
Dr. Hopkins of Connecticut, and I have lately met 
with a caſe of the ſame kind in the Journal de 
Medecine”” for September 1773, by M. Molmy. 
They both yielded to blood-· letting, after the moſt 
powerful ſtimulants had been uſed to no POPPE. | 


If the facts that have been Rated 1 true, and 
the inferences that have been drawn from them 
be juſt, how ſhall. we account for the action of the 
opium in curing this diſorder? I do not deny its 
good effects in many caſes, but I believe it has 
failed in four caſes out of five in the hands of moſt 

practitioners. It is remarkable that it ſucceeds 


only where it is given in very large doſes. In _ 


theſe 
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_ thelle caſes I would ſuppoſe that it acts only as a 

ſtimulant. Tr is upon a footing, therefore, with 
the ſtimulating medicines that have been men- 
tioned ; but front its being of a more diffuſible ' 
nature, it is probably inferior to moſt of them. 
I am the more inclined to adopt this opinion, from 
an account J once received from Doctor Robert, 
of the iſland of Dominique, who informed me, 
that after having cured a negro man of a tetanus 
with large doſes of opium, he was afterwards ſeized 
with a diſorder in his ſtomach, of which he died in 
a few gays. Upon opening him, he found his 
ſtomach inflamed and mortified. I do not forbid 
the uſe of opium in this diſorder. I think ſmall 
doſes of it may be given to caſe pain, as in other 
| ſpaſmodic diſorders ; but as a radical remedy, I 


think it ought to yield" to ftimaulants of a more da- 
rable nature. 


To the ces that have been mentioned, I could 
add many others, in which I have reaſon to be- 
lieve that the excitement of a topical inflamma- 


tion by artificial means, has ns. proverned 
a tetanus. | 


To this account of the tetanus, I beg leave to 
ſubjoin a few words upon a diſorder commonly 
as the jaw-fall in infants, or the triſmus nafcen- 
| tium 
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tium of Doctor Cullen, , which 1s 1 but . 
cies 1 tetanus. | 
| Ie met with. three caſes of it in this city, all 
of which proved fatal. - The ſtage of the diſorder 
in which I was conſulted, and the age and weak- 
neſs of the infants, forbad me to attempt any thing 
for their relief. I have introduced the ſubject of 
* this diſorder in children, only for the ſake of men - 
tioning a fact communicated to me by the late 
Doctor Cadwallader Evans of this city. This gen- 
tleman practiſed phyſic for ſeveral years in Jamaica, 
where he had frequent opportunities of ſeeing the 
tetanus in the black children. He found it in 
every caſe to be incurable. He ſuppoſed it to be 
connected with the retention of the meconium in 
in the bowels. This led him invariably to purge 
every child that was born upon the eſtates com- 
mitted to his care. After he adopted this practice, 
he never met with a lingle inſtance of the teranus 
_ong children. : 


aged it may tend to enlarge our Pan of the 
tetanus, and to promote a ſpirit of inquiry and 
experiment, to add, that this diforder is not con- 
fined to the human ſpecies. I have known ſeveral 
inſtances of it in horſes, from nails running in their 
feer, and other accidents, It is attended with a 
| OD _ rigidity 
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rioidiry of the muſcles of the neck, a ſtiflneſs in 
the limbs, and ſuch a contraction of the jaw as to 
prevent their eating. It is generally fatal. In two 
caſes I had the the pleaſure of ſeeing the diſeaſe 
perfectly cured by applying a potential cauſtic to 
the neck under the mane, by large doſes of oil of 
amber, and by plunging one of them into the 
river, and throwing buckets of cold water upon 
the other. 


How fie the reaſonings contained in this paper 
may apply to the hydrophobia, I cannot deter- 
mine, having had no opportunity of ſeeing the diſ- 
caſe ſince I adopted theſe principles ; but from the 
ſpaſmodic nature of the diſorder, from the ſeaſon of 
the year in which it generally occurs, and above 
all, from the caſe related by Doctor Fothergill, of 
a young woman having eſcaped the effects of the 
bite of a mad cat by means of the wound being 
kept open, (which from its ſeverity was probably 
connected with ſome degrees of inflammation) is it 

not probable that the ſame remedies, which have 
been uſed with ſucceſs in the tetanus, may be uſed 
with advantage in the hydrophobia? In a diſeaſe 
ſo deplorable, and hitherto ſo unſucceſsfully treat- 


ed even a conjecture may lead to uſeful experi- 
ments and * 
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Tetanus and Hydrophobia. 


IN CE the publication of the foregoing obſer- 
vations, in the ſecond volume of the Ameri- 
can Philoſophical Tranſactions, I have received 
letters from ſeveral phyſicians in the United States, 
and in the Weſt Indies“, and one from Doctor 

James Currie of Liverpool, in Great Britain; in 
each of which are contained caſes that confirm the 
efficacy of tonic remedies, more eſpecially of wine 
and the cold bath, in the cure of tetanus. My own 
experience has furniſhed ſeveral caſes, in addition 
to thoſe which are publiſhed, in favour of the firſt 
of thoſe remedies, joined with mercury. I am, 
notwithſtanding; obliged to own, that the method 


. Viz. Dr. Conyngham of Virginia, Dr. Shaeff, Ra Dr. 
Stocket of Maryland, Dr Campbell of New Jerſey, Dr. Bet- 
ton, and Dr. Broadbelt of Jamaica, and Dr. Alexander An- 
derſon of the Iſland of St. Vincents. 


Won . of 
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of cure above-mentioned has failed, in ſome in- 
ſtances, In the hands of ſeveral reſpectable practi- 
tioners in Philadelphia; but I have reaſon to be- 
lieve it was only where it was not uſed in the firſt 
ſtage of the diforder, or where every poſſible ad- 
vantage has not been taken of the combined pow- 
ers of all the tonic remedies that have, been men- 
tioned, or where ſuch a regard has not been had 
to the ſtate of the pulſe, as to aſſiſt thoſe remedies, 
by moderate blood- letting. | 


The Rev. Dr. Henry Muhlenberg, principal of 
the German college i in Lancaſter, informed me in 
the month of June 1787, that he had often met 

with the triſmus naſcentium among the children of 
poor people belonging to his congregation. After 
reading the account of Doctor Evans's ſucceſsful 
method of preventing that diſorder in Jamaica, by 
means of gentle purges, he recommended that 
practice to the parents of children, where he 1 
pected the diſeaſe might take. 1 and always | 
with ſucceſs. . 


The more I have conſidered the cauſes and ſymp- 
toms of hydrophobia, the more I am diſpoſed to 
aſcribe it to the {ame proximate cauſe as the teta- 
nus. 1. They both affect the muſcles of deglu- 
tition. I have lately ſeen a tetanus brought on by. 


a fractured leg, in which an attempt to ſwallow the 
_ ſmalleſt 
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ſmalleſt quantity of any liquid, produced the ſame 
ſudden and general convulſions which occur in the 
hydrophobia. 2. They both proceed from cauſes 
which appear to be related to each other, viz. from 
wounds, and from the action of cold after the body 


has been previouſly weakened by heat and exer- 


ciſe. Of the laſt; we have a remarkable proof in 
nan account of a- ſpontaneous hydrophobia, pub- 
liſhed by Mr. Arthaud, preſident of the circle of 


Philadelphians at Cape Francois, in the firſt vo- 


lume of the tranſactions * of that new and enter- 


prizing ſociety. 3. They both ſometimes appear 


as ſymptoms of the ſame idiopathic diſorder, viz. 
the hyſteria. 4. They both yield to the ſame re- 
medies, viz; to the excitement of an inflammation 

in the wounded part of the body, or to a long eon- 
tinued diſcharge of matter from it, and to mer- 


cury. Of the efficacy of each of theſe remedies, 


there are proofs, not only in Mr. Arthaud's ob- 
ſervations upon the hydrophobia, before men- 
tioned, but in Vanſwieten's commentaries upon 
Boerhaave 8 e . 


| To thefe facts I mal add one more, which may 


ſerve ſtill further to eſtabliſh the ſameneſs of the | 


4 Nahas ee et N ſur les Males 
dies Epizootiques, de Saint Domingus, p. 220. 
7 N 1143, No. 1. 


R 2 indi- 
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indications of cure in the tetanus and hydrophobia, 
In the London medical journal for the months of 
April, May, and June, 1784, I find the following 
account publiſhed by Doctor De Mathiis, phyſi. 
cian to the king of Naples“ army. * During his 
C refidence in Calabria, (the doctor tells us) that 
having one day caught a viper in the fields, he 
e had occaſion in his way home to paſs by a farm- 
« yard, where he ſaw a dog chained that was ſaid 
to be mad. He offered water to this dog, upon 
cc which he immediately fell into convulſions. Re- 
“collecting his viper, he was tempted to try its 
c effects by applying it to the dog's throat. This 
e was accordingly done, and the conſequences 
„were, the head of the dog ſwelled, the ly mp- 


cc bert 3 


If more facts hould occur, which ſhall ſhew the 
relation that the tetanus and hydrophobia have to 

each other, perhaps we may be led to conclude, 
that the wound inflicted by the teeth of a dog 
| ſometimes acts in the ſame manner in producing 
hydrophobia, that wounds made by a nail, or any 
obtuſe lacerating inſtrument act, in producing te- 
tanus; and that both diſeaſes may be prevented, 
or cured, with equal certainty by the ſame tonic 
remedies, 


THE 


OBSERVATIONS 


MADE UPON THE DISEASES WHICH OCCURRED | 


= 


IN" THE 


Military 1 Ho ul of the United 2 


DURING THE LATE WAR. 


I, * HE : army when it Jay in tents was always 
more ſickly, than when it lay in the 
open air. It was. likewiſe more healthy when it 
was kept 1 in motion, than when it Ey in an en- 
campment. 


2. Voung men under twenty years of age were 
ſubject to the greateſt number of camp diſeaſes. 8 


3. The audi troops were more fekly than 
the northern 0 or eaſtern troops. | 


4. The Halles Americans were more ſickly than 
the natives of Europe who ſerved in the Ameri- 
can army. | 


8-4 = © Men 
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5. Men above thirty, and five and thirty years 
of age, were the hardieſt ſoldiers in the army. 
Perhaps the reaſon why the natives of Europe 
were more healthy than native Americans, was, 
they were more advanced in life. 


”- a 


6. The ſouthern troops ſickened from the want 
of falt proviſions. Their ſtrength and ſpirits were 
reſtored only by means of ſalted meat. I once 
ſaw a private in a Virginia regiment, throw away 
his ration of choice freſh beef, and {andy a dollar 
for a n of ſalted bacon. 


7. vol officers who wore flannel ſhirts or 
wailtcoats next to their ſkins, in general eſcaped 
feyers and diſeaſes of all kinds. 


8. The principal diſeaſes in the hoſpitals were 
the typhus gravior and mitior of Doctor Cullen, 
Men who came into the hoſpitals with pleuriſies 
or rheumariſms, ſoon loſt the types of their ori- 


ginal diſeaſes, and ſuffered, or died, ** the _ 
mentioned fever. 8 


9. This fever always prevailed moſt, and with 
the worſt ſymptoms in winter. A free air, which 


could only be obtained in ſummer, always pre- 
vented, or mitigated i it. | . 


IO. In 
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5 10. In all thoſe caſes, Where the contagion 
was. received, cold ſeldom failed to render it ac. 
tive. Whenever an hoſpital Was removed i in win- 
ter, one half of the patients generally ſickened on 
the way, or ſoon after their arrival at the place to 
| which r were ſent. 98 = 5 1 e 
EP Tak” 888 and convaleſcents were 
moſt n to this fever. 


ulcers on | their back or limbs, generally recover - 
ed. 


4% þ met- with 8 Ma of buboes, alſo 
of ulcers in the throat, as deſcribed, by Doctor 
Donald Monro. They were miſtaken by ſome of 
the junior ſurgeons for venereal ſores, but they 
yielded to the common remedies of the hoſpital 
fever. 


2 1 — 


"ite Thins were e many inſtances - pens. in 
this fever, who ſuddenly fell down dead, upon 
being moved, without any previous ſymproms of 
approaching diſſolution. This was more EPR 
the K. when er. aroſe to go to ſtool, 


— + 
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1 5. The contagion. of this fever was gegart 
. from the hoſpiral to the thy; by wut 5 
of Vlankets and ny d N 


— . 2 
45 N 


I. | Thoſe black foldiers Who had 1 bein — 
vioully ſlaves, died in a greater proportion by this 
fever, or had a much flower recover from! Xs than : 
dhe fame number of white foldiers,” MR 5 


ot 
* 6 


—— 


17. The temedieg which appeared to do moſt 
| ſervice in this diſorder were vomits of tartar eme- 


tie, gentle dofes of laxative falrs, bark, wine, vola- 
tile * opium, and e 


18. An emetic © Kdo failed of ticking this 
fever if exhibited while it was in a forming ſtate, 
and before the Patient was confined to his eſte 


2 19. Mat (Cafes concurred to as | 5 

increaſe this fever; ſuch as the want of cleanlineſs, 
exceſſive fatigue, his ignorance or negligence of 
officers" in providing ſuitable diet and accommo- 
dations for their men, the general uſe of linen 
inſtead of woollen clothes in the ſummer months, 
and the crouding too many patients together in 
one hoſpital, with ſuch other inconveniences and 
abuſes, as uſually follow the union of of the pur- 


* 
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weying and directing departments of hoſpitals in the 
ſame perſons. But there is one more cauſe of this 
fever which remains to be mentioned, and that is, 
the ſudden aſſembling of a great number of per- 
ſons together of different habits and manners, ſuch 
as the ſoldiers of the American army were in the 
year 1776 and 1777. Doctor Blane informs us 
in his obſervations upon the diſeaſes of ſeamen; 

« that it ſometimes happens that a ſhip with d 
« Jong eſtabliſhed crew ſhall be very healthy, yet 

*< if ſtrangers are introduced among them, 4 | 
tc are alſo healthy, ſickneſs will be mutually pro- 
« duced.“ The hiſtory of diſeaſes furniſnes many 

proofs of the truth of this aſſertion It is very 
remarkable, that while the American army at 
Cambridge in the year 177 5, conſiſted only of 
New-Englandmen (whoſe habits and manners were 
the ſame) there was ſcarcely any ſickneſs among 
them. It was nor till the troops of che eaſtern, 
middle ard ſouthern biliteha met at New-York and | 


iP ; * ; 40 »- * r 
LE 1 3 l 92 * W » 1 1 3 


* Cleanlineſs 3 is foonided on a n W to hun j 
is unſeemly and offenſive i in the perſons. of others; and there 
ſeems alſo to be an inſtinctive horror at ſtrangers implanted 

in human nature for. the ſame purpoſe, as is viſible in you 
children, and, uncultivated people, In the early: ages of Rome, 5 


the fame word dige both s a dw and; an n 1 Dr. 
Slane, p. 225. 


4 4 


Ticonderoga 
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13 8 the year 1776, that 5 . 
became univerſal, and ſpread with ſuch * 
| oo in the armies of pb Linwed Sur, 


20. „ ds Ps ira of 
1777 in the military hoſpitals in New-Jerſey, but 

with. very few inſtances of mortality. This dyſen- 
tery was frequently followed by an obſtinate diarr- 
hea, in which the warm bath was a in many 
| eafex to. be: an olfcfnal. e eee 


K 1 *,+ 2; e . 3 Ge ER 
2 St 


421. 1 — . 8 of * + 5 WP 
by. the uſe. of the common ointment made of the 
flour of ſulphur and hogs lard for the cure of the 
itch. The fevers were probably brought on by 
the expoſure. of the body to the cold air, in the 
_ uſual method in which that ointment is àplied. 
have ſince learned, that the itch may be cured as 
| ſpeedily by rubbing the parts affected, two or three 
times with the dry flour of ſulphur, and that no 
inconvenience and ſcarcely __ ſmell, follow this 
e er. . acta ö 


22. In ban ot obne Sik th! joints, Mr. 
| Ranby's advice of amputating the limb was fol- 
lowed by ſucceſs. I ſaw two caſes of death where 
this advice was neglected. 


/ * 


23. There 
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23. There was one inſtance of. a foldier who 

loſt, his hearing, and another of a foldier who had 
been deaf-who recovered his 88 ut the mall 
4 meet een in a dane. ES 


4. Thoſe ſoldiers 1 were - bilened in 8 
houies, generally eſcaped the contagion of the: 
hoſpital r en cechveveil a from all b 
ä dleafenes: i%6 So Vpalrim wt 0 ew SSI} 


51 


2 9. Hoſpitals bull of dat 8 with. we 

| ta with fire-places in the middle of them, and 
2 hole in the roof, for the diſcharge of ſmoke;; 
were found to be very conducive to the recovery 
of the ſoldiers from the jail fever. This form of 
a military hoſpital was introduced into the army 
by Dr. Tilton of the ſtate of Delaware. 


* 
. . * 
pF "3 "IR I Jt 


ly * 5 
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26. In Geog and dyſenteries, thoſe ſoldiers re- 
covered moſt certainly, and moſt ſpeedily, who lay 
at the greateſt diſtance from the walls of the hoſ- 
pitals. This important fact was communicated 
to me by the late Dr. Beardſley of Connecticut. 


27. Soldiers are but little more than adult 
children. That officer, therefore, will beſt per- 
form his duty to his men, who obliges them to 
take the moſt care of their HEALTH. 


28. Hoſpitals 
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1.0 28. Hoſpitals are the ſinks of human life in an 
army. They robbed the United States of more 
citizens than the ſword. Humanity, ceconomy, 
aid philoſophy, all concur in giving a preference 
to the conveniences and wholeſome air of private 
| houſes; and ſhould war continue to be the ab- 
ſurd and unchriſtian mode of deciding national 
diſputes, it is to be hoped that the progreſs of 
ſcience will ſo far mitigate one of its greateſt ca- 
lamities, as to produce an abolition of hoſpitals for 
acute diſeaſes. Perhaps there are no caſes of 
ſickneſs in which reaſon and religion do not forbid 
the ſeclufion” of our fellow - creatures from the 
offices of humanity in private families, except 
where they labour under the calamities of madneſs 
and the venereal diſeaſe, or where they are the 
ſubjects of ſome of the operations. of ſurgery. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE MILITARY . ** FOLITICAL | 
EVENTS OF THE: AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


- 


. UPON THE, of 


K® + 5 


HUMAN BO D *. 


HERE were ſeveral circumſtances peculiar 
-. to the American revolution, which ſhould 
be mentioned previouſly to an account of the in- 


fluence of the evenis which accompanied it, upon 
| thc human body. oy 90 e een 


a 


— 


＋ 
I» 


The Wee intereſted every inhabitant 
of 85 country of both ſexes, and of every rank 
and age that was capable of reflection. An in- 
different, or neutral | pectator of the controverſy, 

was e to be en in Fagy of the i 
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2. The ſcenes of war and government which 


it introduced, were new to the greateſt part of 
the inhabitants of the Nnited States, and operated 


with all the force of e upon the human mind. 


moſt important of any that had ever engaged the 


attention of mankind. It was generally believed 


by the friends of the revolution, that the very ex- 
iſtence of freedom upon our globe, was involved 


in the iſſue of the conteſt 1 n e of we United 


States. 


' a 1 \ 7 . N < t y 4 + 1 


4. The American revolution included in it the 


cares of government, as well as the toils and dan- 
gers of war. The American mind was, there- 
fore, frequently occupied at the ſame time, by the 
difficult and complicated duties of political and 


military life. K % 0 AB 47 e cm, 


| 5. The 4 88 was . Fog men 
who had been born free, and whoſe ſenſe of the 


bleſſings, of liberty was of courſe more exquiſite 
than if they bad juſt emerged from a ſtare of ſlavery. 


. The . part of the ſoldiers in the HY 
mies of the United States had family connettions 
and + ial in the country. 


* 


7. The war was carried on by the Americans 
againſt a nation, to whom they had long been 
tied by the numerous obligations of conſanguini- 
ty, laws, religion, commerce, language, intereſt, Mo: 
and à mutual ſenſe of national glory. The re- 
ſentments of the Americans of courſe roſe, as is 
uſual in all diſputes, in proportion to the num- 
ber and force of 258 ancient e gh: affection ; 
and union. 027 30.4 IS. : 
3. A -rediledion to a limited monarchy, as an 

eſſential part of a free and ſafe government, and 
an attachment to the reigning king of Great- 
Britain, (with a very few exceptions) were uni- 
rerſal in every part of the United States. 


9. There was at one time a ſudden diſſolution 
of civil government in all, and of eccleſiaſtical 
ctabliſhments 3 in ſeveral ow the ſtates. 7 


15 The expences of the war were ſupported 
by means of a paper currency, which was conti- 
nually depreciating. 

From the ie of each of theſe cauſes, and ® 
frequently from their combination in the ſame © 
perſons, effects might reaſonably be expected, both 
upon che mind and body, which have ſeldom oc- 

8 curred; 


25 8 
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curred; or if they have, I believe were never aka] 
: nn m 1 age or ae Jin 


$: 


** 4 
Cres > F 


l might afford f PRs ulefal 554-9 Vo: to {point 
5 the influence of the military and political 
events. of . the: revolution upon tlie underſtand. 
ings, paſſions, and morals of the citizens of the 
United States; but my buſineſs in the preſent in- 

quiry, is only to take notice of the influence of 
theſe events upon the human Ye 1 the 
CG of the — 22 


be” hall £ firſt 1 niention. the effefts of he tary, 
al ſecondly, of the political events of the revolu- 
tion. The laſt muſt be conſidered in a two-fold 


view, accordingly as they affected the friends or 


the e enemies of the revolution. ; 


I. In a of the effects of the military 
events, I ſhall take notice, firſt, of the influence of 
actual war, and, ſecondly, of the influence of the 

en life. | 


In the beginning of a battle, 1 have oblerred 
thirſt to be a very common ſenſation among bath 
officers and ſoldiers. It occurred where no cxer- 
ciſe, or action of the body, could have excited i it. 


Fr ern 
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Many offers have ifored me, that after the 
firſt onſet in u battle, they felt u glow of heat, ſb 


univerſal as to be perceptible in both their ears. 


This was the eaſe in a particular tnantier, in the 
battle of Priuceton, on the third of January in the 
year 1777, on which om the weather was tettiark:z 
1 pee 


A Veteran Ma of 4 New:Kghnd regiment, 
who I viſited at Princeton, and who was wound: 
ed in the hand at the battle of Monihouth, on the 
28th of ſuhe, 1778, (a day in which the mercury 
ſtood at 989 of Farenheſt's thermometer) after de- 
feribing his fituation at the time he received His 
wound, concluded His ſtory by remarkitg, that 
6 dotiting was hot work on 4 cold day, but much 
tt möfe {6 on a warm day. The many iiſtatices 
which appeared after that memorable battle, of 
ſoldiers who were found among the flain without 
any marks of wounds or violence upon their bo- 
dies, were probably occaſioned by the heat excited 


in the body by the emotions of the mind, 2 9 


added to that of the gs. orghs 


Soldiers bore petitions of evety Kind immedi. 
ately after a battle, with much more fortitude 
than they did at any time afterwards. 


MAE fv 
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The effects of the military life upon the human 
body e come * to be ene under * N 


in das ho 15 bs au 8 8 
of pulmonary conſumption being perfectly cured 
by the diet and hardſhips of a camp life. 


Doctor Blane, in his valuable obſervations on 
the diſeaſes incident to ſeamen, aſcribes the ex- 
traordinary healthineſs of the Britiſh fleet in the 

month of April 1782, to the effects produced on 

the ſpirit of the ſoldiers and ſeamen, by the vic- 
tory obtained over the French fleet on the 12th 
of that month; and relates, upon the authority of 

Mr. Ives, an inſtance in the war between Great. 


Britain and the combined powers of France and 


Spain in 1744, in which the ſcurvy, as well as 
other diſeaſes, were checked by. the e of a 
naval engagement. 


5 The Siena army furniſhed an inſtance of 
the effects of victory upon the human mind, which 
may ſerve to eſtabliſh the inferences from the fads 
related by Doctor Blane. The Philadelphia mi- 
litia who joined the remains of General Waſhing- 
ton's army, in December 1776, and ſhared with 


* Page 201. 


them 
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them a few days afterwards in the capture of a 
large body of Heſſians at Trenton, conſiſted of 
1500 men, moſt of whom had been accuſtomed 
to the habits of a city life. Theſe men flept in 
tents and barns, and ſometimes in the open air 
during the uſual colds of December and January; 
and yet there were only two inſtances of ſickneſs, 
and only one of death, in that body of men in the 
courſe of nearly ſix weeks, in thoſe winter months. 
This extraordiny healthineſs of ſo great a num- 
ber of men under ſuch trying circumſtances, can 
only be aſcribed to the vigour infuſed into the 
human body by the victory of Trenton having 
produced inſenſibility to all the uſual remote cauſes | 
of diſeaſes. 58 


Milntia officers and ſolaines, who enjoyed good 
health during a campaign, were often affected by 
fevers and other. diſorders, as ſoon as they return- 
ed to their reſpective homes. I knew one inflance 
of a militia captain, who was ſeized with convul- 
ſions the firſt night he lay on a feather bed, after 
ſleeping ſeveral months on a mattraſs, or upon the 
ground. Theſe affections of the body appeared 
to be produced only by the ſudden abſtraction of 
that tone in the ſyſtem which was excited by a 
ſenſe of danger, and the other i invigorating objects 
of a military life. 


82 The 
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- The NOSTALGIA of Doctor Cullen, or . 
beme-/i ſickneſs, was a frequent diſcaſe in the Ame 
rican army, more eſpecially among the ſoldiers of 
the New-England ſtates. But this difeaſe was 
| ſuſpended by the ſuperior action of the mind un- 

der the influence of the prinelples which governed 
common foldiers in the American army. Of this 
General Gates furniſhed me with a remarkable 
inſtance in 1776, ſoon after his return from the 
command of a large body of regular troops and 
militia at Ticonderoga. Front the effects of the 
noſtalgia, and the feebleneſs of the diſeiplitze, 
which was exerciſed over the militia, deſertions 
| were very frequent and numerous in his army, in 
the latter part of the campaign; and yet during 
the three weeks in which the general expected every 
hour an attack to be made upon him by General 
Burgoyne, there was not a ſingle deſertion from 


his army, which conſiſted at that time 6 bf. LO” 
men. 


The patience, firmneſs, and magnanimity with 
which the officers and ſoldiets of the American 
army endured the complicated evils of hunger, 
cold, and nakedneſs, can only be aſcribed to an 
inſenſibility of body produced by an uncommon 
tone of mind excited by the — of FE and 
their country. 


Before 
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| Beforo I proceed to the ſecond general diviſion 
of this fabjeR, I ſhall take notice, that more in- 
ſtanues of apoplexies aceurred in the eity of Phi. 
ladelphia, in the winter of 1774-5, than had been 
known in former years. I ſhonld have heſitated 


in recarding this fact, had I not found the obfer- 


ration ſapparted by a fa& of the ſame kind, and 
prodyecd by a nearly ſimilar cauſe, in the appendix 
to the practical works of Doctor Baglivi, profeſſor 


of phyſic and anatomy at Rome. After a very 


wet ſeaſon in the winter of 1694-5, he informs 
uz, that © apoplexies diſplayed their rage; and 
“perhaps (adds our author) that ſome part f 
this epidemie illneſs was owing to the univerſal 
“grief and domeſtic care, occaſioned by all Europe 
<«< being engaged in a war. All commerce was 
diſturbed, and all the avenues of peace blacked . 
* up, ſo that the ſtrongeſt heart could ſcarcely bear 
<« the thoughts of it.” The winter of 1774-5» 
Vas à period of uncommon anxiety among the ci- 
tizens of America. Every countenance wore the 
marks of painful ſolicitude, for the event of a 
petition to the throne of Britain, which was to 
determine whether reconciliation, or a civil war, 
with all its terrible and diſtreſſing conſequences, 
wers to take place, The apoplectic fit, which de- 
prived the world of the talents and virtues of Pey- 
ton Randolph, while he filled the chair of Con- 
83 | i: 
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greſs in 177 5. e john to be occaſioned i in part 
by the preſſure of the uncertainty of thoſe great 
events upon his mind. To the name of this illuſ. 
trious patriot, ſeveral others might be added, who 
were affected by the apoplexy in the ſame memor- 
able year. At this time a difference of opinion 
upon the ſubject of the conteſt with Great - Pri- 
tain, had ſcarcely taken Place SE 5280 citizens 
of America. 1 eee e e 


1. S The political events of the revolution pro- 
duced different effects upon the human body, 
: through the medium of the mind, accordingly-as 
they afted upon the friends or enemies on” the re- 
rolution, | 1 


I ſhall firſt Aeſcribe i its effect upon the former 
_ claſs of citizens of the United States. e 


Many perſons of infirm nad gelegte habits, 
were reſtored to perfect health, by the change of 
place, or occupation, to which the war expoſed 
them. This was the caſe in a more eſpecial man- 
ner with hyſterical women, who were much inte- 
_ reſted in the ſucceſsful iſſue of the conteſt. The 
ſame effects of a civil war upon the hyſteria, were 
obſerved by Doctor Cullen in Scotland, in the 
years 1745 and — It may perhaps help to 

e | extend 
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extend our ideas of the influence of the paſſions 
upon diſeaſes, to add, that when either love, jea- 

louſy, grief, or even devotion, wholly engroſs the 
female mind, they ſeldom fail, in like manner, to 
cure or to ſuſpend hyſterical complaints. 


An uncommon cheerfulneſs prevailed every 
where, among the friends of the revolution. De- 
feats, and even tlie loſs of relations and property, 
were "_ e in the SHED * of che 
wn. | 
The e in che United States was more 
rapid from births during the war, than it had ever 
been in the ſame number of years ſince the ſertle- 
ment on _ Oy 
15 aiſpoſed 1 to aſcribe: this increaſe' of births 
chiefly to the quantity and extenſive circulation of 
money, and to the facility of procuring the means 
of ſubſiſtence during the war, which favoured 
marriages among the labouring part of the peo- 
ple“. But I have ſufficient documents to prove, 
that marriages were more fruitful than in former 
Wheat which was ſold before the war for ſeven ſhil- 
| lings and fixpence, was ſold for ſeveral years during the war 
for four, and in ſome places for two and ſixpence Penn- 


Tom currency per buſhel. Beggars of every deſcription. 
'S 4 diſap- 
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yeaus, and that a conſiderable number ef unfruit- 
ful marriages became fruitful during rhe: war. In 
1983, ihe year of the peace, there were ſeveral 
children born of W wha had n geg 
together without e mio fn Eanotur 07 70 5:1 


Mr. Hume bos ade his Hiſtary of Eng- 
land, that fame old peaple upon hearing the news 
ef the reſtaration af Charles the IId. died ſuddenly 
truth of this aſſertion; but I am now diſpoſed to 
believe it, from having heard of a ſimilar effect 
from an agresahle political event, in the eourſe of 
the American revolution, The daor-keeper of 
Gongreſs, an aged man, died ſuddenly, inimedi- 
ately after hearing of the capture ef Lord Carn- 
wallis's army. His death was univerſally aſcribed 
ta 2 vidlent emarian of political joy, This ſpecies 
af jay appears ta he ent af the frqagel emden 

| _ can p N the Nu _ eHow 3; 

ee 
"oldie: ths haps of: hn 1 in trade 
Pl ſpeculation, which ſeized many of the friends 
of the revolution, and which was excited by the 
fallacious naming amount 15 hep > . 


| difappeared in the year 176, ne were dom ſeu ll gear 
= eloſe of the War. 9088 


_— 
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ſhould rather be: conſidered: as a diſeaſe than as a 
paſſion. It unhinged the judgment, (depoſed the 
moral faculty, and fillad the imagination, in many 
wealth' and grandeur. Deſultory manners, and a 
pecyliar ſpeeies of extempore conduct, were among 
Its characteriſtie ſymptems. It produced inſenſi- 
bility to cold, hunger, and danger. The trading 
toums, and in ſome inſtances the extremities of | 
the Uaitod States, were frequently viſited in a few 
hours or days by perſons affected by this diſeaſe; 
and hence © to travel with the ſpeed of a fk 
<« lator,”” became a common ſaying in many parts 
af tha country. This ſpecies: of inſanity (if 1 may 
be allowed to call it hy thay name) did not require 
the: confinewent of a hedlam- ta cure it, like the 
Sauth-Sea madneſs deſcribed hy Doctor Mead. 
Ita remodits wern the deprocigtion of the. mow 
gs os un erents 10 . e 6 ki 


| I» N } +: 4 & 5 
C 31 131 ? Fr, 


The dient events of the corded ene 
upon its enemies very different: 1 from thoſe 
which have been negrerer ing 


ss 


The Uyp6thaddriads of Door Cullen, occur 
red in many inſtances in perſons of this deſcription. 
In Lone of them, : the terror and diſtreſs of the re- 


volution 


922 . 1 8 2 8 a 
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volution n brought on a true melancholia . The 


caufes which produced theſe diſcaſes, may be re- 
duced to four heads. 1. The loſs of former power 


or influence in government. 2. The deſtruction of 


the hierarchy of the Engliſh:church-in America. 
3. The change in the habits of diet, and company 
and manners, produced by the annihilation of juſt 
debts by means of depreciated paper money. And, 
4. The neglect, inſults, and oppreſſion, to which 
the loyaliſts were expoſed, from individuals, and 


in en al iaſtances, n the laws of me of * 


* : : 
| *#x. 4 Ka 2 * 7 5 US TUES ITE . . ; 3 
tes. E 0 Dane fevers EET i 


age” 
# 


5 40 Was dd an South uti; _ ſeveral 
gentlemen: who had protected their eſtates by 
{wearing allegiance to the Britiſh government, died 
4oon after the evacuation of Charleſton by the Bri- 


negle& with which they were-treated by their an- 
cient friends, who had adhered to the government 
of the United States. The diſeaſe was called, by 


the common people, the ne ee di 


5 Ni eic 
Fbom the cauſes 10 ich. pally this by- 


pochondriaſs, hy have: talen aa n of dif 


8 Tofania ban FEY abends, of Doctor Cullen. 
inguiſhing 
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| tinguiſhin g it e the ſpecific a name of Revolu- 


Hana. Wi 


1 * 


4 128 . 


ah ali 1 3 this alben Was . fatal 
by exile and confinement/; and, in others, by 
thoſe perſons who were derer with cy ene 
enen + 4 e oh 


* 7 30 p 2 ES. 
— Lo a6 — 5 9 * p * Py 4 > 
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The termination of tg war af 8 peace in 
ene did not terminate the American revolution. 
The minds of the citizens of the United States 
were wholly unprepared for their new ſituation. 

The excoſs of the paſſion for liberty, inflamed by 
the ſucceſsful iſſue of the war; produced, in many 
people, opinions and conduct which could not be 
removed by reaſon nor reſtrained by government. 
For a while, they threatened to render abortive 
the goodneſs of heaven to the United States, in 
delivering them from the evils of flavery and war. 
The extenſive influence which theſe opinions had 
upon the underſtandings, paſſions and morals of 
many of the citizens of the United States, conſti- 
tated a ſpecies of inſanity, which I ſhall take the 
liberty of diſtinguiſhing by the name of Anarchia. 


1 hope no offence will be given by the freedom 
of any of theſe remarks. An inquirer after philo- 
ſophical truth, ſhould conſider the paſſions of men 


in 
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in the fame light that ha does the laws of matter 
or motion. The friends and enemies of the Ame. 
rican revolution muſt have been more or leſs than 
men, if they. could have ſuſtained the magnitude 
and rapidity of the qvents that charatteriſed it, 
without diſcoyering fame marks of human weak» 
neſs, both in body and mind. Perhaps theſe Wenk: 
neſſes were permitted, that human nature might 
receive freſh honours in Ameriea, by the contend- 
ing parties (whether produced by the controver- 
ſies about independence or the nating] gavern- 
ment) mutnally forgiving each athor, and uniting 
in plans of general order, and happneſa. 
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5 Health and Pleaſi 2 


. 
i 17 
i * 
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N ehtering upon this fubjekt, 1 feel like the 
clown, who, after ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts 


to play upon à violin, threw it haſtily from him, 
exclaiming at the ſame time, that © there was mu- 


fie in it,” but that he could not bring it out. 


1 ſhall endeavour, by a few brief rematks, to 
lay a foundation for more ſucceſsful i inquiries upon 


this 4ifficute ſubje&. 


Attraction and repulſion ſeem to be the active 
principles of the univerſe. They pervade not only 
| the 
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the greateſt but the minuteſt works of nature. 
Salts, earths, inflammable bodies, metals, and ve- 
getables, have all their reſpectide relations to 
each other. (The order of theſe relations is -ſo 
uniform, that it has been aſcribed by ſome philo- 
ſophers to a latent principle of intelligence per- 
vading each of them. . 
Colours, odours, and ſounds, have like wife their 
reſpective relations to each other. They become 
agreeable and diſagreeable, only in proportion to 
the natural or unnatural combination which takes 
place between each of their different ſpecies. 


It is remarkable, that the number of original 
colours and notes in muſic is exactly the ſame. All 
the variety in both proceeds from the difference of 
combination. An arbitrary combination of them 
is by no means productive of pleaſure. The rela- 
tion which every colour and ſound bear to each 
other, was as immurably eſtabliſhed at the creation, 
as the order of the heavenly bodies, or as the re- 
lation of the objects of chemiſtry to each other. 


But this relation is not confined to colours and 
\ ſounds alone. It probably extends to the objects 
of human aliment. For example; bread and meat, 
meat and ſalt, the alkaleſcent meats and aceſcent - 
vege⸗- 
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vegetables, all harmonize with each other upon the 
tongue; while fiſh and fleſh, butter and raw onions, 
fiſh and milk, when a are all offenſive to 
a pure and dann mite. 


je mods ts Wade to trace W e of 
ſounds and taſtes. - They have both their flats and. 
their ſharps. They are both improved by the con- 
traſt of. diſcords. Thus pepper, and other condi- 
ments, (which are diſagreeable when taken by. 
themſelves) enhance the reliſh.of many. of our ali- 
ments, and they are both delightful in proportion, 
as they are ſimple in their compoſition. To illufs* 


trate this analogy by more examples from muſic, ba 


would lead us from the ſabje& of the e in- 
dug. | FL 9547 TE ae. ” £9 


bes is . 4 ahi tongue and the = 
mach, like inſtinct and reaſon, are, by nature, in 
uniſon with each other. One of thoſe organs mult 
always be diſordered, when they diſagree in a ſin- 
gle article of aliment.. When they both unite in 
articles of diet that .were originally diſagreeable, 
it is owing to a perverſion i in each of them, ſimilar 
to that which takes place in the human mind, 
when both the moral faculty and the conſcience 
loſe their natural ſenſibility to virtue and vice. 


Unfor- 
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VUnkortunately for this part of ſeiener, the taſts 
and the ſtomach are fo much perverted in infaney 
and childhood by heterogeneous allment, that i is 
difficult to tell what kinds and mixtures of food ate 
natural, and what are artificial. It is true, the 
ſyſtem poſſeſſes à power of accommodating itfelf 
beth to artificial food, and ro the moſt difcordant 
mixtures 6f that which is natural; but may we 
not reaſonably ſuppoſe, that the ſyltem would pre. 
ſerve its natural ſtrengthi and order much longer, 
if no ſuch violence had been offered to itt. 


If the relation of ende to ech 48 foltows 
the analogy of the objects of chemiſtry, chen their 
union will be influenced by many external ciretirn- 
ſtances, ſuch as heat and cold, dilution, concen- 
tration, reſt, motion, and the addition of ſubſtances 
which promote unnatural, or deſtroy natural mix- 
tures. This idea enilirges the field of inquiry be. 
fore us, and leads us ſtill further from facts and 
certainty upon this ſübject, but at the ſame time it 
does not preclude us from: the hope 6f obtaining 
both ; for every difficulty that ariſes out of this 
view of the ſubject, may be removed by obſerva · 
tion and experiment. 


I come now to apply theſe remarks to health 
and pleaſure. I n ſelect only a few caſes for 
| * | ; this 


a» 4 


3 
: 85 
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this purpoſe ; for E my principles are true, my 


readers cannot avoid ee _ other ltuſ- 


trations of them. 


445 When an article of diet is grateful to the 
taſte, and afterwards diſagrees with the ſtomach, 


may it not be occaſioned by ſome other kind of 


food, or. by.ſome drink being taken into the ſto- 
mach, which . to unite n the n 
al of Gets 


i; fs Ms not Taha ! mhich many beben 
feel after a moderate meal, ariſe from its having 


conſiſted of articles of aliment which were not re- 


ned. to een en | 

1 "Is not 1 ſtomach which ſome- 
times occurs after the fortieth or forty-fifth year of 
human life, be occaſioned by nature recovering 
her empire in the ſtomach, ſo as to require ſimpli- 
city in diet, or ſuch articles only of aliment as are 
related? May not this be the reaſon why moſt peo- 


ple, who bave paſſed thoſe periods of life, are un- 


able to retain or to digeſt fiſh and fleſh at the ſame 


| time, and why they n dine "EY W one 
kind of food? 


4. Is not the language of nature in favour of 
ſimplicity in diet, diſcorcred by the avidity with 


5 


Von. I. | 7 | | | which 


% 
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which the luxurious and intemperate often ſeck 
relief from variety and ſatiety, by retreating to 
ſpring water for drink, and to bread and milk for 
alment * ? 


. May n not. Jokes 5 A pepüfol . of 
fiſh, veniſon, oyſters, beef or mutton, when eaten 
alone, lie ſo eaſily in the ſtomach, and digeſt ſo 
ſpeedily, be occaſioned by no' other food being 
taken with them? A pound, and even more, of 
the above articles, frequently oppreſs the fyſtem 
much leſs than half _ hs of ee r l | 
aliments. 5 | : | he 

6. Does not the facility with which a due mix- 
ture of vegetable and animal food digeſts in the 
ſtomach, indicate the were of their relation to 
en e e ee ee e Ka 


Wy May n not hs Kot A eſſefts aſa a tie | 
wholly vegetable, or animal, be occaſioned by the 
more frequent and intimate relation of the articles 
of the ſame kingdoms to each other? And may 
not this be the reaſon why ſo few inconveniencies 
are felt from the mixture of a variety of LES 
in the ſtomach ? | 


| 8. May not the numerous acute and chronic diſ- 
eaſes of the rich and luxurious, ariſe from hete- 
rOgeneous 
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rogeneous aliments being diſtributed in a diffuſed, 


inſtead of a mixed 155 —_ er pan of the 
5 bach ern e 7 


9. May not the many cures which are aſcribed 
to certain articles of diet, be occaſioned more by 
their being taken alone, than to any medicinal 
quality inherent in them? a diet of oyſters in one 
inſtance, of ſtrawberries in another, and of ſugar 
of roſes in many inſtances, has cured violent and 
dangerous diſorders of the breaſt*. Grapes, ac- 
cording to Doctor Moore, when eaten in large 
quantities, have produced the ſame ſalutary effect. 
A milk diet, perſiſted in fur ſeveral years, has 
cured the gout. I have ſeen many caſes of dyſpep- 
fa cured by a ſimple diet of beef and mutton, and 
have heard of a well atteſted caſe of a diet of veal 
alone having removed the ſame diſorder. Squaſhes, 
and turnips likewiſe, 'when taken by themſelves, 
have cured that diſtreſſing complaint in the ſto- 
mach. It has been removed even by milk, when 
taken by. itſelf in a moderate quantity}. The far- 
ther the body, and more eſpecially the ſtomach, 
recede from health, the more this ſimplicity of 
diet becomes neceſſary. The Pe” in theſe 


wy Vanden 1209. 3. Ee OP 
tan Obſervations and Inquiries, Vol. VI. p. 310. 319. 5 
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caſes does not ſpeak the language of erte 
nature. It frequently calls for various and impro- 
per aliment; but this is the effect of intemperance 


having produced an early breach between the taſte 
and the ſtomach. 


Nerhege the extraprdiuary cures 11 obſtinite dil. 


eaſes which are ſometimes performed by perſons 
not regularly educated in phyſic, may be occa- 
ſioned by a long and ſteady perſeverance in the uſe 
of a ſingle article of the materia medica. Thoſe 
chemical medicines which decompoſe each other, 
are not the only ſubſtances which defeat, the in- 
tention of the preſcriber. Galenical medicines, 
by combination, I believe, frequently produce ef. 
fects that are of a compound and contrary nature 
to their original and ſimple qualities. This remark 
is capable of extenſive application, but I quit it as 
a ORR from the e of this 1 1 8 


10. 1 ide it to „be obſerved; as: I ee con- 
demned the mixture of different aliments in the 
ſtomach only in a few caſes, and under certain cir- 
cumſtances. It remains yet to determine by ex- 
periments, what changes are produced upon ali- 


ments by heat, dilution, addition, concentration, 


motion, reſt, and the addition of uniting ſubſtances, 


before we can decide upon the relation of aliments 


to 
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to each other, and the influence of that relation 


upon health. The olla podrida of Spain, is ſaid © 
to be a pleaſant and wholeſome diſh. It is proba» 
bly rendered fo, by a previous tendency of all its 


ingredients to putrefaction, or by means of heat 


producing a new arrangement, or additional new 
relations of all its parts. I ſuſpect heat to be a powe 


erful agent in diſpoſing heterogeneous aliments to 


unite with each other ; and hence the mixture of 
aliments is probably leſs unhealthy in France and 
Spain, than in England, where ſo much leſs fire is 
uſed in preparing them than in the former coun» 
tries. "It : 


As too great a mixture of glaring colours, which 
are related to each other, becomes painful to the 
eye, ſo too great mixture of related aliments op- 
preſſes the ſtomach, and debilitates the powers of 
the ſyſtem. The original colours of the {ky, and 
of the ſurface of the globe, have ever been found 
the moſt. permanently agreeable to the eye. In 
like manner, I am diſpoſed to believe that there 
are certain ſimple aliments which correſpond, in 
their ſenſible qualities, with the intermediate co- 
lours of blue and green, that are moſt permanently 
agreeable to the tongue and ſtomach, and that 
every deviation from them is a departure from the 
\mpliciry of health and nature, 


1 5 1. 
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11. While nature ſeems to have limited us to 
ſimplicity i in aliment, is not this reſtriction abun- 
dantly compenſated by the variety of taſtes which 
| the allows us to impart to it in order to diverſify 
and increaſe the pleaſure of eating? It is remark- 
able that ſalt, ſugar, muſtard, horſe-radiſh, capers, 
and ſpices of all kinds, according to Mr. Goſſe's 
experiments, related by Abbe Spallanzani*, all 
contribute not only to render aliments 1 but 

to 89 88087 their digeſtion. 


12. When we conſider, that part of the art of 
cookery conſiſts in rendering the taſte of aliments 
agreeable, is it not probable that the pleaſure of 
_ eating might be increaſed beyond our preſent 
knowledge upon that ſubje&, by certain new ar- 
rangements or mixtures of the ſubſtances which 
are uſed to impart a pleaſant taſte to our -ali- 
ment ? 


13. Should philoſophers ever ſtoop to this ſub- 
je&, may they not diſcover and aſcertain a table of 
the relations of ſapid bodies to each other, with 
the ſame accuracy that they have aſcertained the 
relation of the numerous objects of e to 
each other? 


. Diſſertations, Vol 1 6 1 
14. When 


. 
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14. When the tongue and ſtomach agree in the 
tame kinds of aliment, may not the increaſe of the 
pleaſure of eating be accompanied with an increaſe 
of health _ ARE of ms 


1 15. Upon the e *o cating, I ſhall add as 
een. remarks. In order to render it truly ex- 
quiſite, it is neceſfary hat all the ſenſes, except 
that of taſte, ſhould be as 9uie/cent as poſſible. 
Thoſe perſons miſtake the nature of the appetite 
for food, who attempt-to whet it by accompanying 
a dinner by a band of muſic, or by connecting the 
dining table with an extenſive and delightful proſ- 
pect. The excitement of one ſenſe, always pro- 
duces collapſe in another. Even converſation 
ſometimes detracts from the pleaſure of eating 
hence great feeders love to eat in ſilence, or alone; 
and hence the ſpeech of a paſſionate Frenchman, 
while dining in a talkative company, was not ſo 
improper as might be at firſt imagined. © Hold 
your tongues, (ſaid he) I cannot taſte my dinner.“ 
I know a phyſician, who, upon the fame principle, 
always ſhuts his eyes, and requeſts ſilence in a ſick 
chamber, when he wiſhes to determine by the pulſe 
the propriety. of blood-letting, in caſes where its 
indication is doubtful. His perceptions become 
more diſtin&, by confining his whole attention to 
* ſenſe of feeling. 

T4 It 
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It is impoſſible to mention the circumſtance of 
the ſenſes acting only in ſucceſſion to each other 
in the enjoyment of pleaſure, without being ſtruck 
by the impartial goodneſs of Heaven, in placing 
the rich and the poor ſo much upon a level in the 
pleaſures of the table. Could the numerous ob. 
jects of pleaſure, which are addreſſed to the ears 
and the eyes, have been poſſeſſed at the ſame time, 
with the pleaſure of eating, the rich would have 
commanded three times as much pleaſure in that 
| enjoyment as the poor; but this is ſo far from be. 
ing the caſe, that a king has no advantage over a 
beggar, 1 in _ the fame kind of aliment. 
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INOCULATING 


FOR THR 


Small Pox. 


0 Delivered in a 3 in the Univerſity of Pra on the 
| 20th of Ferns 1781. 


ENTLEMEN, 
1 T muſt afford no ſmall pleaſure to a benevo. 
lent mind in the midſt of a war, which daily _ 
makes ſo much havoc with the human ſpecies, to re- 
fleR, that the ſmall-pox which once proved equally 
fatal to thouſands, has been checked in its career, 


and in a great degree ſubdued by the W of 
IN0CULATION. 


It is foreign to my purpoſe to deliver to you 
the hiſtory of this art, and to mark the various 
ſteps that have attended its * to its pre- 
ſent 
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ſent ſtate of improvement. We have yet to la- 
ment the want of uniformity and of equal ſucceſs 
in the practice of it among phyſicians. A great 
number of pamphlets have been written upon the 
ſubject without exhauſting it. There is ſtill ample 
room left for the man of genius to exerciſe his 
talents for obſervation and reaſoning upon it. The 
facts I mean io lay before you are ſo inconſider. 
able, compared with what ſtill remain to be known 
upon this ſubje&, that I have to requeſt, when 
your knowledge in it is completed, that you 
would bury. my name in ſilence; and forget that 
ever I ventured to lay a ſingle e in this part 
of the fabric of ſcience. 


In treating upon this ſubje&, T ſhall 


70150 Conſider the _ ſubject a and ſeaſons for 
inoculation. . 


II. 1 ſhall deſcribe the method; 5 communi- 
cating the diſorder. 


m. I ſhall viii the method: of preparin g 
the va for the ſmall-pox. 


TV.I ſhall mention the treatment proper du- 
ring the eruptive fever; and, 


Ys Point 
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V. Point out a few. cautions that are necel- 
"ray after the eaſe is over. 


1. Node ies: were great difficulties in 
a choice of the ſubjects for Inoculation. But 
experience teaches us that it may be practiſed in 
every ſtage of life, and in almoſt every condition 
of the human body. In infancy the periods be- 
fore and after dentition are to be preferred. But 
we ſeldom ſee any great inconveniences from 
ſubmittting to the general neceſſity of inoculating 
children between the ages of three months and 
two years. Indeed we often ſee children cut 
three or four teeth during the preparation and 
eruptive fever, without the leaſt addition being 


made to any of the troubleſome ſymptoms which 


accompany the ſmall-pox. There is one inconve- 
nience attending the choice of the firſt months 
of infancy for inoculating, and that is, the mat- 
ter often fails of producing the diſorder in ſuch 
young ſubje&s. I have frequently failed in two 
or three attempts to communicate the diſorder 
to children under four months old with the 
ſame matter that has ſucceeded in a dozen other 
patients inoculated at the ſame time. When the 
inoculation ſucceeds in ſuch tender ſubjects, they 

generally have leſs fever, and fewer puſtules, than 
are common in any future period of life. 
| | Although 
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Although a phyſician would prefer a patient in 
good health to any other as a ſubje& for inocula- 
tion, yet caſes often occur in which it is neceſſary 
to communicate the ſmall-pox while the body is 
affected with ſome other diſorder. I can with 
pleaſure inform you, that the ſmall-pox is rendered 
ſo perfectly ſafe by inoculation, that there are few 
chronic diſeaſes which ſhould be conſidered as ob- 

ſtacles in the way of it. I have inoculated patients 
labouring under a tertian fever, obſtructed viſcera, 
the hooping cough, the hypochondriaſis, the aſth- 
ma, the itch, and other cutaneous diſorders, and 
even pregnant women, with the ſame, and in ſome 
inſtances, with greater ſucceſs than perſons in 
perfect health. Doctor Cullen informs us that he 
has ſeen inoculation ſucceed in ſcrophulous pati- 
ents. A phyſician in Jamaica informed me that 
he had inoculated Negroes with ſucceſs in the 
worſt ſtage of the-yaws. To theſe facts I muſt 
add one- more extraordinary than any that has 
been yet mentioned: Doctor Brown, my late col- 
league in the care of the military hoſpitals, in- 
formed me, that he had ſeen inocula tion ſucceedn 
patients who were ſeized, after the infection was 
communicated, with the hoſpital fever. The pre- 

Paration of the body ſhould be accommodated 
to the diſeaſe which affects it. Some phyſicians 
have thought the ſmall-pox, received in this way, 


Wag 
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was a remedy for other diſeaſes, but my experi- 


ence has not confirmed this opinion. On the 
contrary, I am diſpoſed to think that no other 
change is produced by inoculation, than by the 
regimen and medicines that are uſed to prepare 


the body for the ſmall- pox. Nor does the ſmall- 


pox, during its continuance, afford any ſecutity 
againſt the attacks of other diſeaſes. I have ſeen 


the moſt alarming complication of the —_ 7 


1 8 meaſles in 25 m e re | 


| The ſeafons collins at 15 een 
in this country are, the ſpring and fall. It may 


be practiſed with equal ſafety in the winter, a due 


regard being had to the eee e, of che air in 
the oem of the Og. rat es) 


The inc cbjeftion to: beste in 1 


ſummer months in this climate, ariſes from the 
frequency of bilious diſorders at that ſeaſon, to 
which the preparation neceſſary for the ſmall-pox 
probably diſpoſes the body. This caution applies 
more directly to children who at à certain age 
are more ſubject than grown. people to a diforder 
in their bowels 1 in warm weather. TENG 


I. | The W of S We mel -pox 
by inoculation, have been different 1 in different 
countries, 


FEW 2 
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countries, and' in the different eras of its progreſs 
towards its preſent ſtage of improvement. The 
ſcab, doſſel of lint, and the thread: impregnated 
with variolous matter and bound Mack in a yolk in 
l the arm, have Hon: laid e : 


We are indebted to Mr. Sutton: ſei the 8 
of communicating it by a flight puncture with the 
point of a lancet, or needle, dipt in freſh matter. 
As it is difficult ſometimes to procure matter in a 
freſh ſtate, I have been led to uſe it with equal 
ſucceſs by preſerving it on lint in a box, and 
moiſtening it with cold water juſt before I uſed it. 
Matter may be kept in this way for a month with- 
out loſing its infectious quality, provided it be not 
expoſed to heat or moiſture. The former deſtroys 
its power of infecting as certainly as the ſalt of 
tartar deſtroys the acidity of vinegar. Moiſture, 
by remaining long upon the matter, probably de- 
ſtroys its virulence by ſubjecting it to fermenta- 
tion. The longer matter has been kept in a ge- 
neral way, the longer the diſtance will be between 
the time of communicating the diſorder and the 
eruptive fever. It will be proper always to yield 
to the prejudices of our patients in favour of mat- 
ter taken from perſons who have but few puſtules. 
But I am perſuaded from repeated obſervations, 
that the diſcaſe is no ways influenced by this cir- 

cumſtance. 
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cumſtance. I am ſatisfied likewiſe that there is 
no difference between the effects of the matter, 
whether it be taken in its watery. and puriilent 
ſtate. The puncture ſhould not be larger than 
is ſufficient to draw one drop of blood, but it 
ſhould always be made by a Harp lancet, for the 
ſudden inflammation and ſuppuration, excited by 
a dull lancet, ſometimes throw off the matter 
ſo as to prevent its infecting the body. NO 
plaſter or bandage ſhould be applied over the 
puncture. It ſhould be made in the left arm of 
all ſubjects. The objections to Wen in the 
leg are too obvious to be mentioned. I have 
heard of che diſeaſe being communicated by rub- 
bing the dry ſkin with the matter. My own obſer- 
vations upon this ſubject give me reaſon to ſuſpect 

che facts that are contained in books relative to 
this mode of infecting the body. I have bound 
large pieces of lint dipt in freſh matter for twenty- 
four hours upon the arm, without producing the 
ane | bl eue e of . in bod 


. I am a diſpoſed 1 to believe hi the el apbcmions 
which are uſed by the Indians for the cure of the bite of 
poiſonous ſnakes, act only by exciting inflammation and ſup- 
puration, which diſcharge the poiſon from the wound be- 
fore it is vabſorbed. Al their external remedies are of a 
Simulating nature. 9 e e 


fey 
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fey informed me that he once gave a conſider. 
able quantity of freſh variolous matter in a doſe 
of phyſic without infecting his patient. I ſuſpect 
the matter that produces the diſeaſe is of the ſame 
nature with certain poiſons, which require to be 
brought in contact with a wound or fore in the 
| body before they produce their effects. I deliver 
this opinion with diffidence. The ſubje& ſtands 
in need of more experiments and inveſtigation 


III. I come now to conſider the beſt method of 

preparing the body for the fſmall-pox. This 
muſt be done, iſt by pizT, and adly by MEDI. 
cine. The DiE T ſhould conſiſt chiefly of vegeta- 
bles. I have never ſeen any inconvenience from 
the free uſe of: milk as a part of the preparative. 
diet. In ſome. habits, where a morbid acid pre- 
vails in the ſtomach, we may indulge our patient: 
in a little weak fleſh. broth two or three times a 

week with ſafety. Tea, coffee, and even weak 
chocolate, with biſcuit or dry toaſt, may be uſed 
as uſual, by perſons accuſtomed to that kind of 
aliment. Wine and ſpirits of all kinds ſhould be 
with-held from our patients during the prepara- 
tion. The more aſceſcent their drinks are, the 
better. It is unneceſſary that this change in the 
diet ſhould take place till a day or two before 
the time of communicating the diſorder. The 
1 | ſyſtem 
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; ſyſtem accommodates to a vegetable and low diet 
in the courſe of three weeks or a month, ſo as to 
| n in 1 aus me che 8 we los. 4 


in a grove Pay, upon; be Auldenngfen with which 

we oblige our patients to conform to it. Fot this 
reaſon, when we are called upon to inoculate per- 

ſons who have lived more than three or four 


weeks upon à low diet, we ſhould always direct 


them to live a few days upon animal food before 


we communicate the diſorder to them. By theſe 
means we may produce all the good effects of the 


Juddew change in the diet I have already mention- 
ed. 2. The MEDICINES moſt commonly uſed to 


Prepare the body for the ſmall-pox are antimony 
and mercury. The latter has had the preference, 
and has been given in large quantities under a 
notion of its being a ſpecific antidote to the vari- 
olous matter. Many objections might be made to 
this ee es ; I ſhall mention only three: Re OT 

* We often ſee che Aerder in a high degree 
4 the ſyſtem | is aan, gg ppt with Reg 


2. We often ae the ſame Sherry effects of mer. 
i when given before the diſorder is communi- 
cated to the body, that we perceive when it is 
given after inoculation; in which caſe we are fure 


Vol. I. N V FP the 


a ad. 
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the mercury cannot enter into the mixture wich 


the n matter . as to e „„ 


Fs if mercury V aged ſpecifically in Jeſtroping hn 
eeatalout matter, it would render every other part 
of the preparation unneceſſary, but this we know 
is not the caſe, for the negle& or improper uſe of 
the vegetable diet or cool regimen is often attend- 
ed with an extraordinary number, or virulence of 

the ſmall-pox, even in thoſe caſes Obere - Wa a 
Is. IE in the 500 ne r 


20 The | way #4 which mercury. . Abe 
for the ſmall-pox, ſeems to be by promoting 


the ſeveral excretions, partieularly that by perſpi- 


ration, which, by diminiſhing the quantity of the 


fluids and weakening the tone of the ſolids, ren- 
ders the ſyſtem leſs. liable to a plentiful ernption 


| of the ſmall-pox. But I object to the ve: of this 


medicine for the following reaſons; - of Bs 


J 


7 


1. It effectu FRY deprives us of. all che 1 
of the cool regimen; for mercury we know, al- 
ways di 2 965 the Oden to take cold. | 


in 
1 


2. All ths good effects of mercury may be pro- : 


duced by PURGEs, which do not ſubject the Roy 
to re above-mentioned i inconvenience. . 


* 


"rs . Ale 


2 
* 
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The yURGEs may be ſuited to the conſtitutions, 
| and i in ſome caſes, even to the inclinations of our 
5 patients. T have ſeen jalap, rhubarb, ſenna, man- 
na, aloes, ſoluble tartar, glauber and Epſom ſalts, 
and the butternut pill, all given with equal ſucceſs, 
The quantity ſhould be ſufficient to procure three 
or four ſtools every day. A little magneſia ſhould 
always be mixed with rhubarb and jalap in pre- 
paring children. It will be ſufficient for the mo- 
thers and nurſes of infants to conform ſtrictly to 
the, vegetable diet. I have never ſcen any advan- 
tages. from giving them even a ſingle doſe of 
Phyſic. | 


— OY Sur to en that the qua- 
lity, doſe, and number of purges are to be deter- 
mined by the age, ſex, and habits of. our patients. 
A conſtitution enfeebled with a previous difeaſe for- 

' -bids. the uſe of purges, and requires medicines of 
a reſtorative kind. Patients afflicted with. cuta- 
neous: diſorders bear. larger and more frequent 
doſes of phyſic than are indicated in more healthy 
ſubjects. 1 | Ws 8 


In adult ſubjects of a plethoric habit, blood-. 
letting is very uſeful on the third or fourth day 
after inoculation. We are not to ſuppoſe, that 
every fat perſon labours under a plethora. A mo-' 
AGF 2 e derate 
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derate degree of fat is ſo far from rendering che dil 


eafe more violent, eſpecially in children, tha 


rhink 1 have generally found ſuch ſubjefts have the 
pere, e more eee than r e 


Aioderg Ecreik in uid opens "ales rifles 1. 
afed during the preparation. Bui hard labour, 
and every thing that promotes fweat or fatigue, 
as alſo the extfemes' of heat and cold, ſhould be 
woo age es oo 


M1. ; - 1 
4 4, 1 0 a i 1 Iz fl , 


N W. We come now to conſider the treatment, of 


the body during the eruptive fever. On the eighth 
day after inoculation our patients are generally 


| ſeized with the common ſymptoms of fever. Some- 
times this fever appears on the ſixth and” ſeventh 


day after inoculation. But when it is irregular, i it 


Is often delayed till the ninth and tenth days. I 


have ſeen many inſtances of it on the fourteenth, 


a few on the fifteenth and ſixteenth, and one caſe 
in Which it did not come on till the eighteenth 
day after the infection was communicated to the 
body *. The Oo where the puncture was made 


* Since ene of the firſt edition of this lefture, 

1 have heard of two caſes, in one of which the fever did 
not come on till the twentieth, and in the other till the 

5 twenty-firſt day after the infection was communicated to 
the body. In ſome of theſe tedious caſes, I have ſeen an 


ig gs | 


5 9758 
„ 
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with bs wa or needle, generally. ſerves as an 


harbinger of the approaching fever. A flight inflam- 
mation appears about it and-a/pock riſes up in the 


centre. But this remark is liable to ſome objec- 


tions. I have ſeen four inſtances in which the fever 
came on at the expected time, and the diſorder went 
through all its ſtages with the greateſt regularity, 


and yet there was no ſign of an inflammation or 


pock near the ſpot where the puncture was made: 


even the puncture itſelf became inviſible. On the 


other hand, we ſometimes ſee an inflammation and 
pock on the arm appear on the eighth and ninth 
days without any fever accompanying them. Some 
phyſicians pretend that this inflammation and ſoli- 
tary pock are ſufficient to conſtitute the diſeaſe ; 
but repeated experience has taught me to be very 
cautious in relying upon theſe equivocal marks. 
It is true, I have ſometimes ſeen patients ſecured 
againſt the ſmall-pox both in the natural way and 
by inoculation where theſe marks have appeared; 
but I have as often ſeen ſuch patients ſeized after- 
wards with the ſmall-pox in the natural way, to the 
great diſtreſs of families and morufication of phy- 


inflammation and e on the ne part of 


che arm on the eighth day without any fever. Perhaps in 
theſe caſes the inflammation and ſuppuration are only cuti- 


which is 5 formed by them. 


cular, and that the ſmall-pox is taken from he matter | 


Wy tops Geka ON 


2 
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ſicians. Upon this account I make it a conſtant 
practice to adviſe a ſecond or third inoculation 


where a fever and eruption have been wanting. 


As the abſence of theſe ſymptoms is probably . 
occaſioned by the weakneſs or age of the va- 

riolous matter, or the too high ſtate of pre- | 

paration of the body, we ſhould always guard 
againſt both, by making the puncture the ſecond 
time with fre/þ matter, by ſubjecting our pati- 
ents to a /eſ5 abſtemious diet, and by giving fewer 
doſes of phyſic. I have heard it remarked, that 
if a flight redneſs and a ſmall pimple appeared 
on the arm on the third day after inoculation, it was 


a ſign the matter had infected the whole conſtitu- 


tion. I acknowledge I have often ſeen a greater 
degree of redneſs on the third than on the ſecond 
day after inoculation, but I have not been able to 
eſtabliſh a diagnoſtic mark from it; for I have ſeen 
the diſeaſe produced on the uſual days where the 
redneſs has appeared on the ſecond day, and in 


ſome caſes where it has not TG until the 
eruptive ever. | 


I am led kite unwillingly to diſcuſs the old queſ- 
tion, Is it poſſible to have the ſmall-pox in the 
natural way after inoculation ?—In many of the 
caſes ſuppoſed to be the ſmall-pox from inoculation, | 
it is probable the matter has been taken from the | 
|  chicken- | 


of leaving pits or marks on the ſkin. 
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chicken - pox, which reſembles the ſinall-pox in ma- 


ny of its peculiarities, but in none more than that 

But there 
are certainly caſes where there are the moſt irre- 
fragable proofs of the infection implanted by in- 
oculation being of a variolous nature, where the 
diſorder has been afterwards taken in the natural 


way. In theſe caſes I would ſuppoſe the variolous 
matter produced only a topical or cuticular diſor- 
der. We ſee ſomething analogous to this in nurſes 


who attend patients in the ſmall-pox. But further, 
this topical or cuticular infection may be produced 

by art in perſons who have had the ſmall-pox in 
the natural way. Some years ago I made a punc- 
ture on my left hand with a lancet moiſtened with 
variolous matter, On the eighth day an inflam- 
mation appeared on the place, accompanied by 


an effloreſcence in the neighbourhood of it, which 
extended about two inches in every direction from 

the ſpot where the puncture was made. 
_ eleventh day I was ſurpriſed to find two pocks (if 


On the 


I may venture to call them ſuch) the one on the 
outſide of the fourth finger of my left hand, and 
the other on my forchead. They remained there 


for ſeveral days, but without filling with matter, 


and then dropped off rather in the form of a ſoft 
wart, than of acommon ſcab. Doctor Way, of 
Wilmington, repeated the ſame experiment upon 
himſelf, but with an iſſne to his curioſity more ex- 


U 4 traordinary 
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traordinary than that I have juſt now related. On 
the eighth day after he had made a puncture on 
his hand, a pock appeared on the ſpot, which in 
the uſual time filled with matter, from which he 
inoculated ſeveral children, who ſickened at the 
uſual time, and went through all the common ſtages 
and ſymptoms of the ſmall-pox. It would ſeem 
from theſe facts, that it is neceſſary the ſmall-pox 
ſhould produce ſome impreſſion upon the whole ſyſ- 
tem, in order to render it ever afterwards incapable 
of receiving an impreſſion of a ſimilar nature. A 
fever and an eruption therefore ſeem neceſlary for 
this purpoſe. As the inflammation of the arm on 
the eighth day is a ſign of the fopical and cuticular 
infection, ſo an eruption (though ever ſo. ſmall) 
ſeems to be the only certain ſign of the infection 
of the whole ſyſtem. The eruption is the more 
deciſive in its report in proportion as it comes out 
and goes off in the uſual manner of the ſmall-pox | 
in the natural way. In thoſe caſes where patients 
have been ſecured againſt a ſecond attack of the | 
diſorder, when there have been no obvious fever 
or viſible eruption, I think I have obſerved an un- 
uſual inflammation, and a-copious and long con- 
. tinued diſcharge of matter from the arm. Perhaps 
this may ſerve as an outlet of the matter, which 
in other caſes produces the fever and eruption. I 
am the more diſpoſed to embrace this opinion from 
the teſtimony which ſeveral authors have left us 
| 5 e of 
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of the effects of ulcers in ſecuring the body from 
the infection oſ the plague. The effects of iſſues 
are ſtill more to our purpoſe. We obſerve a 
plentiful diſcharge of matter from them every time 
the body is expoſed to cold, and the febrile effects 
of it upon the ſyſtem are thereby frequently ob- 
viated. Ho far a ratio exiſts between the de- 
grees of inflammation and the diſcharge of matter 
from the arm, and the degrees of fever and erup- 
tion, muſt be determined by future and very aceu- 
rate obſcrvations. If it ſnould appear, that there 
are the leaſt inflammation and ſmalleſt diſcharge, 
| where there have been the higheſt fever and moſt 
eopious eruption; and on the contrary, if it ſhould 
appear, that there are the greateſt inflammation 
and diſcharge where there have been the leaſt fe- 
ver and ſmalleſt eruption, I muſt beg leave to add, 
without attempting in this place'to explain the rea- 
ſons of it, that the remark, if generally true, is 
liable to ſome exceptions. - But the ſubje& is in- 
volved in darkneſs ; I ſhall be fatisfied if I have 
brought you within” fight. of the promiſed land. 
Your own ingenuity, like another Jeu e 
muſt —— * thither. 


The ene in the treatment of the body 
| during the en fever ny 3 


. 
. 


Iſt. | To 
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uſt. 10 ee the degree.of fever... 8 10 


"i To miti ae croubleſome — ame 
e W 


The 0 which a the Pra eng is i 
nerally of the inflammatory kind. It ſometimes 
therefore comes on with che ſymptoms of great 
beat, preceded with chillineſs, and determination 
to the head and breaſt, and a full hard ale The 
j Tees: er in din caſe are, 
jc e The quantity to ha Sts 
muſt be regulated by the violence of the ſymp- 
roms, the conſtitution, habits, and even country 
of the patient, and by the ſeaſon of the year. 1 
have never found more than one bleeding, to the 
quantity of twelve or. fourteen ounces, neceſſary 


in any ſtage or degree of the mii fever of 
the e by inoculation. Fs 


B. Cool air is of 605 2 en in 
the eruptive fever. The uſe of this remedy in 
+ fevers marks an ra, not only in the management 
of the ſmall-pox, but in medicine. The degrees 
of cold ſhould always be increaſed in proportion 
to the violence of the fever. Stove-rooms, ſo com- 
mon in this country, ſhould be carefully avoided. 
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The n more we oblige our patients to fir up and 
walk in the open air, the better. Even in thoſe 
caſes where they languiſh moſt for the bed, they 
ſhould be encouraged rather to lie-upon, than un- 
dier the bed-clothes. Children ſhould be ſtript of 
| flannel petticoats that come in contact with their 
ſkins; and even clouts ſhould be laid aſide if poſ- 
fible, without great inconvenience, and at any rate 
they ſhould be often removed. Great and obvi- - 
ous as the advantages of cold air appear to be in 
the eruptive fever, it has ſometimes been uſed to 
an exceſs that has done miſchief. There are fer 
caſes where a degree of cold below forty of Fab. 
renheit's thermometer is neceſſary in this ſtage of 
the ſmall-pox. When it has been uſed below this, 
or where patients have been expoſed to a damp 
atmoſphere ſome degrees above it, I have heard 
of inffammations of an alarming nature 1 pro- 
duced i in the irony and n. 


8 The bench 1 more e of children, 
ſhould be kept open with gentle laxatives. And, 


b. Cool fabackd drinks ſhould be plemifully 
uſed n the e be W nN | 5 

Sometimes hn ſmall- pox comes on wich a fever a 
the reverſe of that which we have deſcribed. The 
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Heat is inconſiderable, the pulſe is weak, and 
ſcarcely quicker than ordinary, and the patient 
complains of but ſlight pains in the back and head. 
Here the treatment ſhould be widely different from 
that which has been mentioned when the fever is 
of the inflammatory kind. Bleeding in this caſe 
is hurtful, and even cool air muſt be admitted with 
caution. The bufineſs-of the phyſician in this cafe 
is to excite a gentle action in the ſanguiferous ſyſ- 
tem, in order to produce the degree of fever which 
is neceſſary to the eruption of the pock. For this 
purpoſe he may recommend the uſe of warm 
drinks, and even of a warm bed with advantage. 
If the eruption delays beyond the third day, with 
all rhe circumſtances of debility that have been 
mentioned, I have frequently ordered my patients 
to eat a few ounces of animal food, and to drink 
a glaſs or two of wine, with the moſt deſirable ſuc- 
ceſs. The effects of this indulgence are moſt ob- 
vious where the weakneſs of the fever and the 
delay of the eruption in children, have made it 
neceſſary to allow it to mothers and nurſes.” 


The ſmall-pox by inoculation fo ſeldom comes 
on with the ſymptoms of whar is called a putrid 
fever, that little need be ſaid of the treatment pro- 
per in ſuch caſes. - I ſhall only obſerve, that the 
* regimen in the higheſt degree, promiſes more 


ſucceſs 


* 
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ſucceſs f in theſe caſes than i in any others. 1 have 
repearedly been told, that when the ſmall- pox ap- 
pears confluent among the Africans, it is a com- 
mon practice for mothers to rub their children all 
over with pepper, and plunge them immediately 
afterwards into a ſpring of cold water. This, they 
ſay, deſtroys a great part of the pock, and diſpo- 
ſes the remainder to a kindly ſuppuration. From 
the ſucceſs that has attended the uſe of che cold 
bath in putrid fevers in ſome parts“ of Europe, 
mentioned in a former lecture, I am APY to be- 
lere in * eſſicacy of the ATT: nden 


The fever bens laſts FI PR nh 5 
wren continues for a ſimilar length of time, 
counting the laſt day of the fever as the firſt day 
of the eruption. But this remark is liable to ma- 
ny exceptions. We ſometimes obſerve the erup- 
tin to begin on the firſt, and often on the ſecond 
TY of the keyer ; ; _ we ne, meet with 


. N 

* Us a diſſertation nel « Eecdemis' verna ole — | 
viam, Anno. 1737 afflixit,” publiſhed 1 in the appendix to the 
Acta Nat. Curios, Vol. X. it appears, that waſhing the body 
all over with cold water in putrid fevers, attended with great 
debility, was attended with ſucceſs at Brefſlaw in Silefia. 
The practice has ſince been adopted, we are told, by ſeveral 
of the neighbouring countries. nn 'FIRST LINES OF 
THE PRACTICE or 'PHYSIC. 15 


3 


- 
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caſes in which a ſecond eruption comes on 1 
che fever has abated for ſeveral days, and the firſt 
eruption conſiderably advanced in its progreſs to- 
| wards a complete ſuppuration. This is often oc- 


c caſioned by the application of exceſſive cold or 


heat to the body, or by a ſudden and moe \ 
uſe of OO drinks or F in food... 


I come now to treat of he beſt choke of mi- 
| 3 g troubleſome and e, n, 


17 be only mig K is convulſions, t. to 
which children are ſubje& during the time of den- 
tion. Theſe have been leſs frequent, ſince the 
liberal and judicious uſe of cool air in the eruptive 
fever than formerly. They are often relieved by 
putting the feet iu warm water. But a more ef. 
fectual and ſpeedy method of curing them, is to 
expoſe our patients ſuddenly to the open air. The 
colder the air the quicker relief it affords in theſe 
caſes. To prevent the return of the fits, as well 
as to allay any diſagreeable and troubleſome ſtart- 
ings, a few drops of laudanum ſhould be given. 
They generally yield in a little while to this excel 
lent e | 


The next ee which demands the aid of 
our art, is the inflammation and ſore on the arm. 
| Poul- 
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Tr Poultices of all kinds ſhould be laid aſide, as tend- 
ing to increaſe the inflammation and ſore. Inſtead 
of theſe, the part affected ſhould be waſhed three 

or four times a day with cold water“. This ap- 

plication is not only agreeable to our patients, but 
ſoon checks the progreſs of the inflammation, and 
diſpoſes the ſore to heal about the time the erup- 
tion is compleated. The eyes ſhould likewiſe be 
waſhed frequently with cold water, to ſecure them 
from puſtules and inflammation. With reſpect to 
thoſe alarming or troubleſome ſymptoms which _ 
occur in thoſe caſes where the pocks are nume- 
rous, or confluent, they happen ſo ſeldom in ino- 
culution, that they do not come properly under 
our notice in this place. They are moreover 
fully diſcuſſed by Doctors ane "EI 
W and other N writers. | 


V. 1 come now, in the laſt . to deliver a 
few directions that are neceſſary aſter the cruption 
and ſuppuration are over. 


64 It is well known that eruptions of an obſtinate 
; nature ſometimes follow the ſmall-pox. Theſe I 


* Where the inflammation on the arm has been 0 conſi- 
derable as not to yield immediately to the application of cold 
water, I have "ag the vegeto-mineral water with advantage. 


"8 | believe 
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believe are often occaſioned by a too ſudden and 

ſpeedy uſe of animal food. To guard againſt theſe 
diſagreeable conſequences of inoculation, it is of 
the utmoſt importance to enjoin a cautious and 
gradual return to the free uſe of an animal diet; 
and at the ſame time it will be neceſſary to give 
our pore A doſe or two "8 purging n ; 


a Thus, 1 3 1 Ali to vo A 
ſhort hiſtory of the new method of inoculating for 
+ the ſmall-pox. I am aware that prejudices are 
© entertained againſt ſome parts of it by phyſicians 
of the moſt ancient name and character among us. 
I have witneſſed the effects of the old and new me- 
| thods of preparing the body upon many thouſand 
patients, and I am ſatisfied not only from my own 
obſervations, but from the experience of gentlemen 
upon whoſe judgments I rely more than upon my 
own, that the new method is by far the ſafeſt and 
moſt ſucceſsful. Added to this, I can aſſure my | 
pupils, that I have never known a ſingle inſtance 
of a patient, prepared and treated in the manner 
L have deſcribed, that ever had an abſceſs after 
the ſmall- ox, or even ſuch an inflammation or | 
ore upon the arm as required the application of | 
a poultice. 1 
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| GENTLEMEN, e 


SHALL conclude our courſe of 1 by 
delivering to you a few directions for the regu- 
lation of your future conduct and e in ia 
line of your e, 1 5 2 «np 


. 
$, 


| 1 ſhall, Et, W the moſt dae means T 
of eſtabliſhing yourſelves in buſineſs, and of be- 
coming acceptable to > your ry ; and Ls wa | 
able in Efe. 


Sei: I ſhall mention a few thoughts which 
have occurred to me on the mode to be purſued, 
in the further proſeeution of your ae aud 9225 
the 1 improvement of medicine. 1 


1 Permit me, in the aun place, to recommend 
to ſuch of you as intend to ſetile in the country, 
to eſtabliſh yourſelves as early as poſſible upon 
farms.” My reaſons for this Lora are as s follow: a 


* 8 -4 : 4 * 
X 2 2 = So 1 It 0 
. 
N 


* 
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xt will reconcile the country 3 to che 
liberality and dignity of your profeſſion, by ſhew- 
ing them that you aſſume no ſuperiority over them 
from your education, and that you intend to ſhare 


with them i in thoſe toils, which were impoſed upon 


man in conſequence of the loſs of his innocence. 
This will prevent envy, and render you acceptable 
_ t OT patients as men, as well as phyſicians, 


2. By living on a farm you may ſerve your 
n by promoting improvements in agricul- 
ture. Chemiſtry (which is now an important 

branch of a medical education) and agriculture are 
cloſely allied to each other, Hence ſome of the 

* moſt uſeful books upon agriculture have been 
written by phyſicians. Witneſs the eſſays of Dr. 
Home of Edinburgh, and of Dr. Hunter of York- 
dure! in England. 


"i The buſineſs of a farm will furniſh you with 
employment in the healthy ſeaſons of the year, 
and thereby deliver you from the tædium vitæ, 
or what is worſe, from retreating to low or im 
proper company. Perhaps one cauſe of the pre- 
valence of dram or grog drinking, with which 
country practitioners are ſometimes charged, is 
owing to their having no regular or profitable bu- 
ſineſs to employ them in the intervals of waa] at - 
iendance 2 their Pn, Te 


} 
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5 The reſources of a farm will create fach an 
ae as will enable you to practice with 
more dignity, and at the ſame time ſcreen you from 
the trouble of performing unneceſſary ſervices to 
your patients. It will change the nature of the | 


obligation between you and them. While money 


is the only means of your ſubſiſtence, your. pa- 
tients will feel that they are the channels of your 
daily bread; but while your farm furniſhes you 
with the eines of life, your patients will feel 
more ſenſibly, that the obligation; is on their tide, 
For - and life. 5 a . 
5. The « exigencies : ang" wants of a 75 in flock 
1 labour of all kinds, will enable you to obtain 
from your patients a compenſation for your ſer- 
vices in thoſe articles. They all. poſſeſs them, 
and men part with that of which money is only 
che ſign, much more N than they do "WAI 
Soup. 1 e 


6. The e Ty a. 1 8 will x p dent your 
cheriſhing, for a moment, an ynpious wiſh for the 
prevalence of ſickneſs in your neighbourhood. _ 
healthy ſeaſon will enable. you to add to the pro- 
duce of your farm, while the rewards of an un- 
healthy ſeaſon will enable you to repair the incon- 


venience of your neceſſary abſence from it. By .. 


— 


X * ä theſe | 
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theſe means your purſuits will be al by cha 
wariety and integrity, in which true comp is 


ai aan to conſiſt. 


75 Lov your 1 5 be ſmall, and let: your XY | 
cipal attention be directed to graſs and horticulture, 
Theſe afford moſt amuſement, require only mode- 
e labour, and will interfere leaſt 81 22 35 du- 

ties to yo e : 
u. Avoid angularities = every Kind: in your 
manners, dreſs, and general conduct. Sir Iſaac 
Newton, it is faid, could not be diſtinguiſhed i in 
company, by any peculiarity, from a common well- 
bred gentleman. Singularity in any thing, is a 
ſubſtitute for ſuch great or uſeful qualities as com- 
mand reſpect; and hence we find it chiefly in little 
minds. The profane and indelicate combination 
of extravagant ideas, improperly called wit, and 
he formal and pompous manner, whether accom- 
panied by a wig, a cane, or a ring, ſhould be all 
avoided, as incompatible with the ſimplicity of ſci 
ence and the real dignity of phyſic. There is 
more than one way of playing the quack. It is 
not neceſſary, for this purpoſe, that a man ſhould 
advertiſe his Kill, or his cures, or that he ſhould 
mount a phaeton and diſplay his dexterity in ope- 
N rating, to an Nay and gaping multitude. A 
waren 


s 
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phyſician. * the ſame part in a different way, 


who aſfumes the character of a madman or a brute 


in his- manners, or who conceals his fallibility by 
an affected pravity and taciturnity in his intercourſe 

with his patients. Both characters, like the quack, 
impoſe upon the public. It is true, they deceive. - 
different ranks of people; but, we muſt remember 


that there are two kinds of vulgar, viz. the rich 


and the poor; and that the rich vulgar are often 
below the poor, in ignorance and e 


i iu dess bees objctted to our prifeicn; thit 


many eminent phyſicians have been unfriendly to 
_ chriſtianity. If this be true, I cannot help aſeri- 
bing it in part to that neglect of public worſhip 


with which the duties of our profeſſion are often 


incompatible; for it has been juſtly obſerved, that 5 


che neglect of this religious and ſocial duty, gene- 
rally produces a relaxation, either in principles or 
morals. | Let this fa& lead you, in ſetting out in 
buſineſs, to acquire ſuch habits of punQuality in 


_ viſiting your patients, as ſhall not interfere with 


acts of public homage to the Supreme Being. Dr. 
Gregory has obſerved, that a cold heart is the 


moſt frequent cauſe of deiſm. Where this occurs 


in a phyſician, it affords a preſumption that he is 
defictent in humanity. But I cannot admit that 
infidelity 1 is l to our profeſſion. On the 

| | Ke _ contrary, 
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contrary, 1 believe chriſtianity places among its 
friends more men of extenſive abilities and learning 
in medicine, than in-any other ſecular employment. 
Stahl, Hoffman, Boerhaave, Sydenham, Haller 
and Fothergill were all chriſtians. Theſe enlight- 
ened phyſicians were conſidered as the ornaments 
of the ages in which they lived, and poſterity has 


juſtly ranked them a among the ae een 
of mankind. 6 | 


| Iv. Permit me to recommend to you a regard 
to all the intereſts of your country. The educa- 


tion of a phyfician gives him a peculiar inſight 


in the principles of many uſeful arts, and the prac- 
tice of phyſic favours his opportunities of doing 


good, by diffuſing knowledge of all kinds. It 
was in Rome, when medicine was practiſed only 

by ſlaves, that phyſicians were condemned by their 
profeſſion © mutam exercere artem. But in mo- 
dern times, and in free governments, they ſhvuld 


_ diſdain an ignoble ſilence upon public ſubje&s. 
The American revolution has reſcued phyſic from 


its former {laviſh rank in ſociety. For the honour 


of our profeſſion it ſhould be recorded, that ſome 


of the moſt intelligent and uſeful characters, both 

in the cabinet and the field during the late war, 

have been phyſicians. The illuſtrious Dr. Fo- 

| thergl oppoſed faction and e and took the 
lead 
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| lead: in al public jmprovements in his native 
| country, without ſuffering thereby the leaſt dimi - 
nution of that reputation, or buſineſs, in which, 


for forty years, he flouriſhed almoſt wichout a he 
* in 1 habe: of London: ; 
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ve Lan: me adviſe. peu in your W to . 
ſick, never to appear in a hurry, nor to talk of 
indifferent matters before you have made the ne- 


ceſſary inquiries. into the Ta of e pa- 
n diſeaſe. TL. 


VI. An ginking light of any a « „Kepler 
finem” ſhould be the motto of every indiſpoſition. 
There is ſcarcely a diſorder ſo rrifling, that has 
not directly, or indirectly, proved an outlet to hu- 
man life. This conſideration ſhould make you 
anxious and punctual in your attendance upon 
every acute diſeaſe, and keep you from riſking 
your ren 955 an Net or * haſty prog- 
noſis. | | | 

£7 vIl. Do not condemn, or oppoſe, unneceſſarily, 
the ſimple preſcriptions of your patients. Yield 
to them in matters of little conſequence, but main- 
tain an inflexible nee over — in matters | 
that are elan to life. „ 
„ 

„ VI Pre- 
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„ VIII. 8 upon all n a compoſed 
| e cheerful countenance in the room of your pa- 
ients, and inſpire as much hope of a recovery as 
1 Fou can, conſiſtent with truth, eſpecially in acute 
Aiſeaſes. The extent of che influence of the wil 
ouoer the human body, has not yet been fully aſ- 
cerrtained. I reject the futile pretenſions of Mr. 
=} Meſmer to the cure of diſeaſes, by what he has 
”) | abſurdly called animal magnetiſm. But I am will- 
ing to derive the ſame advantages from his decep- 
tions, which the chemiſts have derived from the 
deluſions of the alchemiſts. The facts which he 
has eſtabliſhed, clearly prove the influence of the 
imagination, and will, upon diſeaſes. Let us avail 
- ourſelves of the handle which thoſe powers of the 
mind preſent to us, in the ſtrife between life and 
death. I have frequently preſcribed remedies of 
doubtful efficacy in the critical ſtage of acute diſ- 
caſes, but never till I had worked up my patients 
; into a confidence, bordering upon certainty, of 
their probable good effects. The ſucceſs of this 
meaſure has much oftener anſwered, than diſap- 
pointed my expectations; and while my patients 
have commended the vomit, the purge or the bliſ- 
ter which was preſcribed, I have been diſpoſed to 
attribute their recovery to the vigorous concur- 
"rence of the will in the action of the medicine. 
Does the will beget inſenfibiliry to cold, 0 5 hun- 


ON 
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ger, 1 ausberd Does it ſuſpend pein, And raiſe | 


the body above feeling the pangs of Indian tor- 


rures?. Let us not then be ſurpriſed that it ſhould 
enable the ſyſtem to reſolve a ſpaſm, to open an 

obſtruction, or to diſcharge an offending humour. 
I have only time to hint at this ſubject. Perhaps 
it would lead us, if we could trace it fully, to 


ſome very ee a in the eure of 


e 


IX. e me to adviſe vou in your intercourſe h 
with your patients, to attend to that principle in 
the human mind, which conſtitutes the aſſociation 


of ideas. A chamber, a chair, a curtain, or even 
a cup, all belong to the means of life or death, 
accordingly as they are aſſociated with cheerful-or 


diſtreſſing ideas, in the mind of a patient. But 


this principle is of more immediate application in 
thoſe chronic diſeaſes which affe& the mind. 


N othing can be accompliſhed here, till we pro- 


duce a new aſſociation of ideas. For this purpoſe 
a change of place and company are abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary. Bur we muſt ſometimes proceed much 
further. I have heard of a gentleman in South- 


Carolina who cured his fits of low ſpirits by chang- 
ing his clothes. The remedy was a rational one. 
It produced at once a new train of ideas, and thus 
removed the e of bis a. 
X. Make 


"86 pond A n- 


. Make it a rule never to be angry at by 
thing” a fick man ſays or does to you. Sickneſs 
often adds to the natural irritability of the temper. 

We are, therefore, to bear the reproaches of our 

; patients with meekneſs and ſilence. It is folly to 
reſent 1 injuries at any time, but it is cowardice to 
reſent an injury from a ſick man; ſince,- from 
his weakneſs and dependence upon us, he is un- 
able to contend with us upon equal terms. You 
will find it difficult to attach your patients to 
you by the obligations of friendſhip or grati- 
tude. You will ſometimes have the mortifica- 
tion of being deſerted by thoſe patients who 
owe moſt to your {kill and humanity. This led 
Dr. Turner to adviſe phyſicians never” to chuſe 
their friends from among their patients. But this 
advice can never be followed by à heart that 
haas been taught to love true excellency, where- 

- _ ever it finds it. I would rather adviſe you to 
give the benevolent feelings of your hearts full 
ſcope, and to forget the unkind returns they will 

often meet with, by giving to. human 1 nature 
a tear. | Le 


- 


5 El. + 804 giving a patient over in an acute 
diſeaſe. It is impoſſible to tell in ſuch caſes where 
life ends, and where death begins. Hundreds of 

patients have recovered, who have been pro- 

| | nounced | 
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1 incurable, to the great diſgrace of our 


profeſſion. I know that the practice of predicting 


danger and death upon every occaſion, is ſome- 


times made uſe of by phyſicians, in order to 


» 


enhance the credit of their. preſcriptions if their 


patients recover, and to ſecure a retreat from 
blame, if they ſhould die. But this mode of act- 
ing is mean and illiberal. It is not neceſſary that we 


ſhould decide with confidence at _ time, upon 
the iſſue 1 a n hs 


XII. 15 e in Sekte is nd a al 


come viſitor in a family ; hence he is often ſolicited. 


to partake of the uſual ſign of hoſpitality in this 


country, by. taking a draught of ſome ſtrong li- | 


ders the body more ſenſible of them. 


quor, every time he enters into the houſe of a pa- 
tient. Let me charge you to lay an early reſtraint 
upon yourſelves, by. refuſing to yield to this 


practice, eſpecially in the forenoon. Many phy- 
ſicians have been innocently led by it into habits 
of drunkenneſs. You will be in the more danger 


of falling into this vice, from the great fatigue and 

inclemency of the weather to which you will be 
expoſed in country practice. But you have been 
taught that ſtrong drink affords only a temporary 
relief from thoſe evils, and that it afterwards ren- 


X 4 


4 
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XU. 1 ſhall. now give ſome FEY" with 
reſpect to the method of eee 45 gone _ 
to TO _ 


* 


When we der: ts 8 . a 0 
education, and the ſacrifices a phyſician is obliged 
20 make of eaſe, ſociety, and even health, to his 
profeſſion ; and when we add to theſe, the con- 
ſtant and painful anxiety which is connected with 

the important charge of the lives of our fellow- 
ereatures, and above all, the ineſtimable value of 

that blefling which is the object of his ſervices, I 
hardly know how it is poſſible for a patient ſuffi- 

ciently and juſtly to reward his phyſician. But 


when we conſider, on the other hand, that fick- 


| neſs deprives men of the means of acquiring mo- 
ney; that it increaſes all the expences of living; 
and that high charges often drive patients from 

' regular-bred phyſicians to quacks; I fay, when 


we attend to theſe conſideratious, we ſhould make 


our charges as moderate as poſſible, and conform 
them to the following ſtate of things. 


Avoid meaſuring your ſervices to your patients 
by ſcruples, drachms, and ounces. It is an illibe- 
ral mode of charging. On the contrary, let the 
number and time of your viſits, the nature of your 
0 Patient > . and his rank i in his family or ſo- 

. ciety, 


FF, 
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ciety, determine the figures in your accounts. It 
is certainly juſt to charge more for curing an apo- 
plexy, than an intermitting fever. It is equally 
juſt, to demand more for riſking your life by viſit- 


ing a patient in a contagious fever, than for curing 
a pleuriſy, You have a right likewiſe to be paid 


for your anxiety. Charge the ſame ſervices; there- 


fore, higher to the maſter or miſtreſs of a family, 


or to an only ſon or daughter, who call forth all 
your feelings and induſtry, than to leſs important 


members of a family and of- fociety. If a rich 


man demands more frequent viſits than are neceſ- 


ſary, and if he impoſes the reſtraints of keeping to 


hours by calling in other phyſicians to conſult with 


you upon every trifling occaſion, it will be juſt to 
make him pay accordingly for it. As this mode 
of charging is ſtrictly agreeable to reaſon and equy- 


ty, it ſeldom fails of according with the reaſon 
and ſenſe of equity of our patients. Accounts made 


out upon theſe principles, are ſeldom complained of 
by them. I ſhall only remark further upon this ſub- 
jet, that the ſooner you ſend in your accounts 
after your patients recover, he better. It is the 


amount of his obligation to him at leaſt once a 
year. But there are times when a departure from 
this rule may be neceſſary. An unexpected miſ- 
ee in buſineſs, and a. | variety of- other acci- 


* 


duty of a phyſician to inform his patient of the 


dents, _ 


\ 
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dents, may deprive a patient of the money be had 
* allotted to pay his phyſician. In this caſe, delica- 
cy and hurhanity require, that he ſhould not know 
the amount of his debt to his phyſician, till time 

had bettered his circumſtances. 


1 ſhall H ody odd, under this head, that the poor 
of every deſcription ſhould be the objects of your 
peculiar care. Dr. Boerhaave uſed to ſay, © they 
ce were his beſt patients, becauſe God was their 
e paymaſter,”*. The firſt phyſicians that I have 
known, have found the poor the ſteps by which 
they have aſcended to buſineſs and reputation. 
Diſeaſes among the lower claſs of people are gene- 
rally ſimple, and exhibit to a phyſician the beſt | 
caſes of all epidemics, which cannot fail of adding 
to his ability of curing the complicated diſeaſes of 
the rich and intemperate. There is an inſeparable 
connection between a man's duty and his intereſt. 
Whenever you are called, therefore, to viſit a poor 
patient, imagine you hear the, voice of the good 
Samaritan ſounding in your cars, “Take care of 
* him and 1 _ repay thee,” 


I come new to the ſecond part of this addreſs, 
which was to point out the beſt mode to be pur- 
ſued, in the further proſecution of your — 
and the i improvement of medicine. 

| 4 I. Give 
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1% © "Give me Ke to recommend to > you; to open 


41 the dead bodies you can, without doing violence 
to the feelings of your patients, or the prejudices 


of the common people. Preſerve a regiſter of the 
weather, and of its influence upon the vegetable 
productions of the year. Above all, record the 
epidemics of every ſeaſon; their times of appear- 
ing and diſappearing, and the connection of ihe 


weather with each of them. Such records, ik 


publiſhed, will be uſeful to foreigners, and a trea-- 
ſure to poſteriry. Preſerve, likewiſe, an account _ 
of chronic caſes. Record the name, age and oc- 
cupation of your patient; deſcribe his diſeaſe ac 

curately, and the changes produced in It by your 1 


remedies; mention the doſes of every medicine 


you adminiſter to him. It is impoſlible 1 to tell how 
much improvement and facility in practice you 
will find from following theſe directions. It has 
been remarked, that! phyſicians ſeldom remember 

morelthan the two or three laſt years of their prac- 
tice.” The records which have been mentioned, 
will ſupply this deficiency of memory, eſpecially 
in that advanced ſtage of life when the advice of 
phyſicians is ſuppoſed to be moſſ valuable. 


Il. Permit me to recommend to you further, 
the ſtudy of the anatomy (if I may be allowed the 
expreſſion) of the human mind, commonly called 

Vol, l. Y metaphy- 
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metaphyſics,” The reciprocal influence of the bo- 
dy and mind upon each other, can only be aſcer- 
tained by an acurate knowledge of the faculties of 
the mind, and of their various modes of combina- 
tion and action. It is the duty of phyſicians to 
aſſert their prerogative, and to reſcue the mental 
ſcience from the uſurpations of ſchoolmen and 
divines. It can only be perfected by the aid and 
diſcoveries. of medicine. The authors I would 
recommend to you upon metapyſics, are, Butler, 
Locke, Hartley, Reid, and Beattie. Theſe inge- 
nious writers have cleared this ſublime ſcience 
of its technical rubbiſh, and rendered i it both. intel- 
ligible and uſeful. ; 

III. Let me and you, that improvement in 
medicine is not to be derived only from colleges 
and univerſities. Syſtems of phyſic are the pro- 
ductions of men of genius and learning; but thoſe 
facts which conſtitute real: knowledge, are to be 
met with in every walk of: life. Remember how 
many. of our moſt uſeful: remedies erg auer diſ- 
covered by quacks. Do not be afraid, therefore, 
of converſing with them, and of profiting by their 
ignorance and temerity in the practice of phyſic. 
Medicine has its Phariſees, as well as religion. 
But the ſpirit of this ſect is as unfriendly to the ad- 
vancement of medicine, as it is to chriſtian cha- 


rity. 
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chief they might otherwiſe do to ſociety. But 


further. In the purſuit of medical knowledge, 
let me adviſe you to converſe with nurſes and old 
women. They will often ſuggeſt facts in the hiſ- 
tory and cure of diſeaſes which have eſcaped the 
moſt. ſagacious obſervers of nature. Even Ne- 


groes and Indians have ſometimes ſtumbled upon 
diſcoveries in medicine. Be not aſhamed to in- 


a rity. By i e with quacks, we may convey | 
inſtruction to them, and thereby lefſen the miſ- 


quire into them. There is yet one more means 
of information in medicine which ſhould not be 


negleQed, and that is, to conyerſe with perſons 


who have recovered from indiſpoſitions without 


the aid of phyſicians. Examine the ſtrength and. 
exertions of nature in theſe caſes, and mark the 


plain and home-made remedy to which they aſcribe 


their recovery. I have found this to be a fruitful 


ſource of inſtruction, and have been led to con- 
clude, that if every man in a city, or a diſtri&, could 
be called upon to relate to perſons appointed to re- 


ful book in medicine. To preſerve the facts thus 


obtained, let me adviſe you to record them in a 


book to be kept for that purpoſe. There is one 


Ya „„ more 


ceive and publiſh his narrative, an exact account of 


- . 


the effects of thoſe remedies which accident or whim 
has ſuggeſted to him, it would furniſh a very uſe- 
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more advantage that wall probably attend the in⸗ 


quiries that have been mentioned; you may diſ- 
cover diſeaſes, or ſymptoms of diſeaſes, or even 


laws of the animal economy, which have no place 
in our ſyſtems of eee or in our cheories of 


Phyſic. 


IV. study ſimplicity in the preparation of your 
medicines. My reaſons for this advice are as 
follow: _ e 


I. Active medicines produce the moſt certain 


| effects in a ſimple ſtate. 


2. Medicines when ok pg NN er 


the efficacy of each other. I do not include che- 
mical medicines alone in this remark. It applies 


likewiſe to Galenical medicines. I do not ſay, that 
all theſe medicines are impaired by mixture, but 
we can only determine when they are not, by 
actual experiments and obſervations. | 


35 When Roi of the ſame claſs, or even 
of different claſſes, are given together, the /#ronge/? 
only produces an effect. But what are we to ſay 
to a compound of two medicines which give ex- 
adtly the fame ee to the ſyſtem? Probably, 

if 


,, -- 460- 


* 


if we are to judge from analogy, the effect of them 
will be ſuch as would have been produced by nei- 
ther, in a ſimple ſtate. 


F By obſerving ſimplicity in your preſcriptions, 
you will always have the command of a greater 
number of medicines of the ſame claſs, which may 
be uſed in ſucceſſion to each other, in proportion 
as habit renders the 88 inſenſible of their 

action. | 


F 5. By uſing medicines in a ſimple ſtate you will 
obtain an exact knowledge of their virtues and 
doſes, and thereby be able to decide upon the 
numerous and contradictory accounts which exiſt 


in our books, of the character of the Ton medi- 
ciges. 


Under this head, I cannot help adding two 
more directions. | | 


1. Avoid ſacrificing too much to the 74e of 
your patients in the preparation of your medicines. 
The nature of a medicine may be wholly changed 
by being mixed with ſweet ſubſtances. The au- 
thor of nature ſeems to have had a deſign, in ren- 


oo” 


dering medicines - unpalatable. Had they been 


more agreeable to the taſte, they would probably © 
| | | have 
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have yielded long ago to the unbounded appetice 
of man, and by becoming articles of diet, or con- 
| . have loſt their Aae in diſeaſes. 


2. Gia as few medicines : as poſlible i in vindtures 
made with diſtilled ſpirits. Perhaps there are few 
cafes in which it is ſafe to exhibit medicines pre- 
pared in ſpirits, in any other form than in drops. 
Many people have been innocently feduced into a 
love of ſtrong drink, from taking large or frequent 
dofes of bitters infuſed in ſpirits. Let nor our 
profeſſion be reproached in a fingle inſtance, with 
adding to the calamities that have been entailed 
upon mankind by this dreadful ſpecies oi intem- 

perance. 


V. Let me recommend to your particular at- 
temtion, the indigenous medicines of our country. 
Cultivate or prepare as many of them as poſſible, 
and endeavour to enlarge the materia medica, by 
exploring the untrodden fields and foreſts of the 
United States. The ipecacuanha, the Seneka and 

Virginia ſnake- roots, the Carolina pink. root, the 

ſpice- wood, the ſaſſafras, the butter- nut, the: tho- 
roughwort, the poke, and the ſtrammonium are 

but a ſmall part of the medicinal productions of 

America. I have no doubt but there are many 
hundred other plants which now exhale invaluable 

| | medicinal 
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W virtues in the deſemt air. Examine, 
likewiſe, the mineral waters, which are fo various 
in their impregnation, andi ſo common in all parts 
ol our. country. Let not the properties of the 
inſects of America, eſcape: your inveſtigation, We 
have already diſcovered among ſome of them, a fly 
equal in its bliſtering qualities to the famous fly 
of Spain. Who knows but it may be-referved for 
America to furniſh the world, from her produc- 
tions, with cures for ſome of thoſe diſeaſes which 
now; elude the power of medicine? Who. knows 
but that, at the foot of the Allegany mountain 
there blooms a flower that is an infallible cure for 
the epilepſy? Perhaps. on the Monongahela, or 
the Potawmac, there may grow a root that ſhall 
ſupply by its tonic powers, the invigorating effects 
of the ſavage or military life in the cure of con- 
ſumptions. Human miſery of every kind is evi- 
dently on the decline. Happineſs, like truth, is 
an unit. While the world, from the progreſs of 
intellectual, moral and political truth, is becoming 
' more ſafe and agreeable abode for man, the vo- 
taries of medicine ſhould not be idle. All the 
doors and windows of the temple of nature have 
been thrown open by the convulſions of the late 
American revolution. This is the time, therefore, 
to preſs upon her altars. We have already drawu 
from them diſcoveries in morals, philoſophy, and 
. % govern · 
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government; all of which have buman kppliets 
for their object. Let us preſerve the unity of 
truth and happineſs, by drawing from the ſame 
fource, in the preſent critical moment, a know- 
ledge of antidotes to thoſe diſeaſes which are ſup- 
poſed to be incurable. 


I have now, Gen only to thank you for 
the attention with which you have honoured the 
courſe of lectures which has been delivered to you, 
and to aſſure you, that I ſhall be happy in render- 
ing you all the ſervices that lie in my power, in 
any way you are pleaſed to command me. Accept 
of my beſt wiſhes for your happineſs, and may 
the bleſſings of hundreds and thouſands that were 
ready to periſh, be your portion in life, your com- 


fort in death, and your reward in the world to 
come. 


THE END. 
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